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ST GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR 


St George’s Chapel forms a part of Windsor Castle and is one of the most historic places of m orship 
m the world It is built in the Perpendicular Gothic style and has recently been e-vtensively 
restored In this picture we see the magnificent east window with the stalls of the Knights of 
the Garter to right and left and their banners overhead hlany of our Kings and Queens were 
buned in the Chapel, which has also been the scene of royal weddings St George’s Chapel 
is situated in the Lower Ward of the Castle 
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The picture above is reproduced from a fresco (t e $ paintiog on a wall] at the Church of Santa 
Croce in Florence It Mas the Mork of Giotto, an artist Mho tvas bom in iz66 and lived until 
1337 St Francis, seen on his death-bed. Mas great aposUe of humanity and Giotto one of 
the \ciy early Italian painters Mho brought back humanity to art after the stiffness that followed 
the fall of the Roman Empire 


IN THE BEGINNING 


A pelles, greatest of Greek 
painters, was famous for his 
pictures of " Venus Rising from 
the Sea ” and " The Three Graces ” 
Another picture of his, "Alexander 
Wieldmg a Thunderbolt," was known 
all over the ancient world 
Apelles was an intimate friend of 
Alexander the Great, and the histonan 
Pliny tells a story of how one day 
Alexander visited the pamter’s studio 
and began to talk about pictures, but 
knew so little of art and blundered so 
badly that Apelles whispered to him he 
had better be silent because even the 


boys who were mixing the colours were 
laughmg at him 

Advice to a Cobbler 
The most famous story of Apelles 
concerns him and a cobbler At an 
exhibition of the great artist’s work 
Apelles himself stood behind one of his 
pictures, listenmg to what the people 
said about them A cobbler, looking 
at a picture, found fault with a shoe, 
or rather sandal, depicted in it, and 
Apelles at once set to work to alter it 
and put It right The cobbler was 
immensely pleased and got rather a 
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sweEed head — so much so that next 
day he came back and began to cntiase 
the legs in the picture Out came 
Apelles m a fine rage and told the 
cobbler to stick to his last, advice 
which has been famous all through the 
twenty-three centuries which have 
passed smce Apelles painted 
What a sad thing it is that not one 
of the pamtmgs of this great Greek 
master remains for us to admire and 
study 1 There is not even a copy 
of one All the pictures painted by the 
many great artists of Ancient Greece 
have long ago turned to dust and ashes 
We still have some of their wonderful 
sculptures, and from these we know 
what marvellous artists lived in those 
days, but not a single painting 
We believe we are right in saying 
that the only examples of the pamtmgs 
of classical times which stiU exist are 


frescoes or wall paintings found m long- 
buried cities such as Pompeii, m this 
case preserved by the ashes flung out 
by the volcano Vesuvius Of one of 
these, a picture of the Greek hero 
Ulysses with his wife Penelope, enough 
remams to show how wonderfully the 
artists of those long-past days were able 
to pamt. 

The O of Giotto 

For centuries after Rome was de- 
stroyed by the flood of Northern bar- 
barians the art of painting almost 
vanished from the Western world It 
IS true that the monks in their monas- 
teries illuminated their missals with 
lovely colours, but there were no great 
pamters of pictures, or if there were 
they have been utterly forgotten As 
Sir William Orpen has written " In 
the early days of the Church the 



painted by cave-dwellers Ciraitdon 

In a large cave near Santander, in Northern Spam, ■\vall-pictures were dlsco^ crcd about half a 
Gentry ago, and one of them is reproduced above When we consider that it belongs to the 
prehistoric period and that it was the work of a person (or persons) who lived the hfe of cave 
bemi-savages, we must appreciate the high quality of the draughtsmanship The drawing is 
attributed to a late period of the Stone Age 



IN THE beginning 



Gxraudon 


A PREHISTORIC WORK OF j[,j jjabitaUon of 

Icrc IS another pamting to ha^^OTnd 

cople of the Stone Age We anra^ paintings m to Al^« » one can 

V.ie "Wfl' 


tiore save little encouragement to 
SCsdbeallthatpaintpic- 

:es>t a sentiment frequently found 

their writings’’ They were Je the 
ict Mahommedans who to tins aay 
5 the takmg of photographs 


ough Sixteen Centuries 

tnd so we skip s«fn century 
m ApeUes and come to the Itji 
)tto di Bondone There is » stoi? 
out Giotto which dlnstratw n t ly 
iskiU, but his character TheBopeoi 
s period sent a messenger to him, to 


messenger as proof o h 

the thmgs ^ ^jjgn the 

drawn m the dust ^ J 

fi Kokm I after his father’s sheep, 
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Audersoii 

FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


This beautiful angel was painted about five 
hundred years ago bv Giovanni da Fiesole 
better kno^vn as Fra (» e , Brother 
Angelico, for he became a monk His 
uorks were all of a religious character 
Angelico was bom m 1387 and died in 

1455 
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the restorers of painting in Italy, and 
painter of two remarkable pictures of 
the Madonna which, after 700 years, 
are still m 'existence The master, 
greatly impressed by the work of the 
httle shepherd lad, took him to Florence 
and had him taught Before he died 
he had the happiness of seemg Giotto 
paint a senes of magnificent frescoes in 
Florence In one of these, the " Para- 
dise,” Giotto introduced portraits of a 
number of his friends, includmg the 
great poet Dante These splendid pic- 
tures were afterwai;ds covered with a 
coat of whitewash, but this has now 
been removed and the frescoes can 
be seen in the Museo Nazionale at 
Florence 

In 1334 Giotto was made Master of 
Works of the Cathedral and City of 
Florence and he decorated the cathe- 
dral with fine statues He was an 
architect as well as a pamter, and the 
west front of Florence Cathedral was 
designed by him as well as the Cam- 
pande or Bell Tower. 

A Painter of Angels. 

Although to us Giotto’s paintings 
seem stifi and conventional, yet they 
were life itself compared with the stiff 
Byzantine art of earlier times If the 
Byzantine artist painted a human 
figure the background was left blank 
or filled m with gilding Giotto was the 
first to paint backgrounds with build- 
ings and trees, and we can judge of the 
effect of his work on the people of the 
tune by what the novelist Boccaccio 
said of him 

" Giotto was such a genius that there 
was nothing m Nature that he could not 
have represented in such a manner that 
it not only resembled, but seemed to be, 
the thmg itsdf ” 

The name Giovanni da Fiesole means 
little to most of us, but when we speak 
of Fra Angehco we mention a name 
familiar to aU lovers of art Fra Ange- 
lico was bom m 1387 and became a 
monk He was a gentle, kmdiy person, 
a little brother of the poor, who rarely 



ST. FRANCIS AND THE BIRDS 



The abo^ e picture is reproduced from a painting by Giotto, the first of the great Florentine 
painters He produced many frescoes depicting the Life of St Francis, known as the Samt of 
Assisi Not only 'nas Giotto a painter, but he ^as also an architect, and nas made blaster of 
the Works of tlie Cathedral at Florence Its campanile, or detached bell-tower, exists to-day, 
though its designer did not live to witoess the completion of his ork 
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ventured into the big cities and was a 
lover of Nature 

His pictures are aU of sacred subjects, 
and his angels are wonderfully beauti- 
ful, but his devils are not awe-inspiring 
They seem to be ashamed of their 
unpleasant profession He was the first 
to pamt backgrounds with meadows 
covered with flowers, and the colours he 
used are bright and tender Beautiful 
wall pamtmgs of his are still to be 
seen in the Vatican at Rome and m 
Florence 


Fra Angelico died m 1455 Eleven 
years earlier there was bom m Florence 
a boy named Alessandro Fihpeppi, 
afterwards known as Botticelli Young 
Sandro was apprenticed to a jeweller, 
but he loved painting and had the luck 
to become a pupil of the monk Lippi, 

Pupil and Master. 

Botticelli became a much greater 
painter than his master, but the reason 
why we have chosen him out of many 
great Italian painters is that he ori- 



MADONNA AND CHILD A«airzon 

After the death of Giotto, Fra Angelico and Fra Lippi earned on the development of art in 
Florence, and this painting of the Madonna and Child was the work of Fra Filippo Lippi, who 
was born in 1406 and died in 1469 It shows a fine feeling of feminine beauty and the figures 
are markedly human Though this artist lived so long ago, some of his work may be seen in the 

National Gallery, London 
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THE JIAGNIFICAT Animm 

In the Latin tongue the word " Slagnificat'’ means " doth magnify,” and it is the title of that 
part of the Church of England sen ice beginnine " My soul doth magnify the Lord " The 
title IS given to this “ Madonna of the Magnificat,” which is regaiiled as the supreme masterpiece 
of Botticelli (1444-1 jio) The picture, to be seen in tiie UfBzi Gallery, Florence, shows intensely 
spiritual expressions, and has great decorative charm 


ginated a new style of painting All 
those before him had pictured only 
sacred subjects, but Botticelli broke 
new ground 

The Coming of Spring 
His most famous picture, pamted m 
1477, is “ Pnmavera,” the Commg of 
Sprmg In the centre is Venus, God- 
dess of Love, with Mercury, messenger 
of the Gods, and the three Graces 


Figures and faces are beautiful, and 
flowers surround the figures Here is 
beauty of a pagan type, and Botti- 
celh's patron was not the Church, but 
the younger Lorenzo dei Medici 
Botticdli pamted many rehgious 
pictures, yet he was the first great 
painter to break away from the old 
tradition, that all pamting must be 
only for the service of the Church He 
was a friend and follower of the great 
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preaciier and reformer, Savonarola, and 
may have been present at the mar- 
vellous '' bonfire of vanities *’ at Flor- 
ence, when women flung cards, dice, 
masks and carnival costumes, as well 
as costly ornaments, into a huge blaze 
in the public square Later, Savonarola 
was excommunicated and was strangled 
and burned 

This was so great a blow to Botti- 
celli that he fell into a state of melan- 


Tbe painters of whom we have been 
writing worked in “ tempera," or dis- 
temper , that IS to say, their colours, 
ground in water, were mixed with some 
sort of thin glue or with yolk of egg 
beaten up with vinegar They had not 
the great range of colours which are at 
the command of the modem artist, and 
did not know the art of oil pamting 

Painting m Oils. 


choly and his later pictures show the This great discovery, namely, of oil 
change pamting, was not made m Italy, but in 

_ „ _ _ the Netherlands, and 



was due to the genius 
of two brothers, Hubert 
and John Van Eyck 
Hubert was bora about 
1365; his younger 
brother, John, in 1385 
These two men worked 
the greatest revolution 
m paintmg that the 
world has ever seen, 
but it IS a sad fact that 
we know hardly any- 
thmg about their lives 
or doings Giorgio 
Vasari, a painter him- 
self, wrote the lives 
of the early Italian 
painters, but there was 
no one to chronicle the 
lives of the Van Eycks, 
or tell us how they 
made the discovery 
which has meant so 
much to art 
The only story that 
remams to us, and we 
do not know whether it 
IS true or a legend, is 
that John Van Eyck one 
day flnished a picture, 
and after varnishing it 
with great care put it 


IN THE FLEMISH STYLE " ^ 

Thccc portnits of Jan Amolfmi and his wife were painted bv 
John Van E\ck (i385“i440), and tlie original inaj be seen in 
the ZCationil Gallcr\ , London John and his brother Hubert 
Van C^ck ^\orlved tlic greatest rc\olntion in painting, for the\ 
disco' cred (not in Italj, but in the Netherlands) ho" to paint 
in oils Hubert "as the elder of the t"o brothers 


out m the sun to dry 
Vflien he came back he 
discovered, to his dis- 
gust, that the heat had 
cracked and rumed his 
picture This started 



THE MAN WITH THE PINKS 



Tl«. or)B»ial of tins picf i.rc, w is parntcd about fit c hund.xd s 
m.n be seen in the Herlin JItiseum The «orfc of one of the first ^ 

picture istountls us to-dav by its bfc-)iko realism The brfmi the CnS 

but his pilron s-iint « as probably St Anthons . becai se of the bell w Inch hangs belov the i-ross 
oil the tw isted chain that the mm is u earing 
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Four and a half centuries ago the artist 
Hans Memlinc painted an oblong casket, 
the sides of which he adorned with six 
miniatures illustrating the Legend of St 
Ursula Here Ursula, on her pilgnmage, 
reaches Cologne 


In the above miniature the Saint is arriving 
at Basle The casket upon which these 
paintings were made measures 3 feet in 
length, 2 feet 10 inches m height, and 
I foot I inch m breadth It is to be seen 
at Bruges in the Hospital of St John 



Here tlie Pope and the pilgnms are embark* 
ing at Basle Even the roof*slopes of the 
casket are adorned with beautifully-painted 
medalhons and four angel-magicians 


Pht^os F Bntchmann 
In this miniature is depicted the martyrdom 
of the pilgnms St Ursula was the 
daughter of a King of Brittany The 
colours in the paintings are still bright 
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AN ART WONDER OF THE WORLD 



F Bruckminn 


B} examioing the abo\ c miniature, wc can study tlxc scene of the martjTJoni of St Ursula 
Accompanied by a maiden and one of the Pope’s suite, she stands undismaj cd before the general 
of the Huns, refusing to deny her Faith and calmly a^^altlag death by the archers arrow 
The object of Ursula's pilgnmagc is behc\cd to Imxe been to delay her marriage to a pagan 
prince She sailed up the lUiine to Basle, went to Rome, and aas mart^Ted on her return 

II 
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him on a senes of experiments to 
find colours which should be more 
lastmg, and after trying many thmgs 
he discovered that linseed oil and oil 
of nuts dried more quickly than any- 
thmg else, and that colours mixed 
with these oils were more brilliant than 
those blended with tempera, and — 
more than that — ^were proof agamst 
water So came about the discovery of 
pamtmg m oil, a discovery which 
rapidly spread to Italy, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe 

The Martyrdom of St. Ursula 

John Van Eyck was as original a 
genius as Giotto himself, for he was 
really the first artist to paint what we 
call a picture An example is his " Man 
with the Pinks,” which, after 500 years, 
still astonishes all who see it by its 
wonderful drawing and perfect truth to 
life 

If you ever visit the Belgian town of 
Bruges, which is only an hour by rail 
from Ostend, you are sure to be taken 
into the ancient Hospital of St John 
to see the pictures of Hans Memlinc 
They are so brilhant, so beautiful, the 
colours so shinmgly clear, that it is 
almost impossible to believe that they 
were painted more than four and a half 
centuries ago By far the most wonder- 


ful of them aU are the pamtmgs on the 
Shrine of St Ursula 

St, Ursula was the daughter of a 
King of Brittany, whose story is that 
she was persecuted by a pagan prince 
who wanted to many her and was told 
that in order to escape she must go 
on a pilgrimage to Rome with 11,000 
virgins Where she collected this army 
of young women the historian does not 
relate, but she did so and they all sailed 
up the Ehme to Basle and thence made 
their way to Rome Unfortunately, on 
their way back they fell mto the hands 
of the Huns at Cologne and were all 
massacred 

We may believe the story or not as 
we please, but, anyhow, it gave the 
great Memlinc an opportunity to pamt 
a senes of deathless pictures Though 
the casket is only 3 feet long and less 
than 3 feet high, there are eight paintings 
and SIX medallions as well Every tiny 
detail stands out as perfectly as on 
the long-past day when the artist still 
wielded his brush They have the 
damtmess of mmiatures 

The Genius of the Renaissance 

Renaissance means re-birth In the 
j^ear 1452 there was bom at Vinci, an 
Italian village not far from Florence, a 
boy who was destined to be the father 



This illustration is reproduced from a copy made by Marco d’Oggiono of a masterpiece by 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) Few pictures ha\e stamped themselies on the imagination of 
the Mhole norld so deeply as this one, iihich so dramatically recreates the Bible scene The 
original picture lias painted sloiiK and \mUi inhmte labour in Ahlaii 



da VINCI'S "MONA LISA” 



This IS probably the most famous picture in the 'norld» and 'nas the work of Leonardo da Vmci 
Not so many years ago the masterpiece was stolen from its place m the Louvre at Paris, and it 
was many months before the canvas was recovered and replaced Mona Lisa was the third 
wife of Francesco dei Giocondo, a Horentine official, and it is related that Leonardo hired 
musicians to play whilst he painted, so that his subject should p^ese^^e her intent e'^ression 
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of the greatest re-birth of art that the 
world has ever seen 
Leonardo da Vmci was not merely a 
great artist, but also a great genius, a 
sort of superman of a type that appears 
m the world’s history only at very 
long intervals He was splendidly 
handsome , he had such immense 
strength that with his bare hands he 
could straighten out a heavy horseshoe 
He was brave to a fault, and a brilhant 
talker Of him the Italian writer 
Vasan says " His every action is so 
divine that he distances all other men ” 
If he had not shone so greatly as a 
painter he would have gained world- 
wide fame as a sculptor; if he had 
never touched brush or chisel he would 
stiU have been celebrated for his in- 
ventions In science and invention he 
was centuries ahead of his tune He 
was a clever chemist and the author of 
the first standard book on Anatomy 
In a word, he was a genius, and it is 
not surpnsing that he was the wonder 
of his own age and of those that have 
passed since his death 
While he was still a schoolboy his 
hashes of brilliancy astounded his 
masters, but he was oddly wa5nvard 
He would take up a thmg, excel in it 
and fling it aside The only subject in 
which he never seemed to lose interest 
was painting, and his father presently 
persuaded his friend, Andrea del Ver- 
rochio, a well-known artist, to take 
young Leonardo as a pupil 

Another Pupil excels his Master. 

Leonardo’s master received a com- 
mission from the monks of Vallom- 
broso to pamt a picture of St John 
baptismg Christ, and the master allowed 
the boy to paint one of the angels in 
the picture. When Leonardo had 
finished there was a breathless silence, 
for his angel was so much more beauti- 
ful than any of the others that there 
was no comparison Amazed that a 
mere boy could paint better than he, 
del Verrochio never again dipped a 
brush in colour 
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Very soon Leonardo became known 
all over Italy He was invited to Milan, 
where he painted his famous "Last 
Supper ’’ He was so slow with his work 
that the Duke Sf orza spoke to him about 
it and asked him why he wasted time 
moonmg about Leonardo gently ex- 
plamed that it was necessary for him to 
thmk out every head before beginning 
to paint it, and that it was very difficult 
to express the face of a man like Judas 
who betrayed the Master from ’^om 
he had received so many benefits 
" But," he went on, " to save time I 
wiD put in the head of the prior ’’ The 
Duke was hugely amused and decided 
to let this clever youngster finish the 
work at his own pace and leisure 

How the “ Mona Lisa ” was Stolen. 

The most celebrated of the paintings 
of Leonardo da Vmci is the " Mona 
Lisa,” often called " La Gioconda,’’ 
who m real life was the third wife of a 
Florenttne official Her strange smile 
has been the puzzle and admiration of 
all the many generations who have seen 
the picture. 

This is the picture which was stolen 
from the Louvre in Paris in the year 
igii, and the theft caused a sensation 
all over the world The thief actually 
took the picture off the wall, frame and 
all, and since it is 3 feet in height by 
2 feet 4 mches in breadth, the astonish- 
ing thmg is that he was not seen He 
must have crossed two rooms, descended 
a flight of stairs and walked across two 
courtyards, carrying the picture The 
director of the Gallery and twelve 
attendants were dismissed, and hun- 
dreds of detectives and police were set 
to work Yet no sign was found of 
either the thief or the picture 

Just before Christmas, 1913. ^ 
came into a shop in Florence and 
offered to sell a picture The owner of 
the shop, a dealer m antiques, imme- 
diately recognised it as the missmg 
masterpiece The man, whose name 
was Vmcenzo Perugia, was arrested and 
confessed that he stole the picture to 



THE STATUE OF LORENZO DEI MEDICI 



Aitderson 


One of the rulers of the city of Florence was Lorenzo dei Medici, and Michael Angelo Gar\ ed the 
above statue of his patron Angelo was the leading sculptor of the Renaissance (* c , re-birth 
of art) penod He also a painter and an architect Michael Angelo was only seventeen 
when Lorenzo the Magnificent (the subject of the above statue, with its wonderfuEy thoughtful 
expression) died, so that boy artist lost his position, and had to leave Florence 
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avenge the art thefts of Napoleon when 
he invaded Italy more than a hundred 
years ago So now " La Gioconda ” 
smiles again from the wall of her home 
in Paris 

When Mona Lisa came to be French. 

It IS an odd thmg that the famous 
picture never came into the hands of 
the man for whom it was painted, for it 
was still unfinished when Leonardo 
accepted the mvitation of the King of 
France to visit him Leonardo had 
been none too well treated m Italy and 
he was growing old and was thankful 
for the refuge offered to him King 
Francis was very kind to him and often 
visited him 

One day when the Kmg was m the 
artist’s studio, Leonardo, who had long 
been ill, was seized with a sudden 
attack and the Kmg, much distressed, 
sat down beside him and put his arm 
around him Leonardo looked up with 
a smile mto the King’s face, then his 
eyes closed, he quivered and lay stiD 
He had died in the arms of his royal 
friend, a fit endmg to a wonderful life 

The World’s Greatest Artist 

Some years ago the Strand Magazine 
asked various great livmg painters to 
give their opmions as to the world’s 
greatest pictures Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema chose " The Disputation as to 
the Sacrament ” by Raphael, and Mr 
G. F. Watts chose the " Sistme Ma- 
donna ” by the same artist Others 
picked pictures by Titian, Tmtoretto 
and Velasquez It is notable that 
Raphael was the only painter chosen 
by two separate judges But Raphael 
was a painter pure and simple, while 
Michael Angelo was both painter and 
sculptor, and equally great in both arts 
It IS the general opimon of those best 
able to judge that Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti was the greatest artist who ever 
drew the breath of life 

Bom in 1475 at Castel Caprese, 
Michael Angelo was the son of the chief 
magistrate of the town Like all great 
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geniuses, he showed his love for art 
while quite a small boy and haunted the 
premises of his nurse, whose husband 
was a marble worker Time and again 
his father beat hun, but this had no 
effect on young Michael, and at last 
his father gave m and apprenticed him 
to the well-known artist, Ghirlandaio 
Before his three years were up the boy’s 
wonderful modelling brought him to 
the notice of the great Lorenzo dei 
Medici, who put him into the famous 
“ Garden School ” of sculpture, and 
presently gave him special work in his 
own household at a salary of 500 ducats 
a month 

How Trouble Began 
Michael Angelo was only seventeen 
when Lorenzo the Magnificent died, 
and the boy lost his position and salar3\ 
Piero del Medici succeeded He was a 
tyrant and a fool who forced young 
Michael to waste his time by modelling 
a statue m snow Michael had a friend, 
a poet, who dreamed one night that 
Lorenzo appeared to him and told him 
to warn Piero that he would be driven 
from the city The poet did give the 
message and got a fearful beating for 
doing so He also told Michael, who 
had sense enough to see that trouble 
was commg, so he cleared out and went 
to Bologna Sure enough, in 1494 
Piero del Medici had to fly for his life 
and Florence became a repubhc 
At Bologna, Michael Angelo carved a 
Sleeping Cupid so perfect that a dealer 
sold It to Cardmal San Giorgio as an 
antique dug up m Greece. Presently 
the Cardmal discovered how he had 
been cheated, but instead of bemg angry 
he sent for Michael Angelo, congra- 
tulated him on bemg able to do such 
wonderful work and gave hun commis- 
sions for other statues Michael Angelo 
carved a Bacchus, an Adonis and a 
Cupid, each more perfect than the last. 

Suddenly he changed He gave up 
producmg heathen deities and for three 
years worked on a Christ with the 
Virgm, the wonder “ PietSi ” at St 
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Peter’s m Rome, a work so perfect that 
it established his reputation as the 
greatest sculptor in the world 

Enemies and Rivals 

His family believed that their dis- 
tinguished member was makmg his 
fortune, which was very far from the 
case, but Michael Angelo, too proud to 
tell them the truth, starved himself to 
give money to them all They were not 
content with what they received, and 
went about saying how mean he was 
No wonder that he became harsh and 
bitter 

In 1501, when Michael Angelo was 
only twenty-six years old, he returned 
to Florence to design a statue of 
" David," which had been ordered by 
the city to commemorate her delivery 
from her enemies Here he met the 
great Leonardo da Vinci, and these two, 
who ought to have been the best of 
friends, became bitter enemies and 
rivals It is only fair to da Vinci to 
say that it was none of his fault ; the 
trouble was caused by stupid people 
who drove the two great artists into 
rivalry 

Midiael Angelo was so unhappy m 
Florence that he was glad to be called 
back to Rome by Pope Julius II , who 
wished him to design a mausoleum A 
rival sculptor, Bramante, who was 
bitterly jealous, whispered to the Pope 
that It was unlucky to build a tomb 
while you were stdl alive, and the Pope 
at once abandoned the idea and 
meanly left Michael Angelo unpaid for 
all his time and trouble and also in debt 
for the marbles he had obtained When 
the great artist went to the Vatican to 
see the Pope he was driven from the 
doors by a groom He hurried back 
once more to Florence. 

The Sculptor Turned to Fainter 

Next thing was an urgent message 
from the Pope ordering Michael Angelo 
back to Rome At first he would not 
go, but m the end he obeyed, and what 
do 3mu think the Pope wanted hmi to 


do ? That he, a sculptor, should paint 
the ceding of the Sistine Chapel 1 

Michael Angelo tried to refuse He 
begged that the work might be given 
to Raphael, What he did not know 
was that his old enemy, Bramante, was 
at the bottom of this absurd demand 
He hoped that Michael Angelo would 
try it and fail, 

Michael Angelo did try, and on 
March loth, 1508, the unfortunate man 
wrote "To-day I, Michael Angelo, 
sculptor, began the pamting of the 
chapel ” The pamting which the Pope 
had ordered was a series of scenes from 
the World’s History, and the first upon 
which Michael Angelo set to work was 
" The Flood ’’ He knew next to 
nothing of pamtmg, ^nd his mitial 
work was hardly done before it became 
mouldy and had to be begun agam 

Old at Thirty-seven. 

For four long years he worked 
desperately and alone His relations 
kept writing, worrying him for money, 
while the Pope, angry at his slowness, 
made threats of throwing him from the 
scaffolding Remember, too, that all 
this time the artist was forced to he 
flat on his back, for the pamting was 
done on the ceiling 

On All Saints’ Day, 1512, Michael 
Angelo announced that the work was 
finished, and when the people were 
admitted even his worst enemies were 
left gasping with wonder at the 
amazing beauty and genius of the work 
Raphael himself, then at the height of 
his fame, thanked God that he had 
been allowed to live to see such 
pamtmg 

No praise, however, could repay the 
artist for his work He was half blind, 
so that for some years he could hardly 
see to read ; he had strained and 
injured the muscles of his neck and, 
though only thirty-seven years of age, 
was already an old man Then came the 
cruellest blow of all. The Pope died and 
his successor had no work for Michael 
Angelo Once more he went back to 



"BALTHASAR CASTIGUONE,” By RAPHAEL 



Ha . Jtha son of - of St Peter's nt Rome 
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Florence, wherehe worked upon the tomb 
of his old patron, Lorenzo dei Medici 
In 1527 Florence revolted and was 
attacked by the troops of the Pope 
Michael Angelo was put in charge of 
the fortifications, but he felt it his duty 
to warn the governor that the general 
in command, Malatesta Baghone, might 
betray the city His warning was 
laughed at, but events proved the truth 
of his prophecy, for Baghone did betray 
his city and Florence fell 


Michael Angelo's life was spared, and 
presently he was dragged back to Rome 
to begin another terrible painting task 
This was " The Last Judgment,” which 
covered an immense wall at the entrance 
of the Sistine Chapel He was sixty-one 
when he started this work, and it took 
him five years and left him a wreck. 

Yet, in spite of all his hardships and 
disappointments, he lived to be eighty- 
eight years old It is a sad picture that 
the writer, Vasari, gives of the wonder- 
ful man m his last years 
Unable to sleep, he made 
himself a kind of hehnet 
m which he fixed a can- 
dle so that he could see 
to work at night with his 
chisel He ate nothing 
but bread and drank a 
little wme InFebruarj', 
1564, he was seized with 
fever, yet refused to go 
to bed Five days later 
he became too weak to 
move, and on the follow- 
ing afternoon breathed 
his last It is pleasant 
to know that his old ser- 
vants and a few good 
fnends were with him 
to the end. . 

" Beautiful as an Angel." 

If Michael Angelo’s 
life was long, stormy 
and unhappy, that of 
Raphael, who. lived at 
the same time, was short, 
but smooth and pleas- 
ant Raphael Sanzio, or 
Santi, was the son of a 
painter, bom at the 
small town of Urbino m 
1483, andbecame a pupil 
of Perugino, who was 
hunself a famous artist 
The boy was amazingly 
handsome His portrait, 
painted by himself, 
shows him beautiful, 
almost as a beautiful 



THE MADONNA DEL GRANDUCA 
Italy’s great artist Raphael painted a large number of pictures 
of the Madonna and Child (Jesus and His Mother), and his 
genius enabled him to impait the most Divine expressions to 
his holy Subjects The above work is known as the " Madonna 
del Granduca ” and its original hangs in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG I^IAN 
This fine portrait hangs in the Louvre at Paris, and was painted by 
Raphael, \vhose name was Raphael Sanzio He was a man of 
singularly sweet disposition cbanning in manner and conversation 
and a favourite with everyone He perfected his art by study in 
Florence, and then went to paint at the Vatican 


woman, yet he was ' 
no weaklmg, but a | 
man with plenty of 
character. 

Indeed, no artist 
ever worked harder 
or accomplished 
more m a short life 
of only thirty-seven 
years 

Raphael’s Retort 
His personality 
was as charming as 
his looks, everyone 
admired and loved 
him He -tvas the 
favourite of two 
Popes in succession, 
and was made chief 
architect of St 
Peter’s and guar- 
dian of the ancient 
monuments of 
Rome Everyivhere 
he went people fol- 
lowed him Meet- 
ing him once, 
surrounded by as- 
sistants and fnends, 
stem old Michael 
Angelo said to him * 

“ You look like a 
general at the head 
of an army " ; to 
which Raphael re- 
torted with a smile • 

"And you, sir, 
like an executioner 
on the way to the 
scaffold ” 

Raphael’s pictures have fetched 
enormous prices, probably the greatest 
ever paid for pamtmgs For his 
famous Ansidei Madonna in the Na- 
tional Gallery no less than £yo,ooQ 
was paid to its owner, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and that was so long ago 
as 1885 It was a three times higher 
price than any which had been pre- 
viously paid for a picture What the 
picture is worth now can only be 


guessed — ^perhaps - a quarter of a 
miUion 

Yet this picture is not as beautiful 
as his Sistme Madonna, which Mr G 
F Watts, R A , considered to be the 
finest picture in the world Raphael was 
equally great as a portrait pamter, and 
his masterpiece in this direction is the 
portrait of his friend Balthasar Castig- 
hone, which is now in the Louvre at 
Paris 
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In 1520 Raphael was struck down by 
a malignant fever, which he had caught 
during his work among the ancient 
ruins of which he was guardian, and on 
Good Friday, which was also his own 
birthday, he passed out of this hfe Few 
men have been more deeply mourned 

The Tailor of Padua 

In the year 1441 a man named Fran- 
cesco Squarcione was admitted into 
the Guild of Painters at Padua The 
amusing part of it is that Squarcione 
could not paint : he was a tailor by 
vocation. But more clever than other 
tailors, Squarcione had by degrees turned 
his shop into a sort of old curiosity or 
antique store, where he had many fine 
old statues This brought him into 
touch with the numerous artists who 
came to the famous city of Padua , and 
so, as we have said, at last, at the age of 
forty-seven, he qualified for the Guild 
The next step was to engage appren- 
tices, start a studio and secure con- 
tracts for art work Being a clever 
business man, Squarcione managed to 
get hold of Jacopo Bellini, a brilliant 
painter of Venice, to act as teacher in 
his school, and the result was that this 
school, opened by a tailor, became one 
of the most important art schools in 
Italy and tramed no fewer than 137 
pupils, among them some of the world's 
most celebrated painters 

An Orphaned Genius 
One of Squarcione’s first appren- 
tices was Andrea Mantegna, a nameless 
orphan, so amazingly gifted that, when 
only ten years old, he was admitted to 
membership of the Guild At twelve 
he was domg important work m the 
Chapel of the Eremitani at Padua, and 
at seventeen painted an altar-piece for 
the Church of St Sophia which, as the 
historian Vasari said, “ imght have 
been the work of a skilled veteran 
instead of a mere boy ” 

Mantegna married the daughter of 
Bellini and set up a school for himself — 
much to Squarcione’s annoyance Soon 
Mantegna’s fame spread so far that he 


was called to Rome by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII to paint the walls of the 
Belvedere Pay days came round but 
salaries were not always forthcoming 
One day the Pope himself arrived to 
mspect Mantegna’s work and asked 
what the figure was on which the artist 
was working 

“ One much honouied here, your 
Holiness," replied Mantegna " It is 
Prudence " 

The Popfe smiled. 

" You should associate Patience with 
her," he answered, but after that pay- 
ments were more regular In any case, 
Mantegna was able to retire to Mantua, 
where he built himself a fine house and 
lived to the good old age of seventy-five 

Where Correggio Charms 

Several of his finest pictures are 
in England, but the finest of all, 
Parnassus," is in the Louvre at Pans 
This picture shows the ancient Greek 
Gods " at home " on Mount Olympus 
Venus and Apollo are on the mountain- 
top, while to the right stands Mercury, 
Messenger of the Gods, with Pegasus 
the Winged Horse 

Squarcione had a pupil named Tura, 
who founded a new school of art at 
Ferrara, and one of his pupils in turn 
founded at Modena a school which pro- 
duced one of the world’s greatest 
painters He was Antonio Allegri, 
better known as Correggio, famous not 
only for his magnificent form and 
design, but even more so for the beauty 
and ddicacy of his flesh tmts 

One of his most celebrated pictures 
is of Ganymede, the beautiful Trojan 
boy, of whom the story is that he was 
carried off by an eagle to act as cup- 
bearer to Jupiter The picture shows 
the immense bird lifting the boy into 
the air while a dog leaps helplessly to 
the aid of Ganymede 
Very little is known of the life of 
Correggio, except that he was of a very 
shy and retiring disposition and — ^per- 
haps — something of a miser But this 
may have been because he had a large 
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family to keep and the pay of painters 
in those days was small 

The story of his end is curious He 
was at Parma and was paid sixty 
crowns for some work he had finished 
The money was given him all in small 
change and made quite a heavy burden. 
With this on his back he set out afoot 
for home It was very hot and he 
stopped at a sprmg and drank so much 
cold water that it brought on a fever 
from which he died at the age of forty 
years 

The “ Great ” George. 

Giorgione was the son of a peasant 
and was born at Castelfranco in 1477 
He was christened Giorgio, but grew up 
so tall and fine both in body and mind 
that he was always called Giorgione, or 
the Great George He seems to have 
been a charming and lovable person, 
with beautiful manners and a great 
passion for music Critics tell us that 
you can see the melody of line and 
harmony of colour in all his paintings 
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Alas, most of his paintings have been 
lost, yet among the score or so that 
remain are some of the world's best 
portraits The finest is " An Unknown 
Man,” still to be seen at Venice 

A Grand Old Man of Italian Art 

The end of this splendid painter was 
tragic In 1510 he fell in love with a 
beautiful Venetian lady. She caught 
the plague and he took it from her and 
died at the early age of thirty-four 

Bom only thirteen years after his 
master, Giorgione, Tiziano Vicellio was 
a mountaineer from the Apennmes 
He was worthy to succeed his great 
master for, as Vasari has written, “ not 
only in his art was he great, but he was 
a nobleman in person.” 

Indeed, Titian is one of the most 
splendid figures in all the history of 
painting Deep-chested, clear-eyed, 
with magnificent health and a fine 
presence, he was admired by all But 
if he had had none of these quahties he 
would still have been considered the 



FROM THE SCHOOL OF BELLINI 

The ongmal painting of the above picture is in the Louvre at Pans, and it is credited to the 
School of Gentile Bellini, illustrating the amval of a Venetian ambassador at Cairo Nearly 
five hundred years ago a tailor estabhshed at Padua near Venice an art school, in which Jacopo 
Bellini, a bnlliant painter from Vemce, was a teacher From this school came some of the 
world's most famous painters Gentile and Giovanni were the sons of Jacopo Bellini 



AFTER CORREGGIO’S GREAT PAINTING 



This ■ttondorlul painting of mnhich heiv^orn in 1494 

Antonio Allegn, better knon-n as Correggio, the so for the delicac> of 

Chn5t*oiulu 
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"CHAR1_ES V.” By TITIAN 



Charks V vas both King of Spain and Emperor of Iht Hoh Konian Empire 'in-’ aia \ - 
painted b% Titian, so delighted the monarch that he paid the artist a thou'^ana 
pnee in those dajs The picture represents the King riding at dai,ba:ik o\c i - ^ 
Augsburg, just before the batllcm ^'hich his troops "cre iictonOus 
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By A I6TH CENTURY MASTER 



Atiaetso» 

The onginal of this picture was painted by the great Venetian artist, Paul Veronese, who was 
uorn at Verona in 1528, and died in Venice in 1588 The figure work is especially beautiful 
\ creese painted fora time m JRome, and was rebuked for his worldly treatment of religious 
subjects , the picture abo\ e, as an instance, relating to the taking of Moses from the water 
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wonder of his age because of the beauty 
of his wort 

Before he was thirty years old he 
was elected official painter of Venice, 
and after that his life was a happy and 
splendid one He lived in almost royal 
state and had none of the unhappy 
pinching which made Michael Angelo’s 
life so miserable It is said of him that 
he ennobled all his sitters with some- 
thing of his own majesty He certainly 
did this in the case of the Emperor 
Charles V , whose portrait on horse- 
back by Titian so delighted the monarch 

Year after year he went on painting, 
and in his ninetieth year was still 
wielding the brush with the same 
wonderful vigour He lived to the age 
of ninety-nine, and even then did not 
die of old age It was the plague which 
killed him 

“ The Little Dyer ” 

" The design of Michael Angelo and 
the colouring of Titian ” was the sign 
which Jacopo Robusti set up over the 
door of his studio at Venice, and if it 
sounds sheer impertinence it was not 
so, for Tintoretto (as he was called, 
owing to his being the son of a dyer) 
lived up to his motto 

Once, when asked to compete tvith 
other artists in a design for a ceiling 
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picture for the monastery of San Rocco, 
Tintoretto took the exact measure- 
ments and set to work When .the day 
came for the exhibition of the designs 
it was found that the artist had com- 
pleted the entire work and — ^not only 
that — had fixed it in place The other 
artists were furious and the Prior asked 
why Tintoretto had taken it on himself 
to complete the work 

" That is my only method of prepar- 
ing designs,” replied the artist " It 
is the only way of making sure that the 
purchaser gets what he is paying for 
If you do not care to pay me for my 
work and pains I will make you a pre- 
sent of it.” The Prior looked again. 
He saw it was good work He paid 
Tintoretto’s industry was amazing 
He seems to have decorated half the 
great buildings of Venice in his time 
His “ Paradiso,” still to be seen in the 
Ducal Palace, is the largest painting 
m the world, being 84 feet long and 34 
feet high Tintoretto was the last of 
the great religious painters of Italy 

The Painter of Feasts 

Paul Veronese lived m the same cen- 
tury as Titian and Tintoretto, and in 
his pictures can be seen the life and 
luxury of Venice in that age He ex- 
celled in painting feasts and pageants 



THE WASHING OF THE FEET yinacnon 

Tmiorfetto. painter of the above picture, also belonged to the sixteenth century, and was one of 
the great Venetian artists who studied under Titian He painted a picture 84 feet in width 
and 34 feet in height, said to be the largest ever produced He is best known for his treatment 
of Biblical and other religious subjects 
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BY A MASTER OF ETCHING 



In the abo\ e reproduction ne hai e a further a riv^ The legend 

subject of the picture is St Chnstopher carrying the Chr«t-child a^K __ Chnst-bearer ’ 
here illustrated explains hon St Chnstopher came by tis nause Ahov^ 

You see the Head of Jesus glo-wmg with light from Above. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 



W F^jUjnstH. 


This IS St George and the Dragon as conceti. ed bj the German artist Albrecht DCrer e^Iy m tte 
sixteenth century There seems to be real desh and blood in the figure o£ the s ^t a nd toe 
horse is a masterpiece of drawmg The same artist ga\e the ^rld 

Apocalj-pse,’ a picture inspired from i crses = to S m the sixth <*apto of the ^ok of Rev^^ 
the four riders representing Conquest, War, Famine and Death. The Feast Day of St George 
IS kept in England every jear on April asrd 
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and possibly yet more stormy tunes, so 
that he who was worthy only to see the 
best might not be compelled to see the 
worst ” 

The Dance of Death. 

Although they are only little wood- 
cuts and not to be compared as works 
of art with the wonderful pictures and 
portraits of Hans Holbein, no works of 
this great master have ever appealed 
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more strongly to succeeding generations 
than the picture sequence, " The Dance 
of Death " Death is shown dogging 
the footsteps of Pope and pnnce, rich 
man and poor man 
Hans Holbein was born m 1497 in 
the German town of Augsberg He 
came of a family of painters, but his 
genius was hke that of a sun among 
planets We do not know much about 
the youth of this great artist, but about 



TWO SQUIREELS OF FOUR CENTURIES AGO ^ 

In this beantiful et^mg we see a pair of sqnirrels tliat had their being in 1512 We have a 
connection with the happy lives of these little animals which hved centuries ago, because of the 
g^ius of the artist ^brecht Durer There is wonderful expression m the face of the squirrel 
which IS so obviondy enjoying his nut, and the work in the tail is marvellous Students of the 
time declared they had never seen hair so perfectly presented as Diirer could paint it 





THE ARTIST PAINTS HIS OWN PORTRAIT 



' Anderson 

^^on to our t.^ent.ctl. century eyes this .s n r^Uy 

detail the touch of a master It is a portrait of Albrecht DDrer nhen 

by tlic artist himself in his taentj-se^cath year One of ’Jf “f bd^efe^that 

delightful rendering of the long aavy hair ^0 nf this oortrait is at Madrid. 

DSrer had a special brush for the painting of hair. Ihe onginal of this portrait is at aiaatiQ. 
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1517 Holbein was in Basle, where he Holbein, like a wise man, had fore- 
pamted a wonderful portrait of the seen some of these troubles, and in 1526 
merchant, Jacob Meyer Three years found a refuge m England, where he 
later he became a citizen of Basle and became a friend of Sir Thomas More and 
married a widow with two children pamted a picture of his household. 

Presently he became the favourite of 
When Rome was Sacked. tlie wealthy German merchants settled 

The world at that tune was in con- in London and in 1536 was made Court 
fusion, the Middle Ages giving way to Painter to King Henry VIII 
modern thought In May, 1527, the As Sir WiUiam Orpen says " No 
whole of Southern Europe was horrified Sovereign ever did a wiser or better 
to see Rome sacked by an army of thmg for himself than Henry when he 
Christian troops. made Holbein his painter, for not only 



The original of this picture is in the National GaUery, London The two figures represent the 
ambassadors Jean de Dinteville and the Bishop of Lavaur, and the work is said to have been 
painted to attract to the artist the patronage of foreign diplomats Holbem was appointed 
Court Painter to Kmg Henry VIII , and it is entirely due to this artist that we know what 
Bluff King Hal looked like and what he and his courtiers wore 



MERCHANT OF THE STEEL/ARD 



TT r Mataen 


In the reign of King Henr}- VIIT , a corporation of wealthy German merchants settled and 
traded in London under the title, *' The IVIerchants of the Steelyard/' and George Gisze, the sub> 
jeet of this portrait, ^^as one of band The picture shows us the minute rendenng of e\ ery 
detail, and is a striking illustration of Holbein's capacity and industry The original of tbe 
picture IS in Berlm Holbein died m London from the plague m 1543 
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did the artist present the king to pos- It is entirely thanks to Holbein that 
terity in a manner that mitigates our we know what Bluff King Hal looked 
judgment of his cruelties, but he made like and what he and his courtiers wore 
that whole period of history live for us One of the most delightful of all his 
as no previous period of history lives portraits is that of Robert Cheseman, 
by his series of portraits and drawings the King's Falconer, with a falcon 
of the English Court ” perched upon his fist 



THE KING'S FALCONER " 

This fine portrait by Holbein is at tlie Hague in Holland, and is regarded as being one of the 
most delightful this artist painted The subject is Robert Cheseman, falconer to the King 
The falcon is perched upon the man's fist, and his be-nnged fingers are touching the smooth 
plumage of the handsome bird In days gone by, falcons Mere trained to catch birds on the 
wing, and hunting with the falcon was a popular fidd sport 




IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 



Pamlcd by the artist Paul Rubens, the original of this lovely picture forms part of the Wallace 
collection in London Rubens m as one of the -world's greatest painters, and also one of the hrst 
artists to produce landscapes, tlie abate being an outstanding example Rubens Mas bom in 
1577 and filed till lO^o Ho studied m many of the Italian cities, travelled widely, and was 
knighted in London by King Charles I Ifpnards of i,zoo pictures are believed to have been 
painted by this giant of the brush 


O NE year after the death of Titian 
there was bom m Siegen, West- 
phalia, a boy who was destined 
to become one of the world’s greatest 
painters His father. Dr John Rubens, 
was a native of Antwerp, but, being a 
Protestant, had been driven out by file 
Spaniards who then ruled the Nether- 
lands The boy was christened Peter 
Paul His father died while he was 
very young, and his mother took her 
family back to Antwerp 

Page and Painter 

The next we hear of Paul Rubens is 
as page of honour to Princess Margaret 
de Ligne-Aremberg, but the boy was 
mad on painting, and at fourteen was 
allow’ed to begin w'ork as pupil to his 
cousin, Tobias Verhaeght In all, 
young Rubens had three masters, the 
best being Otto Vaemus, who filled him 
with love for Italian art and presently 
sent him to Venice 


Perfect copies made by Rubens of 
pictures by Titian and Veronese caught 
the eye of the Duke of Mantua, and 
since the young artist was handsome 
and well-mannered, the Duke sent him 
on a mission to Philip III of Spain 
Few young men had seen more of the 
world than Rubens when the death of 
his mother recalled him from Spam to 
Antwerp, where the rulers of Flanders 
made him Court Painter 

He lived at Antwerp, and here, in 
1609, married his first wife, the daughter 
of John Brant At Munich may still 
be seen a charming picture painted by 
himself of Rubens and his wife Both 
are richly dressed in the style of the 
time 

For tw'elve years Rubens lived and 
painted in Antwerp He had many 
collaborators and pupils, and the 
amount of work he turned out was 
immense Rubens was one of the first 
artists to pamt landscapes A famous 
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example is the Rainbow Landscape m 
the Wallace Collection in London 

The Painter becomes Ambassador 

In 1622 Rubens was asked to go to 
France by the Queen Mother, Mane dei 
Media, to decorate her palace of the 
Luxembourg He painted a series of 
magnificent wall pictures now m the 
Louvre With his fine presence and 
courtly manners, the great artist became 
a favourite at the French Court, and was 
presently sent to The Hague to secure a 
renewal of the treaty between Holland 


and Flanders. He did his work so well 
that the Kmg of Spam made him a noble 
We next hear of Rubens visitmg 
Spam for a second tune, where, m 
Madrid, he met that greatest of Spanish 
artists, Velazquez, and the two became 
friends. Then Philip IV. of Spam sent 
Rubens to England as ambassador to 
Charles I to arrange terms of peace 
between Spam and England While in 
England Rubens painted the ceding of 
the Banquetmg Saloon at Whitehall 
Rubens was doing this work when some 
personage asked him < 



THE CHILDEEN OF KING CHARLES I 


Anderson 


Anthony Van Dyck, who painted the above picture, was a pupil of Kubens, and became 
eventually almost as famous as his master After visitmg Italy, he came to England and was 
. appointed painter-jn*ordinary to Eling Charles I , who kmshted him Van Dyck was in the 
first fii^t of the world’s great portrait painters, and is said to have produced upw ards of thirty 
pictures of King Charles The artist died in London. 



RUBENS AND HIS FIRST WIFE 



r lirufkrrann 

In thi-i iKMUdful porlnit v e 'cc Piul Rubens md his first wife, Issbclh Brsnt, 
by the artist liim-elf \\c '■hould note the clearness of tlie drawing, the bcaiitj of the iiands, 
the express on of tlie faces, and also the wealth of detail Thiswas a comparatiaoly cwl> o 
of Riifieiis. and such treatment formed the foundation for liis more dashing and later st)ie 
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Vflcr llic execution of King Charles I , the original of this illustration ^^as sold by the Puritans 
and taken to Ba\ ana, onlj to be purchased later by the great Duke of Marlborough and brought 
back to England The painting shows lOng Charles as an impressively knightly figure, and 
brings out all tlic \ irtues of the royal martjT Note the attendant on the nght with the ICing's 
helmet D) ck was buried in the Old St Paurs Cathedral, but his tomb weis lost amidst 

the ruins after the Great Fire of London 
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THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 



No one knows who was the subject oI this j people 

tcprtsenteJ had a smile which no one even t^daj ""o need 

IS &"S‘?oS;£^ly wockof Hals 
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" Does the ambassador of his Catholic 
Majesty amuse himself with paint- 
ing?'' 

" No,” said Rubens, “ the painter 
amuses himself sometimes with bemg' 
an ambassador " 

Early m 1630 Kmg Charles knighted 
the artist-ambassador and Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens returned to Antwerp. 
His first wife was dead and he married 
agam and settled down on his country 
estate near Malmes, where he spent the 


last years of his life very quietly and 
happily, 

Rubens’ Favourite Pupil. 

Rubens was the first of the Dutch 
pamters to brmg mto that country the 
grace and gorgeous colounng of the 
Itahan school, but all his work was 
robust Though Anthony Van Dyck 
was the favourite pupil of the great 
Dutchman, and later became nearly as 
famous as his master, his style was 
utterly different It was 
refined, almost spiritual 
By Rubens' advice 
young Van Dyck visited 
Italy, and it is an inter- 
estmg comcidence that 
later in life he was, like 
Rubens, called to Eng- 
land, where he became 
pamter-m-ordmary to 
Charles I Also, like 
Rubens, he was knighted 
One of his most famous 
pictures is Charles I on 
horseback, which was 
bought for the National 
Gallery in 1884 for 
£17,500 Someone has 
said of this picture that 
it represents all King 
Charles’ virtues and none 
of his vices, but no one 
can deny that it is a very 
splendid pamting If, 
however, you wish to see 
a far more perfect ex- 
ample of Van Dyck's 
art you should visit the 
WaUace Collection and 
inspect the portrait of 
Philippe le Roy, 
Governor of the Nether- 
lands 

Van Dyck was one of 
the greatest portrait 
painters who ever lived, 
but though his success 
was great his life was 
not a happy one His 
health was poor and he 



F BnwJtntann 

HALS’ "NURSE AND CHILD” 


Here is a small facsimile of another pamting by Frans Hals, 
which IS a perfect eicample of his skill becanse it is so mtensely 
human You feel almost certam that the half-smile on the 
child's face will soon become a full smile The details of lace 
and embroidery are most strikingly executed Hals died in 
Haarlem m 1666 


FRANCOISE VAN WASSERHOVEN 





The original of this picture is in the National Galtety. and that 

that It shows us how strength a^ character of Tjamter was Rembrandt, who 

there is great nobility and dignity in being up m y®^ ™t 1H ^nd was probably the finest 
ranks among ten or twelve of the greatest artats in ^ fi„g, ji,s irork became 

portrait plinter who ever lived The older Rembrandt greiv, the finer ms worn 
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THE THREE TREES 



This IS an etching by the artist Rembrandt, known by the title The Three Trees It shmys 
us faithfully one of Nature’s moods, and has a grandeur of its own, never surpass^ in etchiiig 
In the distance, on the left, is a view of the city of Amsterdam, where many of Rembrandt s 
ongmal pictures may to-day be seen 



Photos W F ManseU 

The actual painting from which this reproduction was taken was sold for 
Lansdowne to an American art collector It is known as " The ' Lansdoivne Mill, ami 
the work of Rembrandt Its charm and appeal he in the veil of soft beauty cast over 
landscape by the atmosphere 
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A MASTERPIECE IN PORTRAITURE 





n F \fan5eU 


Kno.n a, the " IIcvl of a Vouag GtI." the ong.nal of 

It the tto'fc of Jan Vermeer of Delft, whose pictures eentury. and a 

Vermeer counts as one of the ” I.ittlc blasters of Holland m twont\-sia pictures which 
cntic hvi referred to hi-s \%orU of irt as billed > P ^ would 

Vermeer left when he died would not pa> his ‘ 

probiblj be a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
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was always going to quacks who 
poisoned him and made him worse. 
He suffered terribly from gout and was 
only forty-two when he died. 

In 1580 there was bom in the 
famous city of Antwerp a baby who 
was named Frans Hals, son of a 
burgher named Pieter Hals. We know 
very httle of the hfe of Frans, but we 
gather that he was a cheery soul, fond 
of his pipe and his glass and of good 
company Some have tried to make 
out that he was a dmnkard, but, as Sir 
William Orpen says in " The Outlme 
of Art," a drunkard would not have 
been able to paint beautifully at the 
age of sixty, and ■would certamly not 
have been chosen a director of the 
Guild of St Lucas, as Hals was, at the 
age of sixty-four 

Frans Hals’ most famous pmnting is 
the so-called " Laughing Cavaher," and 


truly this is one of the most delightful 
portraits ever painted You do not 
need to know anything of art to enjoy 
it The cavalier has such a jolly, devil- 
may-care expression His " Nurse and 
Chdd ” IS another example of exquisite 
skiU You can see the smile which in a 
moment will be a laugh npplmg over the 
face of the wonderfully-dressed babe. 
His whole art is a reflection of the fine 
spirit of his country in its marvellous 
and successful struggle against an 
immensely stronger Power 

Art’s Idle Pupil 

Twenty-seven years after the birth 
of Frans Hals there arrived in the 
family of a corn miller named Hermon 
Gerritzoon van Rijn a boy who, as 
Rembrandt, holds place among the ten 
or twelve greatest pamters of the world 
At school he spent the wntmg hour 
making sketches on his exer- 
cise book, and no doubt was 
soundly beaten. 

But his love for art was so 
plain that he was apprenticed to 
a fashionable portrait pamter 
He did not stay long, but soon 
went to Leyden to work for 
himself, and was only twenty 
when he pamted his wonderful 
" St. Paul m Pnson " In 
163Z he fell in love with Saskia 
van Uylenburg, whose family 
thought a young artist no 
matdi for their daughter. But 
he manned her and afterwards 
got even with the family by 
painting a senes of pictures 
illustratmg the life of Samson, 
in which Saskia is Dehlah, he 
himself Samson, while the 
Phihstmes are members of his 
wife's family. He also pamted 
a charming picture of his young 
wife and lumself feastmg to- 
gether 

He flung his earmngs about 
recklessly, and when his wife 
died in 1642 found himself poor 
and in debt He wandered 
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THE COURTYARD OF A DUTCH HOUSE 
Pieter de Hooch, who painted the above most realistic 
but homely picture, was bom at Rotterdam m 1630, 
and died at Haarlem m 1677 He ranks high among 
Dutch pamters, and was-ia master bo^ of detail and 
of colour effects Thei 'ongmal of this particular 
picture may be seen in the National Gallery 


THE WORK OF JOHANNES VERMEER 



rr F ManscU 

Another of the roistcmicccs to be found in the National Gallcrv, London, the title of^is 
picture IS ** Lad> Standing at the Virginal ** A Mrpmal ^^as a musical instrument, something 
liFe a spinet, long since supplanted b> the piano Tlic dtuiils of the interior of the apartment 
arc perfect, and the lighting effects charming Vermeer belonged to a great school of painters 
at Delft, in llolland, an ancient tovTi \^herc a famous porcelain ^\as manufactured 
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about the country pamting many land- 
scapes, always hard up and sometimes 
very unhappy The relatives of his 
first wife had not forgiven hun and 
they went to law with him to try to get 
his son, Titus, away from him. 

Then he married again, a woman of 
humble birth, and this annoyed his 
aristocratic patrons, yet she proved a 
good wife, and started an old curiosity 
shop to make a livmg for her wayward 
husband after he became bankrupt. 

Rembrandt was perhaps the greatest 
portrait painter who ever lived, for he 
had the art or talent of seeing the true 
characters of his subjects and represent- 
ing them on canvas He learned con- 
stantly from experience, so that the 


older he grew the finer his work be- 
came Sorrows piled upon him. His 
second wife died and then his dearly- 
loved son followed her to the grave. 

The Little Masters. 

In 1669, worn out by hard work and 
misfortune, the great Rembrandt passed 
away His pupil, Gerard Dou, a man 
with not a tenth of Rembrandt’s genius, 
made a fortune, but, as Sir William 
Orpen says “ It is much easier to 
recognise industry than to understand 
mspiration ” 

All through the seventeenth century 
the Low Countries produced pamters of 
genius Those like Dou, who were con- 
tent to pamt every feather on a bird or 



THE MILL AT AMSTERDAM 


TT F Mansell 


Jacob van Ruisdael, who was bom in 1628 and died in 1682, delighted in painting foammg 
cascades and towering cliffs, but the above picture shows that he was equally at home with to 
less turbulent subjects As a landscape, the work is a model of sound composition, and the 
quaint old mill forms a strange contrast to the ornate and highly-finished building just beyond. 
The original of this picture is at Amsterdam 



THE IDLE SERVANT 



IT F MatxaeU 


The National Gallery, London, houses the original of this lifelike picture, its meaning so ■\\ell 
expressed in the title The painting •was the 'work of Nicolas Maes (1632-93)1 one of the 
pupils of Hcmbrandt It is plainly the mistress of the household \iho has caught her ser\ ant 
asleep amidst the un^' ashed pots and pans The incident of the cat stealing the chicken 
sbo^^'s the artist's po^'er of humorous observation IMaes achieved a great reputation as a 

painter of portraits 
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every scale on a fish, flourished and " The Mill ” the spectator feels as well 
made money, but others, who were as sees the calm before the storm breaks, 
really much greater artists, came near “ The Avenue ” by Hobbema, who 
to starving To-day the pictures of was a pupil of Ruisdael, is a dehghtful 
Vermeer fetch immense prices, yet when example of landscape and is one of the 
he died m 1675 he had nothing to leave most prized possessions of the National 
his widow except twenty-six unsold Gallery Yet Hobbema made so little 
pictures The very least that such a by his brush that at the age of thirty 
collection would bring nowadays would he was driven to obtain a position in 
be £250,000 , then they were worth so the Customs in order to be sure of his 
little that they did not suffice to pay bread and butter, and afterwards 
the small debts of the dead artist pamted only for his own pleasure 

The various Dutch pamters of the 
Painting for Pleasure. seventeenth century have left to us 

De Hooch and Albert Cuyp were every possible aspect of life of their 
great painters Cuyp, in particular, period We have portraits, intenors, 
had an amazing mastery of cloud and landscapes, skating scenes, seascapes 
sky effects Jacob van Ruisdael’s pic- and shipping Some of these paintings 
tures are austere and majestic. He may even be called story pictures 
dehghted in pamtmg foammg cascades " The Idle Servant ” by Nicolas Maes 
and towermg cliffs. In his picture is an example 



‘‘THE AVENUE," BY HOBBEMA 

The original of this picture is undoubtedly one of the most popular among visitors to the 
National Gallery, London It shows a landscape which makes us all appreciate the delights of 
the countryside Hobbema (1638-1709) was a pupil of Ruisdael , but though such a masterly 
painter, he could not earn a living by his brush, and was forced to take a small position in the 
Civil Service of his country Thereafter he pamted only for pleasure and as a hobby* 



SUNNY SHORE 



utcl. artist of mud. inorc 

rjo^ol TOpular of the calm 

frmBc the shore thereabouts Oncjan 
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CHILDREN BY THE SEA 



I 

T mdR Annan & Sons 


” PriQce and Princess,'^ is the title of this picture, %%hich is the work of Mattliew Mans, one of 
three artist brothers who were born m Holland Matthew alone of the three had a romantic, 
poetic nature, and his pictures were like fairy stones in art He >\ent through the Siege of 
Pans and eventually settled in londrn, where he lived the life of a hermit 



IT F Mansell 


Among the school of modem Dutch painters must be included Josef Israels, whose genius gave 
us “ Children by the Sea,** reproduced above, which was exhibited at the Pans Salon in 1857 
Josef took secret lessons in painting from locM artists and the youth was then allowed by his 
father to^go to Amsterdam to study art seriously. 
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THE hOWCS \XD FISHES 

This hcnuliful picture, ^^hlch illustrates the Bible parable of tlic loaacs and fishes, uas pamted 
bj BartoloRiC LstCban Murillo (t0l7-Ss), the great Spanish painter, «ho was the most notable 
pupil of Vclarqucz It s\.as once thought that Murillo’s pictures ucrc better than those of lus 
master, but the critics of our oun time regard N chatquci: as being the superior artist 


O N a day in JIarch, 1914, a cruel 
and homblc outrage took place 
at tlie National Gallery atlien a 
woman named Richardson attacked 
w ith a chopper the exquisite Venus of 
Velazquez, and before anjone could 
stop her had slashed the lovely painting 
m seven places 

This picture, for which the price of 
£45,000 was paid, is one of the best- 
known examples of the art of Diego do 
Silva y Velazquez, who was bom at 
Seville in 1599 

The King’s Painter. 

Young Velazquez took to painting 
as a duck takes to water, and his father 
allowed him to become a pupil of de 
Herrera, who had himself been a student 
under tlie well-known El Greco. Her- 
rera was an ill-tempered man, and the 
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boy was glad to change a jear later to 
the tutorship of Pacheco, whose daugh- 
ter he afterwards married A jear or 
two after Philip IV came to the throne 
of Spain and made Olivarez his Prime 
Minister Oh\'arez was a native of 
Seville and a patron of painters, and 
in 1623 he persuaded the King to give 
a sitting to the j'oung Velazquez It is 
said that Velazquez conquered with 
almost the first stroke of his brush He 
was appointed Court Painter, and the 
young King, who was only eighteen, 
made a friend of him and almost every 
day visited his studio 
Then came the visit of Rubens 
already mentioned, and Rubens not 
only made friends with Velazquez, but 
got on w'ell with the King In 1629 
King Philip allowed Velazquez to go to 
Italy, where he visited Rome, Venice 
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and Naples, met many painters and no of the little Spanish pnnces fell down- 
doubt added to his knowledge of art. stairs and was saved from being badly 
When he returned to Madrid he painted hurt— perhaps killed— by a footman. 
King Philip again and again No fewer who caught him in his arms. The foot- 
than twenty-six portraits of Philip by man was rewarded with a purse of gold 
Velazquez are still in existence but — he was dismissed from the palace 

service 

Rewarded — and Dismissed. So many of the pamtings of Velaz- 

The King and his artist lived and quez are famous that it is hard to make 
grew old together, and Phihp, who was a choice, but the finest is perhaps 
a kindly man, found the society of his “ The Surrender of Breda,” in which 
friend a great relief from the horribly you see Spinola, the Spanish leader, 
stiff etiquette of the Spanish Court. M laying his hand kindly on the shoulder 
an example, it may be mentioned that of the Dutch commander, Justin, who 
no man except the King might touch gives up the keys of the surrendered 
the Queen or a prince or princess city 

on pain of death — even to save her Velazquez, like many great men, was 
life A century and more later one far ahead of his times Some of his 



Aftd<rs<tn 

\\HEN THE|TOVN OF BREDA SURRENDERED 
There is a deep wealth of human sj mpathj' in this picture by the great Spanish artist Diego de 
Slha^ Velazquez, who xvas bom at ScmUc 11 ) 1599 IntheDutcb War of Didependence, Spanish 
forces earned tlie da> , and we see here Justin the Dutchman sadlyj but yet unth dignity, giv^g 
up tlic heis of tlic surrendered citj of Breda ^Icantime, Spmola, the Spanish conqueror, has 
laid his hand almost affectionately on the shoulder of his former opponent 



THE MAIDS OF HONOUR 
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1 4- Tvr*»<lrifl It IS really flU lutiniate 

Here IS another picture by Assesses a wonderful sense of light and 

painting of the Spanish royal family of the time, the little Pnneess came 

W The story goes that Velazquez was P^»"ting the ^ The 

into the room with her attendants, so „ court attendants were fashionable 

group Itself IS regurded as a bnUiant triumph Dwarfs as court att 
“ “ at this time 








MURILLO'S ^^THE MELON=EATERS ” 




Our reproduction is that of another picture 'which is known the whole world over It was 
painted by ^lunllo in his early days, and we do not need to be told that the subject v.as taken 
from real life — almost a " snapshot/' as modern photographers might say Such a picture <w 
two r^ged youngsters, so human themselves and with everything round them realistic* is qquqQ 
to appeal and to aSord pleasure, 




ST. JOHN AND THE LAMB 



W F \fattsell 

"Bcliold (ho Lamb of God. which tahcth away the sin of *1'® *^„2iitiful^iS^ngby 

Baptist, as quoted by the Apostle John, may be taken as f Galled London 

Jturillo, who lived 300 jears ago The ^,™al seem almo^’human 

The lamb's foot placed on the little girl s arm makes the gentle anim 1 
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sketches from Nature anticipate the 
open-air landscape painting of the 
nineteenth century. Velazquez lived 
to the age of sixty and died suddenly 
His funeral was the finest that 
was ever given to any artist The 
whole Court attended, and scores 
of great nobles took part in the 
ceremony 

“The Melon Haters ” 

Two ragged youngsters enjoymg a 
■water melon between them is the sub- 
ject of one of the finest paintings of 


Bartolom6 Esteban Murillo The colour 
IS beautiful, the bloom of the fruit 
wonderfully rendered Murillo w'as the 
greatest of the pupils of Velazquez, and 
one of his pictures, " The Immaculate 
Conception," was purchased by the 
French Government so long ago as 
1852 for the large sum of ;£23,5oo 
Murillo was very famous m his life- 
time, and for two centuries his pictures 
were thought more of than -Idiose of 
Velazquez himself To-day competent 
critics realise that Velazquez was, 
beyond measure, his superior 

During the latter part of 
the eighteenth century no 
country in Europe was in 
a more miserable condition 
than Spain Public offices 
were sold to the highest 
bidder; the people were 
terribly taxed , and, as for 
art, it seemed to be dead 

The Bitterness of Goya 
One day, in the year 
1760, a Spanish gentleman, 
himself a pamter, stumbled 
on a shepherd boy who, 
like the great Giotto, was 
drawmg pictures of his 
father’s sheep on a stone 
Recognising the cleverness 
of the youth, he sent him 
to be pupil to a painter in 
Saragossa. The boy’s name 
was Francisco Jos^ deGoya 
y Lucientes, and he was the 
son of an Axagon peasant 
He grew up big, strong, 
handsome, brilliantly 
clever, but cursed with a 
fierce temper which was 
alw’ays gettmg him into 
trouble. At the age of 
twenty-two he was in 
Madrid, fought a duel, and 
would have been arrested 
had he not escaped with 
a band of bull-fighters and 
sailed to Italy Here he 
got mto fresh trouble and 



TT F fifansell 

FROM A PAINTING BY GOYA 


DoSa Isabel Corbo de Porcel was a Spanish beauty of high 
degree, and her portrait is here marvellously rendered 
The artist was Fr^cisco JosS de Goya y Lucientes, of 
whom we should t^nk more simply as Goya, and who 
was the greatest paiirter of his age (1746-1828} He was 
the sonXof a Spanish peasant 


CHARLES IV. ON HORSEBACK 



^frferson 
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had a narrow escape from bemg hanged 
Again he had to make a hurried escape 
and in 1771 was back in Spain 

Held to Ridicule. 

The next we know of this eccentric 
genius, he was living quietly m Madrid, 
mamed and working steadily A 
wonderful reformation, but it is not 
known how it came about He was 
introduced to Court and painted a 
picture of the King, Charles III. Goya 
was what is called a realist, and his 
pictures mirror the rottenness of 
Spanish society of the period His 
picture of Charles IV on horseback 
has been called a “ monument of 


serene and complacent stupidity " It 
IS strange indeed that the artist 
managed to retain his popularity when 
he was plamly holdmg up his sitters to 
the ridicule of the world He lived all 
through the conquest of Spam by 
Napoleon and painted several realistic 
pictures of unfortunate rebels being 
shot down by French flrmg squads 
Another terrible picture of his is called 
“ The Death of Truth," showing Truth 
suffermg martyrdom at the hands of 
priests 

Poor Goya slowly became deaf , 
then his eyesight failed , but m the end 
it was a stroke of apoplexy that 
finished his tempestuous life 






FAMOUS ARTISTS OF FRANCE 



THE MARRIAGE OF ISAAC AND REBECCA 
The beautiful landscape reproduced aboNO was painted by the celebrated French artist. Claude 
le Lorrain (lOoo-Sa) AVhen this picture uas painted (164S), people cared so little for landscapes 

that human figures illustrating the Bible storj nere included to impart interest We know, 
howcicr, that Claude's purpose was to show the beauties of natural scenery 


W E have talked of Italian, 
Spanish and Dutch art Let us 
now turn to France Painting 
came to France from two different 
directions, Italy and Holland, and the 
first French painters who can he called 
great were Nicolas Poussin, bom in 
1594, and Claude le Lorrain, born in the 
first year of the seventeenth century 
Poussin learned his art in Rome and was 
one of the first great landscape painters, 
as well as a figure painter of ability 
Lorrain, too, gained fame by his land- 
scapes , but tme French art, the kind of 
painting which we all recognise as purely 
French, did not begm until a later date 
Antome Watteau, boro in 1684, was its 
first exponent. 

How Watteau Starved 

This boy was the son of a carpenter, 
and was never strong His father was 


angry with him for his love of art He 
could not understand it, and refused to 
pay the expenses of his son’s education 
A local artist named Gu6nn gave the 
lad some teaching, but Gudrin died and 
young Watteau, afraid of his father, 
ran away to Pans with a scene painter 
named Metayer Metayer deserted him 
and the boy was left alone, absolutely 
penniless and in very poor health He 
found work in a wretched shop where 
religious pictures were produced by 
the score 

In these days such pictures are, of 
course, printed, but then all were 
turned out by hand. Watteau got a 
meal a day and about faalf-a-crown a 
week for workmg twelve hours a day 
By happy chance, an artist named 
GiUot saw some of the boy’s drawings 
and took him as assistant Gillot was 
a decorative artist, but his pupil soon 



IT F Mansellt 

What we call to-day the pure style of French painting was introduced by Antoine Watteau, 
bom in 1684, and the son of a carpenter The above picture, entitled " Ihe Music Party,” is 
an excellent example of his style, and the original is in the Wallace Collection, London 
Watteau's father was angry with him for being attracted to art, and the boy ran away 




GILES AND HIS FAMILY 



The Wallace CoUeefaon m Londoa includes the onginal painting of this reproduction It is_ 
considered a wonderful gem of art. and was the work of Watteau in tto tree French ^le The 
Wallace Collection of pictures, miniatures, porcelam, etc , is at Hertford House Manchester 
Square, London The collection was bequeathed to the nation by Lady WaUace 
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excelled him so greatly that Gillot grew 
jealous and the two separated 

Guardian of the Palace. 

But this tune Watteau fell on his 
feet, for he got work with a man named 
Claude Audran, who was not only a 
pamter, but a guardian of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace Here for the first tune 
m his starved life the young artist saw 
great pictures — ^those of Rubens — and 
in the wide, wild park he found many 
delightful subjects to pamt Without 
slavishly copymg Rubens, Watteau 
adopted his style, but with a delicacy 
all his own 

Trouble loomed agam, for Audran, m 
his turn, became jealous of his gifted 


pupil, but Watteau was too wise to 
quarrel He left him and went back 
to Pans, ^here he competed for the 
Academy Prize and won second place 
He was doing better now Two of his 
pictures were hung in the Academy, 
and a well-known Academician named 
Fosse was so attracted by him that 
he called on young Watteau and 
was very kind to him Presently, to 
his immense surpnse and delight, 
Watteau was elected a member of 
the Academy, and after that he never 
looked back 

But, like many other geniuses he had 
his health wrecked by his cruel hard- 
ships In 1719 he visited London, 
but returned to France weaker than 
before In 1721 he died 
at the early age of 
thirty-seven 

He was a man of 
great kindness and 
sweet disposition, and 
this quality shows in all 
his work His colour 
was exquisite and his 
pamtmg jewel-hke m 
Its beauty 

Rose du Barry 
The famous Marquise 
de Pompadour was a 
great lover of good pic- 
tures and helped many 
of the French artists of 
the eighteenth century 
The beautiful colour 
called Rose du Barry 
was invented by one of 
these artists and was 
originally called Rose 
Pompadour 

This painter was 
Francois Boucher, bom 
in 1703, who won the 
first prize at the Aca- 
demy when only twenty 
years old He was a 
many-sided genius who 
pamted portraits, de- 
signed tapestries, and. 



We may inspect the original of this realistic picture in the 
Wallace Collection, London It was painted by the French 
arhst, Francois Boucher, who was bom ra 1703, and won the 
Fust Prize at the Academy when only twenty years of age 
He invented the beautiful colour called " Rose du Barry " 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS OF FRANCE 



U F Manseli 

A LADY CARVING HER NAME 


The painter of this picture ^as Fragonard* a pupil of Boucher, 
tv ho came to be even better known than bis master, for he vras 
a great ^a^ ounte ith the French nobility Fragonard painted 
in two stales — one to please himself, and the other to the 
app^o^ al of his nch patrons 


into the bargain, was a 
very clever scene 
painter He was 
famous for his bright, 
delicate colourings, 
pale blues and pinks, 
and was a favourite 
artist of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

His pupil, Fragonard, 

IS even better known 
than Boucher, and was 
extremely popular with 
the French nobility 
But his work, lovely as 
It IS, mirrors the times 
Evil times they were, 
for It was the period 
when the under-dog in 
France, worn out with 
taxes and oppression, 
was begmning to growl 
and when the nobility 
pursued pleasure with 
a crazy blindness never 
before equalled 

The Greuze Girl. 

The pictures which 
Fragonard pamted to 
please himself, such as 
“ The Happy Mother,” 
are far more pleasant 
and wholesome than his 
more elaborate works, 
such as " The Swing," 
painted merely to 
please his aristocratic patrons " The 
Happy Mother " is to be seen m the 
National Gallery 

There is a curious resemblance be- 
tween the careers of Watteau and of 
another great French painter who lived 
m the same century. Jean Baptiste 
Greuze, bom at Mkcon m 1725, was 
also the son of a carpenter; and, as 
m Watteau’s case, the father was 
bitterly opposed to his son's desire 
to pamt and beat him whenever he 
caught him drawing Watteau, as we 
know, ran away to Pans, and so, too, 
did Greuze , and there, like Watteau, 


he nearly starved before he could 
find emplojrment At last young 
Greuze got a picture exhibited at the 
Salon and, aU m a mmute, became 
famous 

There the parallel ends because, 
luckily for himself, Greuze was much 
stronger than Watteau and actually 
hved to be eighty years old But his 
was not a happy life, and that was 
due to his wife Her name was 
Anne Gabnel and she was charm- 
ingly pretty Indeed, it is her sweet 
and mnocent-looking face which ap- 
pears m the "Girl Lookmg Up ’’and 
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CHILD \YITH APPLE 
You would find the onginal of this most 
delightful ^mting la the National Gallery. 
London ax^t was Jean Baptiste 

Greuze, who was bom in 1725 Like 
Watteau, he was the son of a carpenter, 
and faced very hard tunes when yonng. 
though he became famous ** all in a minute *’ 

many others of Greuze’s famous 
pictures 

It would seem that Anne was not so 
good and sweet-minded as her pictures 
make her appear, for she led her hus- 
band a sad life and robbed him of his 
savings Poor Greuze saw all the horrors 
of the French Revolution Moreover, 
he outlived his great reputation and died 
at the age of eighty in great poverty. 

A Pcdnter of Napoleon 
The French Revolution of 1789-95 
changed more than the Government of 
France ; it changed the whole art of 
that country It is an interesting 
point that, while the French revolu- 
tionary mobs destroyed many fine old 
houses and monuments, their leaders 
did all they could to protect and en- 
courage art. Large prizes were offered 
for pamting and sculpture, and in 1793 
the Louvre was opened as a museum 
But the pretty romantic pamting of 
artists suii as Boucher, Fragonard and 


Greuze was no longer popular, and the 
rage was aU for the severe style of 
classic pamtmg 

The first pamter to satisfy the new 
taste was Jacques Louis David, bom 
in 1748, who was appomted one of the 
two onginal members of the new Fme 
Arts Committee of the Institute of 
France. 

David was a passionate admirer of 
Napoleon Bonaparte 

" Bonaparte,” he said openty, " is 
my hero.” He pamted him again and 
again, but never very exactly, for 
Bonaparte had not patience to sit for 
more than a few mmutes at a time 
One of David’s most celebrated pic- 
tures is “ Bonaparte Crossmg the 
Alps,” but it is not one of his happiest 
efforts His portrait of Madame R6- 
camier, now in the Louvre, is a much 
finer picture 

There is a story connected with this 
picture Madame Rtomier left the artist 



Pfotos ir F ilanse^t 


FROM A PAINTING BY GREUZE 
The title of this picture (in the Wallace 
Collection, London) is ** Espieglene/' a 
French word meaning a £rolic, or a roguish 
or playful tack This is precisely the spirit 
which the artist has caught on the dainty 
girlish face 
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when the picture was only half finished, 
but later repented and went back, 
begging him to go on with the portrait 

" Madame,” he replied, " artists are 
as capricious as women Suffer me to 
keep your picture m the state in which 
we left It ” 

Fnend of an Empress 

David was not a great pamter, yet to 
him and his pupils all Europe owes the 
revival of the old classical style, and 
no artist of only moderate talent ever 
exercised so great an influence on the 
art of a continent His picture of 
Madame Recamier is perhaps the best 
example of his work Her dress, the 
couch on which she reclines and all the 
surroundings are m the severest Greek 
style, and m complete contrast to the 
work of Boucher and the artists of his 
school and period 

David’s best pupil was Antoine Jean 
Gros His master sent him to Italy to 


study, where he made the acquaintance 
of the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(afterwards the Empress Josephine) 
She mtroduced him to Bonaparte, with 
the result that Gros painted the finest 
portrait of Napoleon that exists He 
was on Napoleon’s staff, and saw much 
fighting, with the consequence that his 
battle pictures are full of life and truth 

For a time his career was triumphant 
and he was made a Baron But David, 
then m exile m Brussels, was troubled 
because his old pupil seemed to be 
giving up the sternly classical style If 
David had reahsed how senously Gros 
would take his reproaches he would 
probably have been more careful m his 
letters Gros grew more and more 
despondent, and at last the poor fellow 
went away and drowned himself 

From the Greeks and Romans. 

One can have too much of a good 
thing, and the severely classical style 



This picture is a portrait of a French’ •woman who was famous for her salons/* to'-'which she 
invited the most eminent men of her time The painting was done by Jacques Louis David 
(1748-1825), who adored Greek and Koman art, and worked in the classical style 


BONAPARTE AT ARCOLA 
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„ I" F Mansett 

nere is something quite poetical about this figure of Napoleon The pamting Mas theivorkof 

MI jfhfe *1!'^ saw much fighting so that his battle pictura are 

full of life and truth Erentually, beimuse he could not paint m stnct accordance with his 
ideals, Gros took his own life 
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of the great painter David made French 
art so cold and chilling that a revolt 
started, headed by a brilliant young 
artist named Gencault His picture of 
an officer on horseback shown in the 
Salon m 1812 created a sensation It 
was so splendidly alive 
Then Gencault painted that terribly 
realistic picture " The Wreck of the 
Medusa,” with its crowd of poor dymg 
folk on a raft in mid-ocean This was 
shown in 1819, and although the cntics 
fairly foamed with rage it marked the 
turning point in French art 
G&icault himself died very young, in 
1824, and was succeeded by one of the 
greatest masters of colour who ever 
lived, Ferdinand Delacroix To begin 
with, Delacroix was so poor that he 


could not afford to frame his first pic- 
ture, but surrounded it with laths 
pamted yellow Baron Gros was im- 
mensely struck with the picture and 
was kmd to the young artist, yet 
thirty-five years passed before the 
splendid pictures of this talented 
painter admitted him to the Academy 
So life and feeling came back into 
French art and a new school arose of 
what are called reahst pamters 

The Struggles of Corot. 

The name of Jean Baptiste Corot is 
now known all over the world, yet 
Corot had a harder struggle than Dela- 
croix before he gained fame He began 
paintmg at twenty-six, and his father 
made him an allowance of £60 a year 



You imU ha\e heard of the artist, Jean Baptiste Corot (1796-1875) Here is one of his f^ons 
pictures, the cant as of -which bangs in the Louvre at Pans Corot’s pictures are notable for 
their pale blues .and greens and soft, delicate colours, and he excelled at landscape He -was 
sixtj’ } ears of age before he sold a single picture 



Phdes ir F ifansetlf 

This companion 'picture (the onginnl of which is in the Lotvii^i at Pans) is rahtled " The 
Gleaners, and pics a true presentation of harvest-home in France, where the fields have not 
the hedges to which we have powa so accustomed in this country Millet lumself came of 
peasant stock, and worked hard on a little farmstead in his boyhood 
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For more than twenty years this was 
all he had on which to live. His pictures 
are noted for their pale blues and greens 
and soft delicate colours 

It was not until he was sixty that 
the greatness of Pfere Corot became 
known His old age he spent happily 
as father of a little colony of artists m 
the forest of Fontainebleau 

Painter of Peasants 

Jean Frangois Millet wiU live for aH 
time as the first to pamt the peasant 
true to hfe. " The Sower,” " The 
Gleaners ” and " The Angelus ” are 
among the world’s most famous pic- 
tures Himself the son of a small 
farmer, he struggled for years agamst 
poverty, and it was not until the Great 
Exhibition m Paris m 1867 that Millet 
came into his own By that time it was 
too late, for his health had begun to fail 

A patron of Gustave Courbet wished 
him to pamt a picture of angels for a 
church 

" Angels 1 " said Courbet, " I have 


never seen angels, and what I have 
not seen I cannot pamt ” Courbet, 
son of a wealthy French farmer, was 
bom in 1819, and m 1849 pamted a pic- 
ture which became famous. It was 
called " After Dmner at Omans ” It 
was thought so great that Courbet was 
placed “ hors concours," that is, given 
the right to show at the Salon without 
submittmg his works to the Selectmg 

Jury 

Courbet hated the rule of Napo- 
leon III and refused the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour offered him 
When the revolution broke out in 1871 
he became President of Fine Arts and 
his first act was to pull down the 
column of Napoleon I. in the Place 
Venddme Yet he carefully preserved 
the artistic treasures of Paris agamst 
the fury of the mob 

When the Commune was suppressed 
Courbet was arrested and sentenced to 
pay 400,000 francs to reconstruct the 
Column This rumed him and he died 
in exile 



This well-known picture was painted by the Frenchman, Claude Monet, who was bom in Pans 
m 1840 He was an artist who painted wiUi broken touches, his idea being chiefly to give the 
most realistic effects of light Such an artist is spoken of as bemg an ** impressionist," meaning 
that he interprets impressions rather than hard outlmes You should study the way in which 
light falls on the water in this masterp ece 
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THC BEGGAR’S OPERA " ^ 

^\hcn John G-\\ first proJiiccd lus pla> "The Beggar’s Opera," at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Tltcalre London, in 172S, the artist Willnm Hogarth painted scxcral pictures from its scenes, 
one of aaliich is icproiluctd abosc It «.as Hogarth’s association with the company plajmg in 
this opera that indirectl> led him to take up portrait-pamting 


I T IS time that we turn to England 
and some of her great artists Tlie 
Stuart kings had artistic tastes, par- 
ticularly the two Charles, but when 
George I came to the throne all was 
changed 1 hese Hanoverian inonarchs 
hardly knew one picture from another, 
and artists had no encouragement from 
the Court In the circumstances it is 
rather wonderful that arl flourished 
as It did during the eighteenth renturj', 
and that English painters arose whose 
names stand in the highest rank 

Motes on his Thumb-nait 
1 he first of these was William 
Hogaith, who was bom in London m 
1697 Ills father was a schoolmaster, 
and had the good sense to put no ob- 
stiicle in the way of Ins son's artistic 
career Young Hogarth was appren- 
ticed to a silversmith, and when only 
nineteen years old started business for 
himself as an engraver He worked 
hard and in his spare time attended the 
painting classes of Sir James Thornhill, 


who was an artist favoured by Queen 
Anne 

Thornhill’s method of teaching was to 
give his pupils pictures to copy, but 
Hogarth despised this sort of work 
It was, he said, " like pouring water 
from one vessel to another ” He had 
an original bent of mind and was 
alwaj’s on the watch for original sub- 
jects It is said that, when he had no 
paper at hand, he would make pictorial 
notes on his thumb-nail But if he did 
not think much of Sir James, his 
opinion of Sir James’s daughter was 
high, and in the end he ran away with 
her and married her, much to her 
father’s annoyance 

Hogarth’s first success was a set of 
engravings published in 1724, called 
“ The Talk of the Town,” making fun 
of the way foreigners were lionised in 
London At first they scandalised 
Londoners, but when Gay produced 
lus " Beggar’s Opera,” lashing the 
same fashionable folly, Hogarth's en- 
gravings began to sell Hogarth became 
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great fnends with Gay’s company, and 
this led him to portrait painting One 
of his first portraits was of Lavmia 
Fenton as PoUy Peachum She was 
the actress who afterwards became 
Duchess of Bolton. 

Then came " The Rake’s Progress ” 
and other sets of engravings which 
made the young painter famous and 
brought him a good deal of money 
Hogarth was the first great artist 
whose works were engraved in large 
numbers, and so he became the earliest 
to appeal to the masses as well as the 
classes Sir James ThornhiU was 
reconciled to his son-in-law, and from 
that time onwards Hogarth’s career 
was successful One often thinks what 
a marvellous Punch artist Hogarth 
would have made if Punch had then 
been in existence There has never 
been anyone to surpass him in the art 
of blowing up pictorially the follies of 
fashion. 

With all his success, Hogarth re- 


mained the same simple soul to the 
end of his life It is told of him that 
he once walked home to his house in 
Leicester Square in pourmg ram, quite 
forgettmg that he had a coach of his 
own waning for him 

A Costly Joke. 

Richard Wilson was the son of a 
Welsh clergyman, and was born on 
August 1st, 1714, the very day on 
which Queen Anne died. From child- 
hood he was mad on drawing, and he 
was sent to London to learn painting 

Though Wilson gained his fame by 
landscape painting, he was also a first- 
rate painter of portraits, and his 
portrait of himself, which is in the 
Royal Academy, is worth going a long 
way to see Another beautiful picture 
of his IS “ The Thames at Twicken- 
ham ” 

Wilson was a sturdy sort of man, 
whose motto was " Art for Art’s 
Sake,” but he had the misfortune to 



THE THAMES NEAR TWICKENHAM 

This wonderful landscape mirrors the sweet, natural beauty of the River Thames and gives us 
an idea of Enghsh scenery at its very best The arbst was Richard Wilson, who is known as 
the ** Father of Bntish Landscape " He was bom m 1714, on the very day on which Queen 
Anne passed away Though he achieved such fame, he died in poverty 
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THE AGE OF INNOCENCE ^ 

This delightful picture is a portrait of tiie artist's little grand> 
niece, Theophila G^atkin, at the age of six The original pic- 
ture, now in the National Gallery, London, was the work of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds It reveals in a wonderful manner the 
innocence of childhood 


live dunng a period 
when Art was not 
appreciated Yet for 
some years he managed 
to make, at any rate, 
a decent living Then 
came disaster In 1776 
he sent to the Academy 
a picture of " Sion 
House from Kew Gar- 
dens." which attracted 
the notice of King 
George HI , and which 
he thought of buying 
The King told Lord 
Bute to ask the price, 
and the pamter wanted 
sixty guineas Lord 
Bute thought the pnee 
too high, whereujxm 
Wilson smilingly said 
“ Tell His Majesty he 
may pay for it by in- 
stalments ” Bute, who 
was perhaps the most 
pompous fool who ever 
held high position in 
the British State, took 
the laughmg remark 
seriously and was pro- 
foundly shocked Poor 
Wilson lost the little 
favour that the Court 
ever showed to artists, and for the last 
years of his life his income was no more 
than £50 a year He died at Llanberis 
in 1782 

Another Son of the Church 

It IS comforting to turn from the sad 
story of Richard Wilson to the happier 
one of Sir Joshua Rejmolds Bom in 
1723, Joshua was the seventh son of a 
Devonshire parson He was a fine, 
handsome boy with manners that 
matched his appearance, and at quite 
an early age Lord Mount-Edgeumhe 
became his patron Then a great 
piece of luck befell him Commodore 
Keppel put into Plymouth for repairs, 
met young Joshua, took ahking to him, 
and offered him a free passage to the 


Mediterranean in his ship the Cen- 
Um on So J oshua won to Rome, where 
he saw the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo and was able to copy and learn 
from them 

He was thirty when he returned to 
England , then he made his home in 
London, and, paintmg steadily, became, 
by degrees, recognised as the greatest 
artist of his time When the Royal 
Academy was founded m 1768 he was 
elected its first President He was not 
only a great pamter, but a distinguished 
gentleman, a friend of the great Dr 
Johnson, of Burke and of Goldsmith. 

ne deep richness of his colours has 
never been surpassed, and he was one 
of the first successful pamters of chil- 
dren in England The sad part of it is 
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that he was careless about the choice 
of his pigments, so that some of his 
greatest pamtmgs, such as “ The Tragic 
Muse,” are wrecks to-day. 

Life flowed on peacefully until he was 
sixty-six, when he had the misfortune to 
lose the sight of one eye Three years 
later he died and was buried m state in 
St Paul’s Cathedral 

The Man who Robbed the Orchard 

A httle boy living with his father and 
mother at Sudbury m Suffolk saw a 


man robbmg the orchard, and quickly 
made a sketch of him. So good was the 
likeness that the robber was recognised 
by it and arrested 

This boy was Thomas Gainsborough, 
afterwards to be known as one of the 
greatest of English pamters He was 
sent to school, but since he would work 
at nothing else but drawmg and sketch- 
ing, was dispatched to London at the 
age of fifteen to study under the French 
engraver, Gravelot Afterwards he was 
a pupil of the portrait painter Hayman 



THE BLUE BOY ^ Mansell 

There is an interesting story behind this picture by Thomas 
Gainsborough Sir Joshua Reynolds in a lecture to students 
remarked that blue should not be massed together m a picture 
Gainsborough repUed by pamting his famous " Blue Boy " 
(here reproduced), so provmg the statement by Reynolds to 
have been quite \rrong 


At the age of eighteen 
he came back to Sud- 
bury and began to 
pamt portraits When 
he was only nineteen 
he married a charming 
girl called Margaret 
Burr, who had some 
money of her own, and 
the young couple set- 
tled down at Ipswich 
and lived very happily, 
Gamsborough soon 
making a name for his 
portraits 

Fortune at Bath. 

In 1760 he made up 
his mind to try his 
fortune at Bath, which 
had then become a very 
fashionable resort He 
did well at Bath , com- 
missions poured in, yet 
even so he only got 
eight gumeas apiece for 
portraits whidi have 
since sold for thou- 
sands Personally he 
was very popular, but 
the rackety life did not 
suit his poor wife, who 
went out of her mind. 

In 1768 Gainsborough 
was chosen one of the 
origmal members of the 
new Royal Academy, 
and went to live m 
London, where, it is 
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THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 
This picture is regarded as being the masterpiece of George 
Romney (1734-1^2), who was the son of a lancasbire farmer 
The pamting displa;p the pensive beauty of an unknown sub- 
ject, whose powdered, auburn hair is bound up with green 
ribbon Romney died at ICendal 


said, duchesses besieged 
his studio 

He and Sir Joshua 
Re3molds were rather 
jealous of one another, 
and this led to a cunous 
incident In a lecture 
to Academy students 
Sir Joshua remarked 
that blue should not be 
massed together in a 
picture Gamsborough 
heard and replied by 
pamting his famous 
" Blue Boy,” which 
proved Sir Jfoshua to 
be quite wrong 

His jiortraits brought 
Gainsborough a for- 
tune, so that he was 
able to have two coun- 
try houses as well as 
his town house Early 
in 1788 he fell ill, and 
when the doctor told 
him his case was hope- 
less he calmly arranged 
his affairs Before he 
died he sent a message 
to Sir Joshua to come 
and see him, and the two great painters 
made up their differences “ We are 
all going to Heaven,"said Gainsborough 
at the last, " and Van Dyck will be of 
the party ” 

The Painter of Lady Hamilton 

There was not much love lost among 
the great painters of the eighteenth 
century, and Reynolds, kindly man as 
he was, became jealous not only of 
Gamsborough, but also of the other 
great portrait painter of the period, 
George Romney Romney was son of 
a small farmer in Lancashire and had 
hardly any education, but all his spare 
time he spent m makmg sketches of the 
people around him. He fell in with a 
vagabond artist named Christopher 
Steele, and travelled with hun Steele 
treated him badly, and Romney was 
glad to get away from him and earn a 


livmg by pamtmg portraits up and 
down the I^ke country at two gumeas 
apiece By 1762 he had managed to 
save ^100. 

He had married, so now he left {/jo 
with his wife, while with the other £30 
he went up to London to try for a 
prize of fifty gumeas, offered by the 
Society of Arts He was at first 
awarded the prize, but afterwards the 
judges reversed this verdict, and he was 
awarded only the second prize of 
twenty-five gumeas. Romney bdieved 
that this was the fault of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and was greatly upset about 
it 

But slowly he gamed success, and in 
1767, when thirty-three years old. was 
able to visit his wife and daughter at 
ypniial He then went back to London, 
where he soon was making £1,000 a 
year In 1773 he visited Italy, where 
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Perhaps no portrait 
painter who ever lived 
excelled Romney in the 
dehcacy and sweetness 
with which he por- 
trayed women He' 
died at Kendal in 1802 

A Methodical Genius 
It IS at school that 
nearly every great 
painter has first shown 
his love for drawing, 
and Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, Scotland’s great- 
est portrait painter, 
was no exception to this 
general rule Henry 
Raeburn, son of a well- 
to-do manufacturer, 
was born in 1756 He 
was sent to Henot’s 
School, where his cari- 
catures of his masters 
made other boys laugh, 
but did not please &e 
subjects of these efforts 
At fifteen he was ap- 
prenticed to an Edin- 
burgh goldsmith, but 
soon took to paintmg 
miniatures and por- 
traits One of his sub- 
jects was the young 
widow of a wealthy 
he learned a great deal, and when he Frenchman named Leslie, and she and 
came back to London his charge of fif- the artist at once fell in love and were 
teen guineas for a portrait rose to £80. mOTied, so that at twenty-two Rae- 
He was forty-eight when he met the bum found himself a rich man 
exquisitely beautiful Emma Lyon, Some men might have slacked off 
known afterwards as Lady Hamilton, m these happy circumstances, but 
and for a long time would pamt nobody not Henry Raeburn At the advice of 
else. One of his finest portraits of this Sir Joshua Reynolds, he visited Rome 
lady IS m the National Gallery Later and stayed two years, leammg much 
he painted the famous Mrs Robinson, When he returned he settled down to 
known as " Perdita,” > one of the pamt in Edmburgh, and there never 
greatest beauties of her time The was an artist whose career was a more 
finest of all his pictures is '' The unbroken success He exhibited every 
Parson’s Daughter" in the National year at the Academy ; he was knighted 
Gallery, yet the strange thmg is that by George IV., and became His 
no one knows who this lovely little Majesty’s Limner for Scotland 
lady was If Romney was the great painter of 



BOY WITH BIRD'S NEST 


We are indebted for this lovely work of art to the genius of 
John Hoppner (1758-1810), who was bom at Whitechapel, 
London His mo^er, however, had some form of employment 
at the Royal Court, so tlmt he was from childhood brought into 
touch wi1^ the people of high degree whose portraits he was 
afterwards to pamt 



The picture here leproduced is one of the finest examples of the portrait-piintmg of Sir Thomas 
Lawence, P R A Tiie subject is the Hon C ^ Lambton son of the Earl of Durham The 
portrait was painted in 182s The little bo\ was ‘«e'ven \ears old at the time but died at the 
age of ten On the death of Sir Joshua Ret nolds Sir Thomas LawTcnce w as appointed painter 
to King George III Porlmts b\ this great master are to be seen in most large pn\*ate and 
public collections of pictures Our reproduction is taken from the ongmal etching m colour 

bj J Atphege Brewer 

K I K MI, p 60 
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BOY WITH RABBIT " *■ 

Tbis picture and the prc' ions one forao a splendid pair but the 
onginal of the aboac small facsimile vras the norL of Su Henry 
Raeburn, R A , nho is regarded as the greatest portrait painter 
Scotland has c\ cr produced Not many > cars ago a portrait by 
Racbarn nas sold for a sum vscll m excess of ^co.ooo 


women, Raeburn ex- 
celled in hia portraits 
of men, and his por- 
trait of Sir John Sm- 
clair IS one of the finest 
paintings of its kmd 
in existence He was 
a wonderful norker, 
working every day 
from nine in the morn- 
ing to five in the even- 
ing It is said that 
he spent more time in 
studying his sitters 
than in painting them 
WTien he did start 
paintmg he worked 
with tremendous speed 
In 191X one of Ins por- 
traits sold for the im- 
mense sum of 22,300 
guineas 

Politics and a Piunfer, 

Though the first two 
Georges cared nothing 
(or pamtings or pain- 
ters, It is not fair to 
tar George III with 
the same brush, for he 
did occasionally buy a 
picture, and there is at 
least one case on record 
where he was kind to a 
struggling young artist This was John 
Hoppner, painter of the very beautiful 
portrait of the Countess of Oxford, 
which is in the National Gallery. 
Hoppner’s mother was employed about 
the Court, and her son became a 
chorister at the Chapel Royal But 
the boy, hke all great artists, soon 
showed his love for brush and pencil, 
and the King interested himself to get 
him admitted to the Academy Schools. 

There, at the age of twenty-four, 
John Hoppner won the highest award, 
the Gold Medal, and settled down to a 
prosperous career of portrait painting. 
He painted the three princesses for the 
King and became fashionable. 

Unfortunately for himself, he med- 

K T K<— TOL. Ytl 


died in politics He turned ^^^llg, 
and wrote some really excellent articles 
for the Quarterly Review The result 
was that he lost all his favour at Court 
and all his commissions for painting 
Court beauties Hoppner lived into 
the nineteenth centuiy, and died in 
iSio. 

A Child Prodigy. 

In 1769 a man named Lawrence 
kept the Black Bear Inn at Devizes, 
where smart people used to stay for the 
night on their way between London 
and Bath Lawrence had a son named 
Tliomas, vho was such a handsome 
child that the visitors used to pet him 
greatly He entertained them by 
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drawing pictures , and, grown older, was 
allowed to copy pictures in the great 
houses in the neighbourhood 

His father, finding that his son was 
such a genius, took him to Bath and 
rented a studio, where Thomas, aged 
only fifteen, drew heads in charcoal at 
a guinea apiece At sixteen the boy 
began to paint in ods, and presently his 
father brought him to London and 
rented a studio for him in Leicester 
Square The amazing thing is that, at 
eighteen, young Lawrence was able to 
keep hunself and his whole family by 
his painting, and at the same time 
attend the Academy Schools He 
made friends with the great Joshua 
Reynolds, who was very lund to him 


No painter’s career was ever more 
successful His good manners and 
good looks helped him greatly, and at 
twenty-two (three years before the 
ordinary age limit) he was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy and 
became the King’s portrait-painter-in- 
ordmary He was able to put up his 
prices to a point never before reached, 
and merely for a head he received 200 
guineas For one portrait, " Lady 
Gower and Child,” he was actually 
paid 1,500 guineas 
He visited almost every capital in 
Europe and painted a large number of 
royal personages In character he 
was kind and generous, but weak and 
extravagant, and though he made a 
great income for 
many years, it 
IS said that he 
was nearly al- 
ways m debt 

A Girl m Boy’s 
Clothes 

Angelica 
Kaufmann,bom 
m 1741, was the 
daughter of a 
Swiss portrait 
painter who 
settled in Eng- 
land, and at ten 
years old she 
was making a 
good deal of 
money by doing 
portraits in 
crayon Two 
centuries ago 
there was such 
a prejudice 
against women 
artists that An- 
gelica’s father 
had to dress her 
m boy’s clothes 
when he took 
her to the 
Academy to 
copy pictures 



For a charming study of two children this picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P R A , would be hard to equal lawrence was brought up at the " Black 
Bear," Devizes, 'Wiltshire, and passengers by the stage coaches which 
stopped at his father’s inn used to pet him — ^whilst he entertained them 
by drawing pictures 
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This IS considered to be one of the finest paintings by the English artist, George l^Iorland (1763- 
1S04) Though he IS known to haNC produced upwards of 4,000 pictures, few of them attained 
to tJic high standard of the one repr^uced abo\c Morland was greatly addicted to bouts of 
intemperance, and he went to the gra\c at a very carl> age largely as the result of his dissolute 

habits 


^Vhen she was about fifteen her 
father went with her to Italy, and in 
Venice she met the wife of the British 
Ambassador, who took a great fancy to 
her and brought her back to England 
Angelica was extremely clever She 
spoke four languages fluently , she 
was very sweet-looking, and she not 
only painted extremely well but was a 
clever musician The Queen admired 
her and she became so popular that in 
1769 she was nominated as one of the 
foundation members of the Royal 
Academy 

Marvellous Morland 

When she was thirty-miie she mar- 
ried the Venetian painter, Antonio 
Zucchi, and the two settled in Rome, 
where they lived and painted happily 
for many years 

All the early European artists painted 


figures or portraits, and up to the 
seventeenth century landscape painting 
was practically unknown While m 
China and the East landscape had long 
been looked on as the highest branch of 
art, in Europe opinion was otherwise, 
and there was no one to appreciate the 
beauties of Nature 
The great Frenchman, Claude, born 
in 1600, was the first European artist 
to paint landscapes, hut the people of 
his own time thought little of his beau- 
tiful work In England Wilson, whom 
we have already mentioned, was the 
first landscape painter, but his finest 
work went begging 

The earliest landscape painter to gain 
any success in England was George 
Morland, who was born m 1763 He 
was the son of a painter and, like many 
great geniuses, displayed his talent at 
a very early age He began drawing 
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when only three years old, and at ten 
a picture of his was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy His father, .who 
seems to have been pure brute, kept 
the wretched little boy shut up m,an 
attic paintmg all day and every day, 
and lived on the fruits of his work, so 
It 13 not wonderful that when the 
unfortunate George at last managed to 
escape he took to drmk 
For years he rambled about the 
country pamtmg rustic scenes and 
livmg in ale-houses His pictures sold 
well and many were engraved, so that 
his name became known even in his 
lifetime His industry was wonderful, 
for he IS known to have pamted more 
than 4,000 pictures Drmk was his 
rum, and Morland, who might have 
been one of the world’s greatest artists, 
sank mto a mere pot-boiler and died 


in a debtor’s prison at the early age of 
forty-one. 

The Shakespeare of English Painting 
In the year 1786 some drawings 
exhibited in the window of a hair- 
dresser’s shop m Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, attracted the attention of 
passmg artists They were the work of 
Joseph Turner, the eleven-year-old son 
of the owner of the shop The result 
was that Joseph was sent to the Soho 
Academy, and m 1789 was admitted to 
the Royal Academy Schools. So began 
the career of the greatest of all English 
artists, the man Who has been rightly 
called the Shakespeare of British Art 
Young Turner had to make his own 
living while he learned He sold a few 
sketches and used to do hack work for 
architects, as well as colouring prints for 



THE FIGHTING T£MSRAIXE 


W’y Mansell 


The original from which the above reproduction was ‘taken is in the National Gallery, London, 
and was the work of J M W Turner, R A This fine picture is full of romance The Titnira^e 
was one of the towering battleships ^at took part in the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 In this 
painting she is seen being towed to her last berth to be broken up The old inan-o*-war is almost 
spectral in the waning evening light, in contrast to the dark mass of the tug 
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THE TRENT. NEAR BURTON " ^ 

A typical hayfield figures in this fine picture, with a hay-baxge floating lazily upon the placid 
river The painting was the work of Peter de Wint (1784-1849), who was bom at Stone, in 
StafEordshire, though belonging to an old and much respected Dutch family De Wmt loved 
painting flat stretches of river scenery under a summer sky 


engravers. He made a very good 
friend in the kindly Dr. Thomas Monro, 
who lived m Adelphi Terrace, in the 
very next house to what is now the 
Savage Club He fitted up a studio 
for &e boy, and gave him oyster 
suppers besides many a shiUing 
In 1797 Turner exhibited his first 
Academy picture and opened a studio 
of his own m Hand Court, Maiden Lane 
In those early days he pamted m water 
colours, and smce he never had any 
difficulty in selling his sketches he was 
not half-starved as so many painters 
were m those times 
Two years later, m 1799, he was 
elected an Associate of Royal 
Academy, and in 1803 painted his pic- 
ture of C^ais Pier, provmg his amazmg 
power of depictmg rough seas and 
stormy skies Of this picture Ruskm 
says it IS . " The first which bears the 
sign manual and sign mental of Turner’s 
colossal power " From this time on- 
wards Turner began to travel abroad, 
visitmg France, Italy, Switzerland and 
parts of Germany He became famous 
for his power of depicting the glories of 
the sky, especiaUy the splendour of 
sunrise and sunset His " Sun Rismg 


Through Vapour,” pamted m 1807, was 
his favourite picture He sold it, but 
twenty years later bought it back in 
order to bequeath it to the nation 

To Greater Glories 

Turner was never content to stand 
still From year to year he advanced 
to greater and greater glories He was 
able to see and reproduce Nature’s own 
colourmg in a way which no painter 
before or smce has equalled He was 
not without his critics The novelist, 
Thackeray, accused him of "flingmg 
a pot of paint in the pubhc’s face ” 
Fortunately for the world. Turner was 
by that time mdependent of critics 
He had made a comfortable fortune, 
for he was a good business man, and 
did not waste his money, so he pamted 
as he liked. 

In 1840, when Turner was sixty-five, 
he first met John Ruskm, then fresh 
from Oxford Two years later Ruskm 
published his first volume of " Modern 
Painters," the real subject of which 
was Turner’s supenonty to all other 
painters, ancient and modem. 

When Turner died m 1851 he left a 
fortune of ^140,000, the bulk of which 
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he willed for the benefit of arts and 
artists But his most magnificent 
bequest was to the National Gallery. 
It consisted of 362 oil pamtmgs, 135 
water colours, 1,757 studies m colour 
and thousands of sketches 
It is difficult to say which was 
Turner's greatest picture InMr B W 
Leader’s opinion, " Ulysses Deridmg 
Polyphemus" is the finest Turner 
chose for his subject the moment when 
Ulysses, having escaped from the 
monster by intoxicating him and de- 
stroymg his one eye, has embarked m 
his ship and is mocking the impotent 
rage of the giant on the high clifis 
above The glowmg colour of this 
picture, with its flaming sunrise, is 
beyond description 
Turner was not popular with his 
brother artists. He had a habit of 


visitmg the Academy on Varmshmg 
Day, and if his picture happened to be 
challenged by those hung near it he 
would put on a few extra touches of 
colour to heighten its effect In so 
doing he simply " killed " ^e adjacent 
pictures Yet he could be kindly He 
had a great admuation for Sir Tliomas 
Lawrence , and once, when a landscape 
of his was hung between two of Law- 
rence’s pictures, he dehberately dar- 
kened his own paintmg so that it 
should not clash with those of his 
friend 

Turner’s Fellow Student 

Though Peter de Wmt’s name is 
Dutch, and he was son of a Dutchman, 
he was bom at Stone, in Staffordshire, 
in 1784 He must have inherited his 
love of paintmg from some old Dutch 



A WINDY DAY." BY DAVID COX " ^ 

Here as another beautiful picture, the original of which hangs in the National Gallery As one 
peers into the painting one can almost feel the wind eeping across the common into the faces 
of the woman and her dog David Cox (1783-1859) was one of the most remarkable landscape 
artists of his day and was an adept at portraymg stormy weather He was bom near 
Binmnglmm, and was the son of a blacksmith 



_ wFMamett^ 
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ancestor, for though his father wanted 
him to be a doctor he cared for nothing 
but pencil and brush. He was sent to 
the engraver, John Raphael Smith, as 
pupil, and was for a time a fellow- 
student at the Academy School with 
the great Turner, and by the tune he 
was twenty-three was exhibitmg at the 
Academy, 

Stormy Skies. 

He painted direct from Nature and 
was most successful in river scenes 
His " Trent near Burton,” a beautiful 
picture of typical English scenery, is at 
South Kensington. 

While de Wint painted soft, quiet 
landscapes, David Cox, who lived and 


1 

. I 


painted at the same time as de Wint, 
was best m depictmg stormy skies and 
wmd-nven clouds David was the son 
of a Birmingham blacksmith, and bom 
in 1783 'l^ile quite a small boy he 
had a fall and broke his leg Some kind 
person gave him a box of pamts to 
amuse himself with while he lay in bed 
He made such good use of them that 
when he got well again his parents 
apprenticed him to a painter of minia- 
tures This man committed suicide, 
and young Cox got a job with a scene- 
pamter and went to London, where he 
pamted scenes at 4s a square yard at 
the Surrey Theatre. In his spare time 
he made sketches and sold them. 

A clever water-colour pamter named 
Varley was so taken 
with one of these 
sketches that he gave 
the boy free lessons. 
Cox improved so 
rapidly that he was 
able to give up his 
drudgery at the tWtre 
and himself earn money 
by giving lessons In 
1805 he went to Wales, 
where he fell m love 
with the scenery, and 
this was the &st of 
many visits to the 
country of mountains 
and passes Almost 
every year of his life 
he visited Bettws-y- 
Coed and pamted there 
Up to the age of 
fifty-six he pamted in 
water-colours Then a 
meetmg with William 
Muller, a clever pamter 
m oils, turned Cox’s 
attention to that 
medium, and durmg the 
last years of his life he 
did almost all his work 
m oils 

One of his most cele- 
brated pictures repre- 
sents an old woman and 



IT F ilansftt 

A WINDMILL ON HOUSEHOLD HEATH 
The work of John Crome (1768-1821), this picture shows us a 
truly noble landscape The artist devoted all his life to painting 
the beauties of East Anglia He was bom at Norwich, the son 
of a poor weaver, and began life as errand>boy to a doctor, 
afterwards obtaining a post with a sign>wnter 



'• GRETA BRIDGE." BY COTAIAN " ^ 'f""’"' 

Greta Bndge, in the English Lake District, near Kcsirtck, is hero seen m Mhat is considered to 
be the masterpiece in trater-colour of the artist John Cotman, who was equally e0cctive in oils, 
and did &ne etchings as w ell Cotman w as the son of a Konvich draper His pictures command 
high prices, but the artist enjoj cd neither fame nor honour dunng his lifetime 


a dog struggling across an open common 
in the teeth of a strong breeze The 
sky is lull of wind, and looking at this 
painting you can almost feel the gale in 
your face 

Act from the East of England. 

At the time of Turner’s birth a miller 
named Constable lived at East Berg- 
holt, in Suffolk, where he owned two 
large windmills. In 1776 a son was 
bom to him, named John, who was 
destined to take very high place among 
English painters 

His father wanted the boy to become 
a parson, but young Constable cared for 
nothing but brush and palette Sir 
George Beaumont, a landowner in the 
neighbourhood, who was himself some- 
thing of an artist, saw and liked the 
boy’s sketches and was good to him. 
Through his advice and help John 
Constable was sent to London at the 


age of nineteen to study art, and was 
admitted to the Royal Academy 
Schools. He got on steadily, and in 
180Z had a picture in the Academy 
He began as a portrait painter, but 
all his love was for Nature, and pre- 
sently he went back to Suffolk and 
began to paint the flats around his old 
home at Dedham. His pictures repre- 
sent actual scenes, but they were so 
much in advance of his time that they 
did not meet with the appreciation 
they deserved. Constable made little 
money, but his tastes were simple, and 
he was not unhappy It was not until 
1819, when he was forty-three, that he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy Two years later his famous 
picture, “The Hay Warn," was ex- 
hibited in London, but attracted little 
attention. It was bought by a French 
collector, who eidiibited it at the Paris 
Salon, where crowds collected to admire 
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It. Constable was awarded a gold 
medal, and all French artists were loud 
in praise of his brilliant colourmg Al- 
though Constable had now a great repu- 
tation all through Europe,' he was stiU 
without honour in his own country, and 
even after he had been elected an Acade- 
mician, in 1829, his pictures did not sell 
Luckily his wife’s father left Con- 
stable a comfortable sum of money, so 
he and his family were never reduced to 
the straits that have been the lot of so 
many great pamters When he died 
m 1837 his house was full of unsold 
pictures, yet the breath was hardly out 


of his body before the nation seemed to 
awake to the fact that it had lost one 
of its greatest sons 
Constable's character was summed up 
on the day after his death by a London 
cab-driver When John Constable’s 
great friend told the man that he 
would never drive Constable agam, the 
cabby said with emotion " I couldn’t 
be more sorry if he was my own father 
He %vas as nice a man as that, sir ” 

Old John Crome 

Another great painter who arose out 
of the East of England was John 
Crome, bom at 
Norwich in 
1769 He was 
the son of a 
poor weaver, 
and began life 
as a doctor’s 
errand boy, but 
he was so fond 
of pamt and 
brushes that he 
got work with 
a sign painter 
Just as Con- 
stable found 
a backer in 
Sir George 
Beaumont, so 
did Crome m 
Mr Thomas 
Harvey, who 
lived at Catton, 
where he had 
a fine picture 
gallery It was 
wonderful luck 
for the ragged 
errand boy 
to be able to 
study great 
paintings, and 
Crome learned 
much from 
them 

Presently he 
fell in with 
another young- 



THE BELOVED," BY D G ROSSETTI ^ 


This IS a poetical illustration of the Bnde in the Song of Solomon — “ My 
beloved IS mine and 1 am ius * The original hangs in the Tate Gallery 
and was painted in 1865 by Dante Gabnd Rossetti He was slim» dark, 
and the son of an Italian exile, and became one of Cotman's pupils at 
King's College School 



"THE BLIND GIRL,” BY MILLAIS 
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ster, Robert Ladbrooke, who was as 
keen on paintmg as himself These 
two married sisters, and formed a 
partnership Ladbrooke painted por- 
traits at 5s apiece, and Crome sold his 
landscapes for what they would fetch — 
sometimes not as much as 5®. Luckily 
Crome was able to get pupils, and the 
money so earned kept the firm m bread 
and butter 



TV F Maiaett 


KING AND BEGGAR-MAID 
The full title of this picture, the original of 
which IS in the Tate Gallery, London, is 
King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid ” 
The l^g IS about to lay ^ crown at the 
feet of the beggar-maid This romantic 
pamting is the work of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones (1833-1898) 


In 1805 Crome managed to form a 
school of artists m Norwich, and this 
school flounshed greatly Though 
Crome was still qmte unknown in 
London, Norfolk appreciated hun and 
bought his pictures Withm a few 
years Crome was able to rent a good 
house and keep a couple of horses In 
1806 for the first time one of his pictures 
was hung on the walls of the Royal 
Academy After that about a dozen 
pictures of his were shown m London, 
but he himself only occasionally visited' 
the capital 

His work rivalled that of the great 
Dutch artists, such as Hobbema His 
" Household Heath " in the National 
Gallery is a magnificent piece of work 
When he was fifty-three Crome caught 
a chiU from which he died On the 
day before his death he said to his son, 
John, himself a fine pamter 

" John, my boy, pamt, but paint 
only for fame If your subject is only 
a pigsty, dignify it " And this advice 
sums up in one sentence the aim and 
ambition of one of England’s greatest 
artists. 

He was called Old Crome to dis- 
tmgmsh him from his son, who later 
became a well-known pamter 

A Wonderful Worker 

In 1808 John Cotman contributed no 
fewer than sixty-seven pictures to the 
exhibition of the Norwich Society of 
Artists He worked in oils and water- 
colours and did fine etchings as well , 
yet, m spite of his immense industry and 
the fine character of his work, was 
forced to give paintmg lessons m order 
to make ends meet 

He was son of a Norwich draper, and 
was, next to Crome, the greatest artist 
produced by the Norwich School 
But, like Crome, he had no honour 
durmg his lifetime The struggle to 
make a living told on his health and 
strength Friends got him the posi- 
tion of drawing master at Kmg’s 
College School, but it was too late, and 
m 1842 he died 
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This fine picture gives ns a wonderful idea of distance and atmosphere Its painter, Holman 
Hunt, was the brilliant artist who produced " The Light of the World ” He was bom in the 
City of london m 1817, and bis father was opposed to his wish to become an artist Yet, when 
barely sixteen, and at his own risk, the boy took up art as his life’s profession and bravely 
struggled through the trials of his early years 


When his pictures were sold the best 
price obtained for one was £8 15s , but 
that picture has since brought nearly 
£1,000, while his water-colours fetdi 
large sums of money in any auction 
room. 

The Pre-Raphaelites 

One of Cotman's pupils at Kmg’s 
College School was a slim, dark lad, son 
of an Italian exile His name was 
Dante Gabnel Rossetti, and though no 
one could have guessed it at the tune, 
this foreign-looking boy was destined 
to work a great revolution in English 
art, for later he ]omed with the famous 
MiUais and Holman Hunt to found 
what they called the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. 

After the death of Constable and 
'Turner, English art, which had been so 
great for a period, fell on bad days 
Constable himself prophesied that 
within thirty years it would cease to 
exist The cause of the temporary 


failure of English art was that her 
pamters had become creatures of an 
orthodox rule, Ime and system There 
was no chance for a painter to get a 
picture mto the Academy unless he 
comphed with these rules. In a sen- 
tence, ongmality was not wanted. 

Rossetti realised this , so did Holman 
Hunt , so did Millais, who, at the age of 
only seventeen, had already won a 
gold medal of the Royal Academy. 
The three young painters consulted 
together, and decided that the only 
road ba^ to greatness was a patient 
study of Nature 

Rossetti was at that time rather a 
poet than a pamter, but he had all the 
dnvmg force of a reformer In spite of 
his hot temper, he was clear-headed and 
had great power of concentration 
Though never so accomplished a painter 
as either of his associates, he was 
perhaps the greatest force of the three 
m brmging about a revolution in 
English art. 
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His painting began under the train- 
ing of his friend, Ford Madox Brown, 
the historical painter, but though his 
work shows great beauty and richness 
of colouring, he never became a master 
of draughtmanship His pamtmgs were 
all of a religious or classical type 
" Beata Beatrix,” in the National Gal- 
lery, and " Dante’s Dream,” in the 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool, are good 
examples of his work 
His life was not a very happy one 
In 1851 he fell in love with a very 
beautiful girl named Elizabeth Siddal 
and married her Only two years later 
she died of a chill, and the blow was too 
much for him He became morbidly 
sensitive, his health suffered, and his 
eyesight was so bad that he was 
terrified of blindness Yet he struggled 


bravely against his troubles and lived 
until 1882 

Holman Hunt 

Bom in the City of London in 1827, 
Holman Hunt was the eldest of the 
Brotherhood At twelve he was placed 
in the office of an estate agent , but his 
one idea was to paint, and he spent all 
his pocket money on taking lessons 
At sixteen he was already making a 
living by paintmg portraits, and pre- 
sently he managed to get into the 
Academy Schools, where he met Millais 
At nineteen he had a picture in the 
Academy, a simple little thing of a 
child holding a watch to its ear 

His first pre-Raphaelite picture was 
pamted three years later, and is called 
" Rienzi vowing to avenge the "death 
of his Brother ” In 



W F Stattull 

THE LAST OF ENGLAND 


In this picture, by Ford Madox Brown (1821-93), w e see emigrants 
takmg their last look at the ** Old Country," as they leave to 
seek fortune overseas It is a sad theme and the artist has 
brought out wonderfully the senous ^thoughtfulness of expres- 
sion Ford Madox Brown was bom at Calais 


this theprincipalfigure 
is a portrait of Rossetti 
"Strayed Sheep," 
painted in 1853, gives 
a wonderful sense of 
distance and atmo- 
sphere, but his most 
famous picture is " The 
Light of the World " 
He painted this sub- 
ject twice, and the 
origmal picture, which 
is now m Keble Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford, 
ranks as one of the 
finest works of its kind 
pamted durmg the 
nineteenth century 
Hunt survived both 
his great associates 
and died in 1910 at 
the great age of eighty- 
three 

A Medal at Nine I 
The extraordinary 
talent of John Everett 
Millais may be ga- 
thered from the fact 
that he was onlynme 
years old when he won 
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DIGNITY AND IJIPUDENCE 
Everyone kno\\s this picture, which has been reproduced again 
and again One docs not need to be a student of art to appre- 
ciate the stateliness of the bloodhound and the cheekmess of 
the Jittlc Scotch temcr The painting ^^as done by Sir Edwin 
I^ndseer, R A (1802-73) He v^as Queen Victona's fa\ounte 
painter 


the silver medal of the i — 

Society of Arts He j r 
came from Jersey and ' 
was two years younger 
than his fnend, Holman 
Hunt When he was 
twelve he painted his 
first picture in oils and 
at sixteen was earning 
jfioo a year by his 
work 

In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may be 
seen his first large pic- 
ture, called " Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of 
Peru ” It is difiicult 
to believe that this was 
painted b3' a hoy of 
seventeen, yet such is 
the fact In the fol- 
lowing year he was 
awarded a gold medal 
from the Academy 

We have spoken of 
his meeting with Hunt, 
but it was not until 
Rossetti joined these 
two that the Brotlier- 
hood was formed It 
IS said that the three 
young fnends first met 
at the house of Millais’ 
parents, where they 
spent the evening ex- 
amining engravings of 
early Italian pamters. The term " pre- 
Raphaelite ” originated as a nickname 
because the three declared that they 
preferred the pamters before Raphael 
to those who came after him 

Denounced by Dickens 

" Christ in the House of His Parents ” 
was Millais' first great picture under the 
influence of the Brotherhood In order 
to get his details absolutely correct, 
Millais took his canvas to a carpenter’s 
shop and painted the figure of Joseph 
from the carpenter, to get the muscles 
absolutely right He purchased sheeps* 
heads from a butcher This wonderful 


picture, now m the Tate Gallery, pro- 
voked a storm of abuse “ Mean, 
odious, revolting, repulsive,” were 
adjectives showered on it Charles 
Dickens denounced it m " Household 
Words ” The Brotherhood sufiered 
bitterly, and Hunt himself was left so 
badly off that he was forced to take on 
the work of restoring the wall paintings 
m Trinity House MiUais suffered 
least, for he found a dealer brave 
enough to give him £150 for the 
picture. 

Ruskin came to the rescue, saying 
that the pictures of the Brotherhood 
gave him hope that they might become 
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the fomidation of “ a more earnest and 
able school of art than we have seen for 
centuries ” Hunt, however, was unable 
to sell his pictures, but Millais came 
to his help Then followed the news 
that the Liverpool Academy had 
awarded Hunt their £$o prize for his 
picture, " Two Gentlemen of Verona " 
The tide turned, and in 1853 Millais 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

Hunt alwa3ra remained faithful to the 
tradition of the Brotherhood, but 
Millais drifted away. " Bubbles,” that 


picture so well known as an advertise- 
ment of a famous brand of soap, is an 
example of his later style Li 1863 
Millais was elected Royal Academician, 
and in 1896, after the death of Lord 
Leighton, he became President of the 
august body He died m the same 
year, and Ins body was buried in St. 
Paul’s by the side of his great pre- 
decessor, Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Rossetti’s Pupil. 

Edward Burne-Jones had meant to 
become a clergyman, but after meeting 
Rossetti at Oxford, felt 
he must turn to art. 
and imder Rossetti’s 
teachmg rose to great- 
ness His favourite 
subjects were taken 
from the legends sur- 
rounding King Arthur, 
and the best descnp- 
tion of his pamtings is 
that they are dream 
pictures. They are 
very beautiful, but his 
women are so tall and 
slender they have the 
appearance of bemg 
half starved 
In 1884 he exhibited 
his most famous pic- 
ture, " Kmg Cophetua 
and the Beggar-Maid,” 
and a httle later was 
elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy; but 
he seldom eidiibited, 
and af tenvards resigned 
his associateship He 
designed beautiful 
tapestries and stamed 
glass wmdows, and was 
file onginator of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, 
to which we owe so 
much fine printing and 
so great an improve- 
ment m furniture, 
pottery and household 
decoration 



By penntsnon of the Corpwtltcn of Leeds IT F Mansell 

THE HETURN OF PERSEPHONE 


Here is a splendid example of the work of Lord Leighton, who 
was bom at Scarborough in 1S30 He was particularly fond of 
illustrating stones from Greek history and legend. In this 
story Persephone was gathenng wild flowers when she was 
earned oS to the underworld by Pluto The picture shows her 
being restored to her mother. Demeter, by Hermes, the 
messenger of the Gods 
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"OUTWARD B0TO5D" BTf the Tate Galtery), 

Sir Edward John Poyntcr. who E®''' to ’^Virton?n'A6e''*H^P^to^°°° water colours and in 
one of 4e best-known “'^^d d^^Trn^ics for^to Houses of Parliament In 

oils, did illnstrations for ®»Saain'^dnd a baronet 


The First of Animal Painters, 

Edwin Henry Landseer came of an 
artistic family, for his father, Jota 
I,andseer, was a well-known painter 
and engraver, and two of his brothers 
w?e To pamters and en^avere 
Edwm Landseer had a great love of 
animals, and his earliest Pictures were 
of the wild animals kept m the Mena 
gene at Exeter Exchange, on the veiy 
spot where the Strand Palace Hotel 
now stands. 


The first picture he exhibited was the 
heads of two dogs He was only 
Keen at the time 
Lion ” was m the Academy of 1821. 
and created quite a sensation, tor 

pictures of animals were still extremely 

^^ndseer took his work very seriously, 
and wrefully studied the anatomy of 

animals Titer 

visited Scotland, stayed with Sir Walter 

St at Abbotsford, and for the first 
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time saw wild stags After that 
" The Monarch of the Glen " became 
his favourite subject. He loved dogs, 
and his " Dignity and Impudence ” is 
one of the finest of all dog pictures 

The Man who Revived Greek Art 

Queen Victoria was very fond of him, 
and he taught her to paint He was 
sculptor as well as painter, and the 
great lions at the base of the Nelson 
Monument m Trafalgar Square are his 
work. They are made of gun-metal 
from captured cannon He was 
knighted and offered the Presidency of 
the Royal Academy, but refused the 
latter honour on grounds of lU-health 
He had a terrible blow on the head m a 
railway acadent in 1868 which afiected 
his memory and indirectly caused his 
death in 1873 

Frederick Leighton, bom at Scar- 
borough in 1830, had a great advantage 
over most artists of his tune in that he 
went to Italy when but ten years old 
and studied there. He was only 
twenty-five when he exhibited his 
first picture m the Royal Academy 
It was called " Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried in Procession through the streets 
of Florence ” Design, drawing and 
colour were all so fine that this painting 
created a great sensation Queen 
Victoria herself greatly admired it, and 
at a bound the young painter’s reputa- 
tion was made 

“Faithful unto Death.” 

His career was one of unbroken 
success, and he not only became 
president of the Royal Academy, but 
was the first British artist to receive a 
peerage One of his most beautiful and 
popular pictures is " The Bath of 
Psyche " He painted many pictures 
illustrating Greek legends, and is con- 
sidered to have recaptured the true 
spirit of Greek art more nearly than any 
artist since Raphael. 

One of the finest of what may be 
called '' story " pictures is that of a 
Roman sentinel standing steadfastly 


at his post in the gateway of Pompeii 
while the fiery mountain above rams 
death upon the doomed city. He has 
not been relieved ; he has no orders to 
go, therefore he remams This picture, 
now m the Walker Gallery at Liver- 
pool, was pamted by Sn Edward John 
Poynter, who was the son of an archi- 
tect and bom m 1836 

One of the best-known artists of the 
Victorian age, Poynter was a many- 
sided man who pamted in water-colours 
and oils, designed mosaics for the 
Houses of Parhament and did illustra- 
tions for magazines He was Director 
of the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensmgton and Director of the 
National Galler3' In 1903 he was 
made a baronet 

A Dutch-Enghsh Painter 

Another pamter of the story picture 
was Lawrence Alma-Tadema, who, 
though bom m Holland m 1836, be- 
came an English knight m 1899, and in 
1905 gained the great distinction of the 
Order of Merit. A typical picture of 
his IS " A Silent Greeting " in the Tate 
Gallery, m which you see a Roman 
wamor placing a bunch of roses in the 
lap of a sleeping lady 

Sir Lawrence had a wonderful store 
of knowledge about Greek and Roman 
antiquities, and great actor-managers 
such as Sir Henry Irving often con- 
sulted him when producing historical 
plays No man ever painted marble 
more wonderfully than this artist 

Father and Son. 

George Frederick Watts was a Welsh 
boy who had the good fortune to have 
a father who did all in his power to 
help his son to become a great painter 
Young Watts’ first great success was a 
prize of £300 for a design for a fresco 
to decorate the House of Lords In 
1847 he won a second prize — ^this time 
of £500 — ^for another similar design. 
He was employed for years on decorat- 
ing the walls of public buildings Then, 
when he grew older, he took to painting 



''HOPE,” BY G. F. WATTS 



Wo should regard this famous picture as an "aU'BOJT." 

e-rpressed in tlie title The picture shmis us a girlsitbng blin^oldcd Ijre ,, 

m the dim twilight of the world She forms Uie figure of " Hope,” '' h. was a wllsh 

the music possible out of the last remaining string to Turai'' ' 

bo> whose father did aJI in lus power to help his son along the hard road to success 
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allegorical pictures such as " Love and 
Life," which is in the Tate GaUery, and 
" Mammon," m the same collection 
" Mammon ” represents the God of 
Riches on a blood-red throne sur- 
rounded with skulls With one huge, 
heavy hand he crushes a woman while 
a man lies prostrate beneath his feet 
Watts lived to be full of years and 
honours He refused a baronetcy, but 
accepted the Order of Merit He died 
m 1904 at the age of eighty-seven 
" Every picture ought to tell a 
story ” had become a sort of motto m 
art circles in England when James 



W F Mmsdl 

SIR GALAHAD 


This IS another charming picture by G F 
Watts giving us a perfect representation of 
bo^ knight and horse Watts died so 
recently as 1904, at the npe old age of 
eighty*seven He was most successful in 
decorating the walls of public buildings 
and in paintmg frescoes 


McNeill Whistler arrived m Europe and 
revised this saymg mto '' Every picture 
ought to sing a tune ” 

The First Great American Painter. 

Whistler was bom at LoweU, Massa- 
chusetts, m 1834, but his father, a rail- 
way engineer, migrated to Russia 
when his boy was eight, and James 
learnt to speak French fluentiy m 
Petrograd In 1849 the elder Whistler 
died and his widow returned to America, 
where her son was sent to West Point, 
the Woolwich of the United States 
But James failed to pass his examma- 
tion Chemistry floored him As he 
used to say, " If silicon had only been 
a gas I might have been a general in 
the United States Army " 

Fate had better things m store for 
him. He learned to engrave and etch, 
and went to Pans as an art student 
Whistler delighted in the crazy student 
hfe of Pans, and it made of him a 
" quaint onginal who could not fail to 
be remarked" Listen to the way in 
which a fnend descnbes him later in 
life : 

“ His face is a remarkable one It 
is covered with countless wrinkles, but 
is clear of complexion. He wears a 
well-curled grey moustache and im- 
perial His eyebrows are bushy and 
ids brown eyes glisten under them 
His hair is all arranged in separate 
curls They are dyed black with the 
exception of one which remains quite 
white and is sometimes tied with a 
small ribbon. He wears a very long 
black overcoat and a French top hat 
with a straight bnm He carries a kind 
of wand 4 feet long When he walks 
m the streets of London small boys 
follow and nearly everyone turns to 
look at him as he passes." 

Whistler's art was based on that of 
Japan. It was wonderful but so revolu- 
tionary that the critics and the Royal 
Academy were extremely hostile to 
him \^istler cared nothing for criti- 
cism and gave as good as he received 
One cntic mentioned that there was a 





** THE ARTIST’S 2H0THER/’ BY WHISTLER ’* ^ 

It must be a T^ondcrful thing to be one of the world’s great artists and to be able to pamt a 
liMng picture of one's mother We have above a reproduction of such a painting, done b) 
James McNeill Whistler ^^ilcn a rcprcscatati\c of the French nation rvished to buy the 
picture, Whistler replied that the painting was the one he could "most earnestly wish to see 
become the object of so solemn a consecration ” 

deal of colour in his " Symphony in Many amusing stones are told of 
Wiite ’’ To this ^^^llstler retorted Whistler As a lad he was apprenticed 
" Did this wise person expect white to a firm who etched maps on copper 
hair and chalked faces ? Does he then Whistler had finished a very fine map, 
believe that a Symphony in F contains and havmg nothmg to do amused him- 
no other note, but shall be a continued self by etching m around the border 
repetition of F—F—F Fool 1 ’’ some sketches of the different members 

of the firm, including an unkmd canca- 
Maps on Copper. ture of the chief Then he went away 

Whistler's masterpiece is his portrait for a holiday and forgot all about it 
of his mother, now in the Luxemboui^ Meanwhile the plate was bitten-m and 
at Pans It is one of the great pictures pnnted, with all the horrid little carica- 
of the world, and long ago confounded tures which Whistler had forgotten to 
the critics. Before he died, in 1903, stop out 

almost every country except his own Result, when Whistler returned he 
had recognised his art was promptly dismissed Just as he 
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was leaving the office he happened to 
catch sight of the chief’s huge magnify- 
ing glass lying on his desk It was 
the “ old man’s ” most sacred posses- 
sion Whistler stopped just long 
enough to paint a sprightly little red 
demon in its centre and passed on his 
way with a smile 

Next day, when the great man lifted 
his glass to inspect somethmg, he 
dropped it with a howl plainly heard 
in the outer ofBce. 

Seeing Beneath the Surface. 

Of Sargent’s work the “ Outlme of 
Art ” says . " Some of his male por- 
traits have ‘been merciless in their 
unmasking of the real minds of the 
sitters ” John Singer Sargent, one of 
the greatest portrait painters of modem 
times, was American-born, but learned 
his pamtmg under Carolus Duran m 
Pans, and finally settled in England. 


His finest picture is the full-length 
portrait of Lord Ribblesdale, painted 
in 1902, and now in the National 
Gallery Sargent's power of setting 
before us the real personality of his 
sitter IS almost unequalled in the his- 
tory of portrait pamtmg 

" The Last Muster.” 

Hubert Herkomer was another fine 
artist who, bom abroad, bec£ime natura- 
lised and pamted m England. He was 
born m Bavana and was brought to 
England when he was eight His 
parents were desperately poor, and he 
himself had a terrible struggle to get 
a start He sold his first picture for 
two gumeas and afterwards lived on 
£2 a week earned by doing woodcuts 
for a comic paper Then he was driven 
to design carpets 

Yet later Herkomer pamted many 
famous pictures, the best of which is 





OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 



This picture IS described as a noctarne in ^'3 ‘y Battcisea Bndge, London . and 

meaning simply a picture of a night s'®"® ^ | teeVational Gallery for a.ooo guineas It 

the artilt Whistler The painbng SpSiMe reproduction on the left because, 

“^ccoSImg mrutced iyV methods of Japanese artists 
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that of Chelsea pensioners called " The 
Last Muster,” and became a very nch 
man He set up an art school at 
Bushey, where he built a most beau- 
tiful house worth, with its contents, 
£100,000. 

Seen at Sea. 

No livmg British artist has a wider 
fame than Frank Brangwjm, who was 
bom in 1867 and is of Welsh descent 
His early pamtings are all of the sea 
■' Bunal at Sea,” " Salvage,” and 
" The Convict Ship " are famous ex- 
amples Then by degrees he turned 
to decorative art His splendid panel 
“ Commerce ” is in the Royal Ex- 
change , the Skmners’ Hall was de- 


corated by him ; and he has been m 
great request m America, where his 
work IS highly valued His colour is 
splendid, and all his designs glow with 
rich and opulent tints 

It IS an mteresting fact that Whistler 
found favour in Scotland long before 
he was appreciated m England And 
during the past fifty years Scotland has 
produced more than her share of fine 
artists Sir James Guthne, who be- 
came President of the Royi Scottish 
Academy in 1902, has the strength of 
the great Raeburn m his work 
Then there is Sir John Lavery, who, 
though bom in Belfast, belongs to the 
Glasgow school He is a famous por- 
trait painter with a very dainty style 



THE CHILDREN OF MR ASHER WERTHEIMER 
portraits included m this picture are those of the children of Mr Asher Wertheimer, the 
is art dealer The artist was John Singer Sargent, R A , who was bom at Florence in 
““■^he son of Amencan parents He was one of the greatest portrmt painters of modem 
loSb.ud his poiver of settmg befoie us the real peisonahty of his sitter is almost unequalled in 
the history of portrait painting Sargent died in 1925 




MODERN BRITISH ART 



In this picture, painted hjr Sir Willian, Oipcn, R-A , and 

Royal Aademy, we have a bnlliant portrait of the chef in the Hotel ^atham, 1 nere k 

reaUife, nch humanity and great technical brilliance m this painting, which w odd pair admirably 
with the famous Portrait of a Tailor by Moroni, reproduced on page Z» 
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STILL LIFE AND VIGOROUS ACTION 
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MADAME SUGGIA the ’CELLIST 
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TKl figure m this picture is wonderfully alne and full of a^ion, seeming to stand OTt wi* 
reality against the simple background The subject of this portrait « Mme Su^ Ae distin- 
guished ’cellist The painting is the work of Augustus L John, AR A , a Welstoan by birth 
and descent, who once loicd to paint gipsies and knew the Romanics well 
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W I Mamell 

Seeing that we belong to a great sca-hinng nation, good pictun.s of the sea must always appeal 
to us The painting reproduced above is entitled “A Plymouth Hooker,” and was a Diploma 
canvas in the Royal Academy of 1910 It ivas the work of Charles Napii-r Hcmy, who was bom in 

1841 and died m 1917 


ir f Mamdl 

This calm seascape is a contrast to the rougher one above Its title is "The Breeze Falls Light” 
and It affords us a glimpse of the Portsmouth fishing fleet The artist was William Lionel Wyllie, 
R A , who made a great name for his sea pictures He died in 1931 
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A QUARTET OF LOVELY PAINTINGS 



Here is an example of the \\oric of Stanhope 
Alexander ForbcSj R A The picture is 
called *‘The Harbour Window’* and can 
imagine that the ^oman*8 thoughts are with 
lo\cd ones at sea 


This IS another “Diploma picture** from the 
Ro>al Academy It is a lifelike and wonder- 
fidly natural portrait of Miss Anne Hareourt 
This picture was painted by George Harcourt, 
R A 





THE ARTIST’S MODEL IN REAL LIFE 



CofynthtraerveilfiiryltutiBrOaiKrty Wall J model arrayed m h»s best clothes 

The subject of dus portrat is Jdr ® g,”^al Aa^y of IMO may now be seen in 

It was one of the most *«:ussed piemrra i^e ^ g,, yeam been a member 

♦he Tate Gdlery sLI School of Art 
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“BANK HOLIDAY” 






^7 










The work of William Strang, R A (1859 — 1921), Uiis picturt. is mtcnscly human and by no 
without humour It shows us a young couple out together on Bank Holiday and both puzsdLd by 
the wine list and the Nvays of a restaurant to which neither of them is accustomed There is 
nothing unkind or unsympathetic towards the lovers, and the expression on the waiter’s face is a 

study m itself 
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CkPTlVZ AN0ROJUCHE 

The central figure of this fine picture b> tlie Htc Lord Leighton, the original of ^^hich is in the 
?ifanchestcr GaHerj , is Andromache, tlie widow of Hector, chief defender of Troy against the 
Greeks Homer's descriptions of her parting with her hushind when he went out to fight 
Achilles, md of her grief o^e^ his death, nre perhaps the most pathetic passages in all poetry 
After the Mil of Trov she was taken as a captive to Greece by Xcoptolcmus «on of ^chl1lc5 
One of Euripides' pla>s has her name as its title, and her storv as its subject 


IN GREECE 

A ristophanes described 

Homer as the " Bard of Battles,” 
^and a worse description could 
hardly be imagined, for Homer’s two 
great works, the ” Iliad " and " Odys- 
sey,” throw a bright light on an age 
when civilisation was just dawning 
and when life was far more vivid 
and interesting than it is to-day 

Troy’s Wooden Horse. 

Tnbal life was ending and mankind 
settling itself into little nations , they 
were beginning to explore a world of 
which they knew practically nothing 
Yet Homer gathered much knowledge 
from the old Phcenician traders 
Homer was of all poets the most 
simple and direct , he drew the charac- 


AND ROME 

ters of his heroes as no living man, 
with the one exception of Shakespeare, 
has ever been able to do, making them 
stand out before us with all then- 
faults and virtues It is true that in 
those days fighting w-as considered the 
highest form of employment for men, 
but the fightmg described by Homer is 
only a small part of his wonderful work 
Read and see how he describes the 
purity and loyalty of Penelope and the 
penitence of Helen, and you wiU 
realise how poor a description is 
" Bard of Battles " And his language 
is always so fine, direct and simple. 
You can almost see the scene as the 
Wooden Horse is drawn into Troy 
Is it not strange and sad that we 
know nothing of Homer as a man, 

IT3 > 
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except the legend that he was blind ? 
We do not even know when he hved or 
where The histonan Herodotus places 
the date of Homer as 400 years before 
his own time — ^that is, m the ninth 
century before Christ — but it is fauly 
certam that the fall of Troy occurred 
not later than 1250 b c , and it would 
seem likely that Homer lived not long 
after that date 

Actually we are fortunate to possess 
Homer’s great poems, for it has to be 
remembered that for centuries these 
poems were not even written, but 
handed down from one generation to 
the next by word of mouth Stranger 
still it is that, even after they were 
written, his works lay for at least 
I ono years unnoticed in dusty libraries 


All that IS changed, and many of 
the greatest writers of English — ^Pope, 
Cowper, Chapman, William Moms, and 
others — ^have used their best efforts to 
translate Homer’s flowing Greek into 
our own language, so that we all can 
read and appreciate the works of one 
of the very greatest and most gifted 
poets who ever lived 

A Passion for Poetry. 

The works of Sappho were divided 
by the scholars’of Alexandria into nine 
books, but all of her poems that have 
come down to us are two odes and a few 
fragments Yet even these are enough 
to prove that Sappho was one of the 
world’s greatest poets 

Of this Greek woman of genius we 



THE DEIFICATION OF HOMER 


This allegorical picture, painted m 1827 by the great French artist, Jean Auguste Dominiqu^e 
Ingres, and now to be seen in the Louvre, Fans, shows us Homer surrounded 03^ the great poets 
of all agbs while a winged figure crowns him with a "wreath of olive The sword below his fee 
symbohsls the battles of the Iliad, and the oar near it the sea-wandennga of the Odyssey 
On the se^nd step is a Greek inscription meaning •* If Homer be a god, I reverencehim as 
one of theSnmortals, if he be not a god. then I pronounce him to be one On Homer s 
right are fibres presenting the lyre of the musician, and the mallet of the sculptor , ana 
\ Minerva, the goddess of art 
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CIRCE AND THE SWIXE 

An English pnintcr, Bnton Rn i^rc, illustntcs m this famous picture an episode from Homer $ 
* Od>ssc\ During bis u.*indcTings Od\sscus (bUsscs) came to the mysterious isle of £sea, 
vlicrc U\cd Circe, an enchantress His*comp:mions whom he sent first to her house, were 
changed by her into swine, as the picture shows Their leader, howc\cr. who had not gone 
with them, was able to resist her spells, thanks to a magic herb given him by tlic god Hermes, 
and to compel her to restore tbcm to human form 


know hardlj' anything, except that she 
lived at the end of the seventh centurj' 
before Christ and that she had a 
daughter called Cleis It is said that 
she left her home m the island of 
Mitylene for Sicily, but returned and 
became the centre of a group of women 
with a passion for poetry Hard things 
have been said about her character, 
but there is little foundation for these 
stones or for the legend that she flung 
herself into the sea 

The Greatest of Greek Tragic Poets 

■' Fortunate Sophocles I With wealth 
and wit 

Together blessed he lived and full 
of days 
He died " 

So wrote a friendly poet of the same 
date as that of the great Sophocles, and 
very true his words were Sophocles, 
an Athenian, was bom in 496 b c , and 
lived to the great age of ninety-one 
years He had the very best education 
of the time, and when only sixteen was 


chosen to lead the chorus of youths 
who celebrated the great naval victory 
of Salamis. 

Sophocles rose to be a man of note in 
Athens and w as sent as ambassador to 
other States, and in 440 was actually 
chosen as general m joint command 
W'lth Pericles 

Of his many W'orks only seven 
remain to us, but these are enough to 
put Sophocles among the world’s great 
poets His " (Edipus Tj'rannus ” is so 
terrible a tragedy that it makes one 
shiver to read it There is far more 
plot in his plays than in any wntten 
before his time , the construction is 
almost faultless, and be has a wonder- 
ful way of contrasting characters who 
are intensely different 

The Slave 'nho was Boiled 

Of all the old Greek poets, Ansto- 
phanes is the favourite of most young 
folk, and of a good many older people 
as w’ell. In his plays he pokes such 
delightful fun at the stupid and un- 
pleasant people of his day 
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His pet aversion was Cleon the 
Tanner, a cross, duU-witted old fellow 
who led the Athenian mob In “ The 
Knights ” Aristophanes makes him a 
bullying slave who runs the whole 
household Of course he is brought 
to grief and is renovated by being 
" boiled,” after which he becomes 
quite youthful and sensible 

Another play of Aristophanes, " The 
Wasps.” makes fun of the way m which 
the Athenians were always going to law 
about trifles, while m " The Birds ” he 
ridicules the ease with which they are 
gfulled by any impostor But " The 
Birds ” IS much more than a mere 
comedy Some of it is lovely lyric 
writing with a wild sweetness hardly 
equalled by any other poet except, 
perhaps, Shakespeare In " The Peace,” 
too, there are charming descriptions of 
country life 

" Lysistrata," or " The Strike of the 
Wives,” IS most amusmg, and m 
" Plutus ” Aristophanes writes in the 
most modem way of the unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth 

Virgil, the Magician 

The schoolboy best knows this 
greatest of Latin poets by his " .ffineid,” 
the story of " .®neas the Trojan ” who 
IS supposed to have been the founder of 
Rome That was his last and, in some 
respects, his most wonderful work, but 
it was not the one he liked best He 
preferred the "Georgies,” those four 
books which set out the whole art of 
farming, the cultivation of trees and 
plants,, such as olives and vmes, and 
the breedmg of horses and cattle 

This great poem occupied him for 
seven years and raised him to the posi- 
tion of the greatest poet of his age. As 
for the " .Eneid,” he was so dissatisfied 
with it that he wished to bum it and 
left this order in his will, but, for- 
tunately. the Emperor Augustus dis- 
obeyed his directions and we still have 
the wonderful epic 

Virgil was born near Mantua, 70 b c , 
and was partly of Celtic descent He 


was taU, dark, quiet and not given to 
much talking We know that he was 
always delicate While he was still a 
boy his father’s land was confiscated, 
but the governor of the provmce, 
Asinius Pollio, was a man of letters 
and had read some of young Virgil’s 
verse , so he sent the boy to Rome with 
a letter to the Emperor Though the 
property was not restored, a sum of 
money was given in compensation, and 
within a very short time Virgil was 
comfortably off He had a villa at 
Naples, and was able to work in com- 
fort 

Driven by Poverty 

The Latin language is not nearly so 
suitable for poetry as is classic Greek, 
yet Virgil succeeded m writing in 
Latm some of the world’s greatest 
poetry He was a man of such good- 
ness and character that the early 
Christians called him the Prophet of 
Christ among the Gentiles, and his 
works ranked as sacred books They 
were actually introduced mto the 
Liturgy of the early Church 

It was the fashion for Roman aris- 
tocrats to rdesise slaves who could 
purchase their freedom The father 
of Quintus Horatius Flaccus was a 
released slave, and he gave to Horace, 
his only child, an education such as few 
but the sons of rich men obtamed 
He finished at Athens, and was still 
there when the murder of Juhus 
Csesar caused civil war to break out 
m Italy, 

Horace came back and joined up 
with Brutus and the Republicans 
Though only twenty-one, he was made 
an officer The Republicans were 
badly beaten, and although Horace got 
off unhurt, all his property was con- 
fiscated and he was left without a 
penny He managed to get work m the 
Civil Service, but it was so poorly paid 
that, as he says himself, he was dnven 
to make verses in order to live. 

These verses attracted the notice of 
Maecenas, the rich and powerful Roman, 



THE FIRST OF THE GREAT POETS 



Ardenon 

Tins bust, the onginal of Mhich stands in the Capitohnc Museum, Rome, is a presentation of the 
head of Hooter, the earliest poet tthosc ViorlkS lia\c come do^^n to us The portraiture is the 
fruit of the sculptor's imagination, for x>nicficaUy nothing is hno'«-n about the poet himself, 
and c%cn the period at t^liich lie lived is the subject of dispute But his poems, the “ Iliad ' 
and " Odjsscy,” render his name as famous io-day as it was twenty-four centunes ago 
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who was also a friend of Virgil Maece- 
nas was never one to let a poet starve, 
and after this meeting, Horace’s life 
became a pleasant one He ripened 
slowly, and all his best work was done 
after the age of thirty-five 

Though it has none of the romantic 
greatness of Virgil’s, it is beautifully 
and very carefully finished His 
" Odes ” are his finest poetry, and 
though they show a rather melancholy 
temper, yet Horace was capable of 
touches of bright and flashing humour 

The Exiled Poet 

The first verse that the Latin scholar 
learns is usually Ovid’s lament for his 
dead parrot, " imitatrix ales ab Indis,” 
the talking bird from the East Indies 
Publius Ovidius Naso was a many- 
sided penius who wrote verse about a 
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variety of different subjects. One of 
his works is a practical poem on artifi- 
cial aids to beauty, while another seeks 
to awaken his countrymen to a sense of 
their religious duties 
Ovid came of good family, for his 
father was an " Eques,” or knight 
He had a first-class education, and 
while quite young became a public 
speaker. But poetry claimed him, and 
soon he gave all his time to it For 
years he lived and worked in the best 
Roman society and was a favourite at 
Court , then all of a sudden came 
disaster Ovid was banished to the 
shores of the Black Sea which, in those 
days, was on the very edge of the known 
world What his offence was we do not 
know, but he himself admits that his 
punishment was deserved He died m 
that desolate country 



ODYSSEUS RETURNS TO PENELOPE 


llus picture was painted more than 400 years ago by Bernardino Pmtuncchio, an Italian artist 
It records the moment when, after ten years’ wandering during his return from Troy, Odjisseus 
at last reached home again, to find his wife Penelope working on her tapestry, the never ending 
weaving of which had kept her many suitors at bay The figures are clad in the costum« m 
Pintuncchio’s own day , and the ship seen in the background would have seemed strange indeed 
to old Homer, whose " Odyssey " contains the incident illustrated 








WTicn the great Itsaian poet Dante ^ras '‘®to his m'lt'^'icr Dante, neviitoeless 

Beatoce plrtinari, who did “ D^na tte greatest epic poem of 

made her an by Henm Holidat. shores us Dante garing mten y 

Chr^tondom This ““u£ompanie5 by a friend 


A LL arts died in the Western tvorld 
/\ during those terrible centuries 
after §ie fall of Rome There was 
no painting or sculpture worthy of note, 
and if there were poets, their writings 
have perished as well as their names 
Almost the only e.\ceptions are two 
British bards, ^^“edmon who lived m 
the seventh, and Beowulf, in the eighth 


The Maker of the Italian Language, 
Dante is famous for his devotion to 
the beautiful Beatrice, whom he first i^t 
when he was only nine years old He 
loved her intensely, but she was married 
to a man named Simone di Bardi, and 
died at the age of only twenty-bur 
Dante himself afterwards manrie 

Gemma Donati. daughter o* ^ 
in Florence- 


ri;; se^enli^and Beowulf, m the eighth fectlorm Florence. 

century ..Uvpnth The Guelplis and Glubellmes were fignt- 

France had Roland m the eleven^ and Dante was drawn into 

century, a maker of songs, feud and was present at the 

we know very little indeed It w^ the ® of Campaldmo Part of this is 
not until Dante was bom in the year described in his wonderful 

1265 that Europe "Dmna Commedia ” Dante hmself 

boast of a great poet , rose to the high state of bemg one of the 

Florence where he was bom still st^ pj,jpj.g of Florence, and as soon as 
He was the son of ^ he was in power, banished the heads of 

baptised by the "St”® the warrmg faction-, 

w'ards shortened to Dante 
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In the next year, 1301, Dante was 
sent on an embassy to the Pope at 
Rome, and while he was away Charles 
of Valois descended on his native city, 
and Dante’s friends were destroyed or 
banished Dante himself was banished 
and condemned to be burned alive if 
he ever returned So for the last 
twenty years of his life he was an 
unhappy wanderer. He lived m 
Verona, Ravenna and other towns, and 
some say that he visited France and 
England He died m Ravenna in 1321, 
and his body was buried with honour 
by his friend, Guido Novello da Polenta 
A cast of his face was taken after 
death, so we know exactly what this 
great man looked like 

His " Divina Commedia ” is the 
greatest work m the Italian language 
and one of the greatest in any language 
It may be truly said to have been the 



FOUR MORE CHARACTERS 
Here you see the Shipman, the Doctor of 
Physic, the Miller, and the Cook, who took 
part in the famous pilgntnage to Canterbury 
described so amusingly by Chaucer, the 
Father of English literature The Doctor 
carries a phial of medicine, the Cook a spit 
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These quaint, but spirited, drawings are 
some of the many illustrations in the 
Ellesmere MS of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales,’' which were written 
dunng the third quarter of fourteenth 
century llie drawings represent three of 
the many characters who each told his Tale 

making of Italian The “ Commedia '* 
gives us an msight into the whole 
knowledge of Dante's age, includmg 
morals, science and theology, and no 
work ever pubhshed, except the Bible, 
has been so widely translated, so 
frequently pubhshed m different edi- 
tions, or been the subject of so many 
books 

A Poet Laureate. 

There is a curious resemblance 
between the careers of Italy's two 
greatest poets, Dante and Petrarch 
Both belonged to Florence; Dante 
was driven from his home by his 
enemies, while Petrarch’s father shared 
the same fate at the same time Each, 
agam, loved deeply a beautiful lady 
whom he was never able to marry, for 
Petrarch’s Laura is only less famous 
than Dante’s Beatrice 
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But there the resemblance ends, for, 
while the great Dante’s last years were 
passed m exile and misery, Petrarch 
rose to great fame The climax of his 
career was on Easter Sunday, 1341, 
when he ascended the capitol at Rome, 
clad m robes of his friend, the King 
of Naples, tind was acclaimed Poet 
Laureate 

Petrarch’s father was a lawyer The 
boy was well educated, and after- 
wards travelled in France, Germany 
and Flanders He was a friend of the 
Pope and of many kmgs and great 
nobles He was actually offered the 
high post of Papal Secretary, but 
refused it He had good looks and 
fine manners, and was immensely 
popular. 

Petrarch’s fame rests chiefly on his 
Canzomere, sonnets and songs, which 
were inspired by his love for the 
beautiful Laura Yet Laura married 
another man. 

"A Merry Heart." 

Petrarch was bom in 1304 Thirty- 
six years later a boy was born m England 
called Geoffrey Chaucer, who was des- 
tined to make an undying name as 
England’s first great poet 

l^en Chaucer was bom England 
was so much under the foreign yoke 
that French was stiU the of&cial lan- 
guage But the change vfas coming, 
for in 1362 It was ordered that English 
should be used m Courts of Law, and 
in the next year Parhament was for the 
first tune opened by an English speech 
England was changing, and it was into 
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this changing England that Chaucei 
was born 

He was the son of an innkeeper, but 
we know nothing of his boyhood until 
1357. when we &id him as page in the 
serviceof the Duchess of Clarence Two 
years later he was in France, fightmg 

Truth and Honour 

Agam we lose sight of our poet, but 
eight years later find him not only 
writmg verse, but beconung a very 
important personage, bemg sent on 
missions by the Kmg to Italy, Flanders 
and France, and rising to be Comp- 
troller of Customs for the Port of 
London. Later, in 1386, he lost his 
high position, and his last years were 
spent as a pensioner But he never 
repined : 

" A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile — a ’’ 

These Imes seem to have been his 
motto There was somethmg very fine 
in Chaucer’s character which shines out 
all through his writings. The age of 
chivalry had not yet passed away and 
you see it reflected among his pilgruns. 
His knight, for instance . 

" . he loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and cour- 
tesie ’’ 

One feels that these were the traits that 
Chaucer himself most admired 

His writings are coloured by the 
Troubadour literature of France, which 
he knew well He was also well ac- 
quainted with the works of Dante. 



SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 



SPENSER AND SIR WALTER RALEIGH XikJ£.« 


Like Chaucer. Edmund Spenser was a courtier and moved in high places In 15B0 he was sent 
by Queen Elizabeth to Ireland, and while there had among his neighbours Sir Walter Sleigh, 
himself a poet of no mean order This picture, from the brush of John Claxton. sho'vs ns 
Spenser reading his most famous poem. *' The Faerie Queene,” to Raleigh Sir Walter persuaded 
Spenser to return with him to London and publish his poem He did so. and at once became 

famous 


F or a century and a half after the 
death of Chaucer no great poet arose 
m England Then dawned the 
Elizabethan age 

Edmund Spenser 

Men's imaginations were stimulated 
by wider travel and tales of the new 
world in the West ; the master works 
of classical times were for the first time 
printed and spread abroad and there 
arose a number of great miters, among 
whom was Edmund Spenser, who was 
the first to reveal the marvellous 
resources of the English language His 
verses have been called "A labyrinth 
of sw eet sounds that would cloy by their 
sweetness, but that the ear is constantly 
reheved and enchanted by their con- 
tinued vanety of modulation ” 

Spenser was a Londoner, bom m 
Smithfield He came from a noble 
family, “ of which,” he says, " I 


meanest boast myself to be ” In spite 
of his genius, he lived and died in poor 
circumstances He was one of the six 
poor scholars of Merchant Taylors’ 
School and later went to Cambridge 
His " Shepheardes Calender,” published 
m 1579, was his first work and opened a 
new epoch m English literature For 
a time he was secretary to the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland and was granted 
land m Ireland 

Much of his life was lived in Ireland, 
but his house was burned in Hugh 
O'Neil's insurrection and he ended his 
life in poverty Yet even m his life- 
time great fame was his, and after his 
death his body was laid in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The Greatest of Poets 

While opinions differ as to who was 
the greatest pamter, there can be no 
doubt on the question of the greatest 
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poet Even Germans adnut that Shake- 
speare has no rival The more we read 
and learn about the early hfe of William 
Shakespeare the more amazmg it ap- 
pears that a boy brought up as he was, 
educated at the Free School at Strat- 
ford with “ small Latin and less Greek,” 
could have produced the mighty works 
we all know so well 

For Fear of Arrest. 

His father, well off at first, fell upon 
hard times when William was only four- 
teen, and we know that he did not attend 
church forfearof being arrested for debt 
Wilham himself fell into bad company 
and got into trouble for deer-stealmg 

We know he went to London some- 
where about the year 1585, but of what 
he did there we have no record It is 
said that he held horses at the play- 
house door. We have to skip seven 
years to 1592, when we know that he 
was already both an actor and a writer 
of plays 

In the following year, 1593, his 


“ Venus and Adonis ” was pubhshed 
This he calls “ the first heir of his m- 
vention " It is doubtful which of his 
plays came first There is some evi- 
dence that it was the first part of 
" Henry VI " We know, however, 
that " Love’s Labour’s Lost,” " The 
Comedy of Errors ” and " Two Gentle- 
men of Verona ” are among the first he 
wrote 

In 1593-94 came the wonderful 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with its 
lovely fairy poetry. In that year Shake- 
speare himself acted before Queen 
Elizabeth He became a shareholder 
in the Globe Theatre, which was on the 
south side of London Bndge, and made 
enough money to buy the house. New 
Place, in his native town Later he 
bought land near Stratford for £320, 
then a much larger sum than now 

It IS said that it was by Queen 
Elizabeth’s own desire that he wrote 
" The Merry Wives of Windsor,” all 
done m fourteen days 

In or about 1600 his method of 



SHYLOCK IN VENICE 


w F Mansell 


Shakespeare’s plays have provided themes for many pictures This reproduction of a painting 
by Sir John Gilbert, R A (1817-1897), lUustratestheopemngof the third Act in **TheMwchant 
of Venice,*' where Shylock falls in with Solanio and Salanno in the street and accuses them of 
comphcity m the flight of his daughter Jessica 




FALSTAFF AND HIS TWO LADIES H Dtmn^ri Son 


Much of the fun of Shakespeare's " Merry Wives of Windsor " concerns the love aHairs of the 
swashbuckling Sir John Falstaff with Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, and his escape from an 
awkward predicament by hiding in a basket of dirty linen In this pictnre Sir John is literally 
tQ the hands of the tno ladies^ while m the background is seen tte famous clothes-basket 


writing changed, and from comedy he 
turned to tragedy. “ Hamlet " was 
written in 1602, " King Lear ” m 1607 
All through his life his work ripens and 
improves until it reaches heights hither- 
to untouched and never since equalled 

In March, 1616, Shakespeare fell ill 
of a fever, and on April 23rd his great 
spirit passed 

Thomas Carlyle has said, “ The 
genius of Shakespeare is more potent 
than any other agency in bmdmg 
together the scattered members of the 
British Empire” 

“ 0 Rare Ben Johnson 1 ” 

These words are cut in the slab which 
lies over the grave of this great poet in 
Westminster Abbey We might easily 
fin the whole space aUotted to poets in 
this volume with records of the great 


Elizabethans, and it is difficult to pick 
and choose among so many We can- 
not, however, leave out Ben Jonson, 
in one of whose plays Shakespeare him- 
self acted Like Shakespeare, he was 
both actor and dramatist, and m 1598 
Meres wrote of him that he is " our 
best for Tragedie ” 

He was educated at Westmmster 
School and became a soldier He 
fought in the Low Countries, where he 
distmguished himself by kiUmg one of 
the enemy in single combat He mar- 
ried, but says of his wife " She was a 
shrew but honest” Once he went 
away from her on a visit to a friend 
and stayed seven years He had a duel 
with another actor and killed him, for 
which he was tned and branded in the 
thumb In 1598 his play, *' Every Man 
m his Humour,” was produced. This 


Foufshain and Banfield 

Macbeth and Banqno here meet the three Witches on the bcath» and Macbeth is hailed by them 
as future King of Scotland — which, made ambitious by their prophecies, he became after 
mnrdenng his sovereign Duncan while he was asleep Banquo later shared a similar fate 



\ ■ ” ‘ ‘ ^ MansiU 

OtMllo tlic’Moor is here relating the story of his life and adventures to Drademona and her 
fatherVthe Venetian senator Brabantio She loved me for the dangers I had pasb^. Ana r 
loved hiir that she did pity them ” (Act I « Sc 3} The artist, E Becker, represents the reci a 
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MISS ELLEN TERRy AS "LADY MACBETH" 



The original of this picture hang m on"‘*°f\er 

a',t 

fijakespeare s plays and xias probably \Mitten in iwt* 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR 



Rttchittz 

King Lear '* is one of the noblest, and the saddest, of Shakespeare's tragedies Lear, King of 
Britain, decides to abdicate in favour of his three daughters Cordelia, the youngest, pro- 
fesses daughterly affection, but is diainhented by him. her portion going to her two sisters This 
picture, by Ford Madox Brown, shows us Lear passing sentence on his daughter 



While her two sisters treat their father most cmelly. Cordeha remains faithfnl to She 
brings an army, entrusted to her by her husband, the Kmg of France, to his aid The rame 
artist here depicts Lear asleep m his daughter’s camp, and Cordelia pitying his fallen cmiaition 
Virtue m this case is not rewarded Cordelia is murdered, and Lear dies of gnet 
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TWO FAMOUS COMEDIES 



})} ferr^tsston c/ the Cerporaiton tj Cinnin;>am 
Slt'vlwC^p^'irc n nnstcr of comc<h as \\eU is of triRC l> This picture b\ Sir John Gilbert 
rcpre'^cnis i scene in ''TiniinR of Ihc Shiciv " probibh one of the Rrcit poets earlier plijs 
We sec lie/orc Pctnichio a gentleman of Ytrom, iniJ his rcccntI\-MeJcIcJ» shrcnisli >Mfe 
KiihiTina \'lioin he his just brought home to undergo a course of * taming ’ 



Pkoioi Raeheite 


Tins IS a -^ccnc in the Tluta Act of Twelfth Night Jlaltoho. the Countess Olina's steward. 
IS making himself ndiculous ^forc his mistress and her maid Maria, in order to win Ouwas 
fa\our Ho has been hoased by a letter concocted by Mana, but purporting to come fwm 
the Countess, in whicli scllovv lioso, cross-gartcred, and a jauntj demeanour are admired— 
though rcaU> detested by OUvia As a result of his prank he is locked up for a time 
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is the one m wluch Shakespeare 
acted 

But he was greatest as a writer of 
songs He wrote " Drink to Me Only 
With Thuie Eyes,” which has remained 
popular for more than 300 years. 

The Blind Poet. 

Second only to Shakespeare m the 
roll of Enghsh poets is John Milton, 
born while Shakespeare was stiU ahve, 
in the year 1608 His father, a Puritan, 
was a man of property and a clever 
musician Young Milton had a thor- 
oughly good education at St Paul’s 
School and at Cambridge He took 
his M A degree m 1632, but instead of 
taking Holy Orders, went to hve with 
his father at Horton, in Buckmgham- 
shire, where he settled down and began 
to study with the object of becoming a 
poet. His is perhaps the only instance 
of a man ddiberately dedicatmg his 
life to poetry. 

There he wrote the " L’ Allegro ” and 
“ n Penseroso,” and, later, " Comus " 


and " Lycidas ” This last resulted from 
the news of the death of his great friend, 
Edward Kmg, drowned at sea 
He went to Italy and was made very 
welcome. Smce his Itahan friends 
could not, of course, appreciate his 
English verse, it would seem that he 
must have appealed to them as a man 
rather than as a writer. He married, 
but his wife left him. She could not 
stand the severe Puritanism of Milton’s ' 
character and'home 
When the Civil War broke out Milton’s 
pen defended the actions of the Puri- 
tans The Restoration and accession 
of Charles II drove hun into retue- 
ment, but presently he was able to 
hve m London, where he wrote his noble 
" Paradise Lost," the cop3nright of 
which he sold for £5. 

Later m life he married agam, this 
time''more happily, and in spite of his 
bhndness and the fact that the Great 
Fire of London nearly rumed him, his 
last years were not unhappy He died 
November 8th, 1674 



THE MEETING OF MILTON AND MARVELL 


This reprodncbon of a picture by the celebrated English painter, George Henry Boughton 
(1833-1905), shows us Andrew Marvell, the poet and pohtician, visiting the much gip.ter poet, 
John IVIilton* at his country home Though Marvell served Cromwell, he, unlike Milton wm a 
monarchist at heart, and after the Restoration was able to protect the author of ** Paradise 
Lost '* from reprisals by the royalists 






Rtschiti 

At the age of fort> -four Milton became totally blind, and had to dictate his poems The painter 
of this picture John Calcott Horsley (18x7^x903}. has chosen for his subject the blind poet 
composing one of his latest works, Samson Agonistes,'* a tragedy It is thought that Milton 
used the story of Samson because it bad strong resemblances to his own, which included much 
unhappmess and ended in blindness ^hind him is his Quaker secretary, Thomas ElLwood 
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FROM DRYDEN TO BURNS 



POPE'S INTHODUCriON TO DRYDEN 


When John Dryden was aixty-nino years old he made the acquaintance of Alexander Pope, 
destined to succeed him as England's leading poet This picture by Eyre Crowe records the 
incident of Pope, then a lad of twelve, being brought to the old poet as he sat m the seat of 
honour in Wilfs Coffee House, London From the kindly reception given him by the veteran 
dated Pope’s staunch admiration of Dryden and his works 


t IKE Milton, John Dryden was edu- 
cated at Cambridge He was at 
■^Trinity College, and in the records 
we find that he was punished for an 
offence agamst discipline on October 
19th, 1652 His father died m 1654 
and left him fairly well off, and the 
next thing we know of him is his mar- 
riage to Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the Duke of Berkshire 
^^en or how he began to write is not 
known, but in 1670 he became Poet 
Laureate For fourteen years he wrote 
only plays, and it was not until he was 
fifty years old that his full powers 
showed themselves Then ' he wrote 

" Absolom and Achitophel ” and " The 
Hind and the Panther ” His rhymed 
translations of Virgil and Juvenal are 
very well known He had a great 
power of writing splendid, if somewhat 
ungraceful, verse, and deserves to rank 
among great poets 


A Brilliant Wit. 

If Dryden’s poetry can be compared 
to a broadsword, that of Pope resembles 
the flashing play of a light rapier 
Alexander Pope had a brilliant wit and 
a command of English such as no 
Englishman had before and few have 
equalled smce his day It has been said 
of him that he was without rival as an 
artist in words As a man he was not 
as great as in his art, for he was both 
vain and vindictive On the other hand, 
he had lovable qualities, made many 
friends, and was always kind to those 
who were m want In excuse of his less 
amiable quahties, it must be remer> 
bered that his health was wretched, and 
that he was somewhat deformed 
His father, a linen-draper, gave hun 
a poor education, yet the boy showed 
his talent early and was only twelve 
when he wrote his " Ode on Solitude, 
a marvellous production for one so 
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young. His " Essay on Cnticism " 
brought him into the front rank, hut 
It was his great translation of the Iliad 
that won for hun not only fame, but a 
comfortable fortune, and he became 
the hterary hon of London He died 
in 1744 of dropsy 

Pope’s Successor 

While Pope was still alive a revolt 
had begun agamst the classical style of 
poetry, which aimed at perfection of 
form but failed in spirit or inspiration 
James Thomson, a Scotsman, pub- 
lished his famous " Seasons " in 1730, 
in which, for the first time, we get 
descriptions of rural life done mto 
charmmg verse 


Then came Gray, whose " Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard " has 
brought him impenshable fame 
Thomas Gray was at school at Eton, 
and a friend of Horace Walpole, son of 
the Prime Mmister He was a shy, 
studious man, who loved books, pic- 
tures, china and flowers He was, 
perhaps, the first Englishman to realise 
the true beauty of the mountains of 
Scotland He wrote httle, yet his verse 
ranks very high among English poetry 
A third poet born in an age remark- 
able for its scarcity of poets was Oliver 
Goldsmith, bom in Ireland in 1728 
Young Goldsmith was sent to Trinity 
College, Dublm, where he got involved 
m a not and fell mto all sorts of dis- 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Oliver Goldsmith was often in dire straits for money One day his landlady called m the 
sheriff's officer to compel him to pay arrears of rent At his wits* end. Goldsmith sent a 
messenger to Dr Johnson, who had "himself known the misenes of dire poverty and at once 
came to see him Goldsmith had just finished a manuscript, and the Doctor, after glancing 
at it, saw that there was good material in it He sold it for ^6o to a publisher, who for this 
small sum became owner of the famous ** Vicar of Wakefield ** This picture was painted by 

E M Ward. R A 
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grace In the end he ran away, but his 
dder brother patched things up and 
Ohver returned and took his degree 

" The Vicar o! Wakefield.” 

No poet had a more adventurous 
youth than Goldsmith He visited 
Scotland, Holland, France, Germany 
and Italy, wandering on foot and livmg 
goodness knows how It was 1756 
before he returned to England and be- 
came assistant to an apothecary Then 
he turned proof-reader and finally be- 
came editor of the Monthly Review He 
lost that work and was so hard up that 
he had to pawn his clothes to pay his 
landlady But his essays had attracted 
the attention of booksellers and he 
began to write steadily In 1766 “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield ’’ was pubhshed, and 
his reputation was made In 1774 he 
wrote the famous play, " She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and in the same year died 
of a fever. Of Goldsmith Hie great 
Dr Johnson said ; “ He touched no- 
thing that he did not adorn ” 

Wilham Cowper, famous as author 
of " The Task," was bom in 1731 and 
was sent to Westmmster School, which 
he hated He was a sensitive man and 
rather delicate He was very fond of 
the country and animals, and m his 
letters there is a delightful description 


of the hares which he tamed and which 
roved round his study like cats or 
dogs 

The odd thmg is that Cowper was 
middle-aged before he began to write, 
and nearly fifty when his friend. Lady 
Austen, persuaded him to write blank 
verse No doubt he took Milton as his 
model, and though he had none of 
Milton’s grandeur, his verse is charm- 
ingly sweet and serious In 1794 a 
pension of £300 a year, was granted him, 
but he did not live long to enjoy it, for 
he died m the year 1800 
Cowper was far m advance of his 
age In a century when dumb animals 
had no rights under the law, and when 
buU-baitmg and bear-baitmg were com- 
mon, he wrote : 

“ 1 would not enter on my list of 
friends. 

Though graced with polished man- 
ners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibihty, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm " 

Scotland’s National Poet 

" Is not ' The Task ’ a glorious 
poem ” wrote Robert Bums " The 
religion of ‘ The Task ’ is the 
religion of God and Nature, the rdi- 
gion that exalts and ennobles man ” 



JOHN GILPIN'S FAMOUS RIDE 

A certain haberdasher of Paternoster Row is said to have been the onginal of John Gilpm 
story of his adventures amused the senous-minded Coivper so much that he spent a restless 
night laughing and turning it into rhyme His ballad appeared anonymously in a 
was recited by a popular actor, and at once achieved an enormous success The artist. Inomas 
Stothard, here depicts Gilpin riding at full gallop past the house in Edmonton where he w 
to dme with his wife, who is waving frantically to him from the balcony above 
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Though Bums 
and Cowper 
never met, each 
enjoyed the 
work of the 
other Bums 
was bom in 
1759, the son of 
a small farmer, 
who in spite of 
his poverty 
gave his son a 
good education 
Tme, he had 
little Latin and 
no Greek, but 
he knew French 
and was well 
read for his day. 

Verses o! 1785. 

In 1784 his 
father died, and 
Bums had to 
try to farm for 
himself. He 
made a mess of 
it and turned to 
writing. " If,” 
says a critic, 
"we had only 
the verses of 
1785, Burns 
would remain 
the greatest of 
popular poets " 
He ivTote of 
what he knew, 
sketches of 
what he saw 
around him 
" The Cottar’s 



light,” “The Twa Herds,” "The Jolly 
Beggars ” Bums had a passionate love 
of the beautiful, a keen sense of humour 
and a deep sympathy with all those 
around him Many of his poems are 
songs, beautiful, tender and passionate. 
His work is the very essence of poetry, 
and could rise to great heights 
He proved that when in 1795 he 


wrote " A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” 
two lines of which have been quoted 
perhaps more often than any other . 

" The rank is but the gumea's stamp. 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that " 

Bums IS by far the greatest of 
Scottish poets and one of the greatest 
of British 
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THE HOME OF COLERIDGE } D,xm Scott 


In igog the National Trust acquired this house at Nether Stowey, in Somerset, a few miles 
from Bndgivater, because for three years (1797-1800) it was occupied by the poet Samuel 
Taylor Colendge, who wrote m it some of his best-knon n works, including " Kubla Khan " 
and " The Ancient Mariner ” While at Stowey Coleridge had as a neighbour William 
Wordsworth, with whom he was great fnends 


I T was Within sight of Derwent, 
" fairest of all nvers ” in the poet’s 
eyes, that William Wordsworth was 
born in the year 1770 He was 
educated at Hawkshead School and at 
Cambridge In 1790 and again in the 
following year he visited France, and at 
first rejoiced In the liberation of 
France from its ancient tyranny But 
the hideous anarchy and murdermgs 
that followed saddened him and turned 
his mind back to his own country Of 
aU our poets none had a more pas- 
sionate devotion to England &an 
William Wordsworth 
Although he was so entirely different 
from Burns, Wordsworth dearly loved 
his poetry and wrote of him . 

" As him who walked in glory and in 
]oy 

Following his plough along the 
mountain side ” 

For a time Wordsworth was badly off, 
but in 1795 a friend left him £900, a 


sum which was a small fortune to a 
man of Wordsworth’s simple tastes 
In i8oz he married Mary Hutchinson, 
whom he had known since they were 
both children together, and from then 
on lived a very happy and peaceful life 
in his much-loved dales In 1839 
Oxford gave him an honorary degree 
and in 1843 he became Poet Laureate. 
On his visit to London he met Tenny- 
son, of whom he said • '* He is the first 
of our living poets, and I hope will live 
to give the world still better things " 

He lived to be eighty, was buried at 
Grasmere in the dales which he praised 
so often in beautiful verse Of all our 
great poets Wordsworth’s life was the 
happiest and that because his whole 
heart was full of love for God, for 
beauty and for his fellow men 

" Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke.” 

What possessed Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge to give himself such an amaz- 
ing name as this, under which he 
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ENGLAND’S GREATEST PHILOSOPHICAL 
POET 

This IS a portrait, by F R PickersgiU (1820-1900), 
of WiUiaro Wordsworth, who wrote so heautifully 
about Katore and simple things of everj’day life 
His poems teach ns that beauty is not confined to 
what IS rare or new, but lies all round us for us to 
see, if we trouble to look for it 


FIVE GREAT 

enlisted in the 15th Dragoons r 
he only could have told. In 
any case his enlistment was a 
crazy business, for he never 
learned to ride or manage a 
horse Luckily some of his 
friends found him and bought 
him out 

Coleridge, son of a Devon- 
shire parson, was an eccentric 
genius who read the '* Arabian 
Nights ” when he was four 
years old, and a little later was 
reading Homer in the Greek 
for the mere pleasure of reading 
It At school he used to swim 
in the river in his clothes and 
let them dry on him, with the 
natural result that he got rheu- 
matic fever Later he and 
others formed a plan for going 
to America and starting a sort 
of Socialist colony, but luckily 
that fell through 

“The Ancient Manner." 

He sold a volume of poems 
for thirty guineas, and on tlie 
strength of this got married 
He met Wordsworth, and the 
two became friends Words- 
worth came all the way down 
to Somerset to stay with him 
He wrote prose and verse for 
the Mormtig Post 

Coleridge was a brilliant 
genius, but eccentric and un- 
dependable, and in the course 
of his wanderings he acquired 
the habit of taking opium, 
which very nearly wrecked 
both his licalth and mind 
Friends were good to him, 
especially Wordsworth, and by 
degrees weaned him from the 
drug habit, so that in his old age he 
did some fine writing 

That fragment of a poem, " Kubla 
Khan," is perhaps his best known work 
It is said that he conceived it m a 
dream, and was writing it down when 
interrupted, and that fiien the rest of 


it passed from his mind " The 
Ancient Marmer” is another of his 
works that will never be forgotten. 
Coleridge loved Nature, and wrote : 

'* No waste so vacant, but may well 
employ 
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Each faculty of sense, and keep the 
heart 

Awake to love and beauty.” 

Peer and Poet. 

Lord Byron was another of the great 
school of English poets who, like 
Wordsworth, Colendge and Shelley, 
came under the spell of the Fren^ 
Revolution, and hoped that it augured 
a new dawn for humanity 
Of Byron, says his biographer. Pro- 
fessor Nicholls ■ " This scion of a long 
line of lawless bloods . . . was specially 
created to . . . smite the convention- 
ahty, which is the t3nrant of England, 
with the hammer of Thor and to sear 
. . the hollow hypocrisy, sham taste, 
sham morals, sham religion of the 
society by winch he was surrounded " 
Byron's life was a tragedy Captam 
Byron, his father, was a bad man, and 
the boy's youth was made miserable 
by quarrels between his father and 
mother Also he had a club foot, 
which was a constant torture to him 
He was handicapped with an imtable 
vanity, and his life at Harrow and 
Cambridge was not a happy one 
His first book, “ Hours of Idleness,” 
was wntten in 1807 It was poor stuff 
and was savagely criticised m the 
Edinburgh Review 

“ Enghsh Bards and Scottish Re- 
viewers " was Byron's answer, and was 
better work His first great success ivas 
" Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” m 1812, 
which ran through seven e£tions It is 
said that he wrote '' The Corsair ” m ten 
daysand“TheBndeof Abydos" mfour 
At this date he was the darhng of 
London society, but this brought him 
httle happmess He went to Italy and 
lived there and later jomed the move- 
ment for the mdependence of Greece 
He went to Greece m 1823, struggled 
hopelessly agamst all sorts of diffi- 
culties, caught rheumatic fever, and 
died on April 19th, 1824 

Sad Shelley. 

Descendant of an old and honourable 


family, Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, but was 
sent down from the University for 
publishing a pamphlet called: "The 
Necessity of Atheism ” While still at 
Eton he had begun to write, but his 
early efforts are very crude. Then he 
married Harriet Westbrook He was 
mneteen and she only sixteen She 
was pretty but f oohsh, and the marriage 
was a terrible failure which clouded the 
whole of Shelley’s life. For a long 
time most of Shelley’s work consisted 
of revolutionary pamphlets It was 
not until 1815 that he produced his 
first work of note, the poem " Alastor.” 
In the foUowmg year his wife Harriet 
was found drowned in the Serpentme, 
and the shock to Shelley was a heavy 
one 

Lost in a Storm. 

Later, he went to live in Italy, and 
there his greatest and best work was 
done His last great poem, “The 
Tnumph of Life," was wntten m his 
boat near Casa Magm, his home close 
to the Gulf of Speaia It was never 
finished, for while still at work he 
heard that Ms fnend, Leigh Hunt, 
with Ms family, was arriving, and he 
and Lieutenant Wilhams set sail for 
Leghorn to meet them A storm came 
on, the boat upset, and later the 
bodies of the poet and Ms companion 
were found on the shore 

Like many great poets, Shelley was 
far ahead of his time He wrote : 

" Never will peace and human nature 
meet 

Till free and equal man and woman 
greet 

Domestic peace ” 

That was a century before women 
were granted the vote. 

A Poet of Beauty. 

John Keats’ first volume of poems 
was published m 1817 Only four years 
after, the poet died at the early age of 
twenty-five Yet m his short life he 
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George Gordon Byron became a peer by inheritance and the writer of 
romantic poems by genius and inclination Of a restless nature, he 
tras died extensu cly , and he died of disease in Greece, whither he had 
tahen a brig equipped at his own expense to aid the Greeks against the 
Turlcs 


found tune to 
write so many 
beautiful 
things that he 
tvill always 
hold a high 
place among 
English poets 

John Keats 
was bom in 
London, at 
Iilooriields, and 
on leaving 
school he was 
apprenticed 
to a surgeon ; 
but he disliked 
his work and 
soon gave it up 
to devote him- 
self entirclj’ to 
poetry, and it 
IS our gam that 
he did so For 
although he 
was to live but 
a few more 
years, his 
genius devel- 
oped rapidly 

Magical Words 

Keats was a 
poet of bcautj 
To create 
beauty was his 
aim, and no 
one can say 
that he did not 
succeed in this He had no lesson to 
convej’ in his ivnting, unless it was that 
of the magical power of words. It 
IS this idea of his, that poetry should 
be written for its own sake, and without 
any thought of a moral lesson or 
secondary purpose, that gives his work 
something in common with the poetry 
of the Greeks. One of the finest things 
he has left us is his " On a Grecian 
Urn” 

Keats was a great lover of Nature, 
and a keen observer, and this is 


revealed m such beautiful poems as his 
odes to a nightingale and to autumn. 

« Writ m Water.” 

At his owm request, he had his tomb- 
stone msenbed with the words “ Here 
hes ohe whose name was ivnt in water ” 
But we may say of Keats, as he said 
of the nightingale " Thou w^t not 
bom for death, immortal Bird ! " 

John Keats died in Rome m 1821, and 
was buried there m the old Protestant 
Cemetery 
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ON THE ROAD TO CAMELOT 


Yon have at least heard of Tennyson’s well-known poem about " The Lady of Shalott,” who 
lived on an island of that name This picture, by G H Boughton, the original of which is in 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, illustrates the lines of the poem “ Sometimes a troop of 
damsels glad, Sometimes a curly shepheid-lad. Or long-hair'd page in crimson clad. Goes by 

to tower’d Camelot ” 


I T IS the fate of many poets to die 
before the world has roused to the 
fact that they were great , but.happily, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson never suffered m 
this way His genius was recognised 
while he was still a young man, and 
though many critics pelted him with 
abuse, at any rate he was never ignored 

“ In Memoriam ” 

Alfred Tennyson was the fourth of 
seven sons of a Lincolnshire rector, 
and these brothers seem to have been 
amazingly fond of one another To 
Frederick and Charles, his two elder 
brothers, Alfred was devoted It was 
Charles who, when Alfred was a tmy 
boy, gave him a slate and told him to 
write some verses about the flowers in 
the garden 

" Yes," said Charles, when he read 
what the little lad had written, " you 
can write, Alfred ” 

Alfred went to Cambridge, where he 
made many friends, among them Arthur 


Hallam, who, had he lived, might have 
been one of the greatest men of the 
nmeteenth century Tennyson’s first 
poems appeared m 1830 and brought 
him much praise and some blame 
For years the poet worked hard and 
hved hardly, for he was very poor It 
was not until 1847 that his work, 
" The Prmcess," written in blank 
verse, brought him real fame and led to 
his becoming Poet Laureate in 1850 
In the same year he published “In 
Memoriam," as a tribute to Arthur 
Hallam " Maud," with its passion 
and beauty, was published in 1855 
Ten years Liter appeared the " Idylls of 
the King " 

Some men, once they have secured 
their fame, dacken off, but Tennyson 
never did so, and his works are spread 
out over a period of more than half a 
century In 1884 Queen Victoria made 
him a baron of the United Kmgdom 
When he died, m 1892, his body found 
sepulchre m Westmmster Abbey 
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Tennyson, perhaps more than any 
other poet, realised the great truth that 
“ Love IS the fulfilhng of the Law ” 
He wrote . 

“ And he that shuts out love, in turn 
shall be 

Shut out from love, and on her 
thrediold lie 

Howhng in outer darkness " 

He believed, too, in human brother- 
hood as . 

" The one far off divine event 

Towards which the whole creation 
moves ” 

The DifScuIt Poet 

Robert Browmng’s style is often so 
obscure and difficult that the ordmary 
reader turns away from his poems with 
a feeling that they are too hard to 
read Yet few, if any, men ever had 
more intense human sympathy or 
greater gifts of imagmation than 


Browning, " The Rmg and the Book," 
an immense work of more than 21,000 
hnes, IS a marvellous achievement and 
full of splendid passages 

Brownmg was bom m London in 
1812 and was educated by a pnvate 
tutor. Before he was twenty years 
old he had a threefold reputation as 
poet, musician and modeller In 1846 
he married Elizabeth Barrett, herself 
the most distinguished of modem 
women poets The two took up their 
home m Florence, where they lived in 
the greatest happiness 

If you want to know what was 
Brownmg’s belief, you have it in these 
Imes of his ' 

" But evil on itself ^all back recoil 

And mix no more with goodness ; 
if this fad 

The pillared firmament is rotten- 
ness 

And earth’s base budt on stubble ” 



By permission of the Corporation of Liverpool Rischgttt 

THE LILY MAID OF ASTOIAT 


In one of his Idylls of the King, entitled Lancelot and Elaine," Tennyson tells the sad story 
of Elaine, the '* Lily Maid of Astolat," who fell deeply in love ivith Lancdot and died of a 
heart when her love was not returned Her body was laid on a barge steered by a dumb 
attendant, and earned down the stream to Camelot, where King Arthur gave it a royal bunal 
Our illustration is reproduced from a painting by Mrs Sophie Anderson, in the Liverpool 

Gallery 
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THE POET-PEER 


j7iscAgi/: 


Alfred Tennyson was both the most popular poet of the Victorian era, and a very learned man 
He treated an astonishing variety 01 subjects and adorned most of them with very beautiful 
language The author of the splendid “ Idylls/* the hauntmg '* In Memonam/* the touching 
** May Queen ” and ** Enoch Arden/* and the stirring ** Ulysses ** and ** Charge of the Light 
Brigade”— to mention but a few of his works— was a poet indeed He only of our post 
laureates received the honour of a peerage Our portrait is from a painting by G F Watts, R A 


Bro^vning died on December I2th, 
1889, and his body was buried with 
those of other ‘great poets m West- 
minster Abbey 


The Poet of the Sea. 

Bom in 1837, Algernon Charles 
Swmhume belonged to an old North 
Country family and was educated at 
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Eton and Oxford He was a great friend 
of Dante Rossetti, whose story is given 
in our series of famous pamters, and he 
began writing while still quite young 
He was only twenty-seven when his 
" Atalanta in Calydon " was published, 
a masterpiece which proved that the 
world was richer by another great poet 
Swinburne was, above all writers, 
the poet of the sea He knew the sea 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

in every mood and could describe those 
moods in language which stirs the 
blood of every sea-lover He wrote 
plays and prose as well as poetry, but it 
is as a poet that he will be remembered 
Though m his writing a rebel, Swin- 
burne’s life was always a quiet one, 
and the greater part of it he spent in 
the house of his friend, Theodore Watts 
Dunton 



Tho Jgh Robert Browjuog’s poems as a whole can hardly he regarded as popula^ most children 
are acquamted ivith tivo of them “How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix 
and "The Pied Piper of Hamelm ” In the second of these Broivning versifies the legend 
the piper who in 1284 freed Hamelm of a plague of rats , and, when the promised money r^ r 
was not paid him, dreiv away all the children of the town by his piping and led th™ g 
an opening in a hill, which closed behind them This picture of tiie Piper and his lo g 
reproduced from a painting by J E Christie 




LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON 



THE RETURN OF HIAWATHA 


The " Song of Hiawatha,” published in 1855, is probably the most popular of the poems written 
by the Amencan poet, Iienry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) It ran through thirty 
eaitions in one year In it Longfellow describes niunan character and life and natural objects 
from the point of view of an Indian minstrel, not from that of a white man Our illustratioa, 
reproduced from a painting in watercolour by Houghton, shows us Hiawatha retunung home 
With Minnehaha, who became his bride 


O F all American poets the most 
popular among Enghsh-speaking 
people IS Longfellow ‘ ' The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” " Evangeline ” 
and " Hiawatha ” are read m every 
school where English is taught, and 
many young folk who have not much 
love for poetry will read " Hiawatha ” 
for its story and the delightful word- 
pictures of Red Indian life. 

A Poet of the People 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
bom in the State of Marne in 1807, and 
his parents, who were well off, gave 
him a good education At college he 
gained such distinction in languages 
that he was sent to Europe to continue 
his studies. When he returned he 
married, but his diarmmg wife did not 

It P Ki— TOU vn I. 


live long, and after her death Long- 
fellow became Professor of Modem 
Languages at Harvard University. 

In 1841 appeared his ballads, 
" The Skeleton in Armour,” " The 
ViUage Blacksmith," "The Wreck 
of the Hesperus," and others, and 
the reading world awoke to the fact 
that a new and very gifted poet had 
arisen 

" The Building of the Ship ” is, of all 
his poems, the best loved in America, 
but " Hiawatha ” is most popular on 
the Eastern side of the Atlantic Long- 
fellow was a splendid-looking man 
With his high forehead, massive head, 
full beard and silvery hair, he attracted 
the attention of everyone And his 
nature was as fine as his looks, for he 
was always calm and amiable Every- 
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one loved him and when he visited 
England he was received with the 
greatest honour 

He was charmingly modest He did 
not consider hims^ fit to stand among 
those whom he describes as: 

“ The bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
In the corridors of tune ” 

Yet there are poets with greater genius 
than his whose works we could more 
easily spare than those of this notable 
American writer 


The Boy m Blue Nankeens 

Somewhere about the year 1815 a boy 
attendmg the grammar school at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, told his parents 
that there was a newcomer to the 
school, " a spiritual-looking boy in blue 
nankeens,” whose looks he liked very 
much 

This boy was Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
destined to great fame as poet and 
essayist He came of a good New Eng- 
land family, and showed his genius 
early, for at ten years old he was turn- 
ing Virgil mto Engli^ verse for his 
own amusement He went 
to Harvard University and 
afterwards became a 
schoolmaster He was 
much liked by his pupils 
and. It IS said, never had 
need to punish them 
Afterwards he became a 
minister, but his views 
on religious matters led to 
a difierence with his church 
and he left the pulpit and 
began a new career. He 
took to lecturing and soon 
made a name He visited 
England and made friends 
with the great Carlyle, and 
these two men, utterly 
difierent in temper, began 
a correspondence that 
lasted for forty years 

His Earliest Poems 

In 1836 Emerson’s first 
book of poems appeared 
It was called very simply 
*' Nature,” and it took 
twelve years to seU 5°° 
copies But this was fol- 
lowed by " The Amencan 
Scholar," a lecture de- 
livered at Harvard, the 
echoes of which rang round 
the English - speakmg 
world It was a new event 
in the history of Amencan 
literature and made a great 
reputation for Emerson 
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THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STAKDISH 
This picture illustrates the close of Longfellow's charming 
poem named above Priscilla is riding to her new home 
on a *' milk-white steer/' holding the hand of her young 
husband, John Alden, to whom she has just been married 
Readers who have not read this poem are advised to read 
It The original painting from which this engraving was 
made is the work of L J Pott 


TKe Lives 
of tfie 

Great Composers 



A Story of 
Poverty 
and Genius 



The aboNC rcproductioti shows us a %cr\ early version of our National Anthem, as performed 
at Drun Lane Theatre. London It is believed that the air ^^as composed by Dr John Bull 
(bora in 1562), but the above ^creioo uas wntten by Dr Thomas Augustine ^c, who vras 
bom in 1710, was educated at Eton and di^ in 1778 He composed Britannia 

The precious score b> Dr Arne, from which our illustration is taken, is m the Bntisb Museum 


THE MUSICIANS OF 

L ong ago, when there were no 
smoky towns and crowded cities, 
-^this country of ours used to be 
called " Jilerry England ” Our fore- 
fathers m those days lived in villages, 
and, although thej' worked hard at 
their various simple trades, they 
generally had plenty of time for 
merry-making 

A Wonderful Song. 

English people of long ago had no 
cinemas and wireless to entertain them ; 
consequently they had to provide their 
own pleasures Our forefathers passed 
many of their evenmg hours m the sing- 
ing of songs and in playing their quaint 
old instruments Some of the country 
songs which the good folk of “ Merry 
England ’’ sang have come down to us, 
and we now call them " Folk-songs.” 


MERRY ENGLAND 

The very first English song which 
was ever written down was composed 
by a monk of Reading Abbey, named 
John of Fomsete It was called 
Sumer ^s tcumen i«, which, as yon 
can guess, means " Summer is a-com- 
ing in " Brother John, as this 
clever old monk was called, was very 
proud of his song, and he wrote it 
down in coloured inks on a sheet of 
parchment-paper which is preserved 
to this day m the British Museum, in 
London You will see a photograph 
of this old piece of musical writing on 
page 148 It is the most interesting 
sample of old music of which we know 
Old John of Fomsete died in the year 
1239, and then nearly 300 years went 
by before other musicians began to 
write down songs and music on paper 
Then other men started to copy John of 
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Fomsete’b example They found out 
new ways of wntmg music on paper for 
other people to play, and from this 
time onwards much beautiful music 
was composed 


“God Save the King.” 

One of the most famous of these old 
English musicians was Doctor John 
BuU, who composed " God Save the 
Kmg" 

One summer Doctor Bull went for a 
hohday in France, and he visited a 
famous French organist The organist 
did not recognise Doctor Bull, but, 
nevertheless, he showed hun a very 
dif&cult piece of music which was as 
yet unfinished 

Doctor Bull offered to finish the 
music for the orgamst, and early the 
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Bnh$b Museum 

SUMMER IS A-COMING IN 


Here is the very first English song to he 
written do^vn It was composed nearly 
700 years ago by a monk of Reading Abbey, 
who gave it ihe title " Sumer is icumen 
in '* The music and words were prepared 
as a ** round " for six voices The parch- 
ment on which they are written is still 
preserved in the British Museum 


next day he locked himself m his 
room for three hours, dunng which 
time he completed the music He 
then showed the finished music to the 
organist 

" Well," said the orgamst, " he that 
completed this music must either be 
the devil or Doctor John BuU ” 

This little story lets us see how really 
very clever Doctor Bull was, and how 
his fame had traveUed abroad before 
him 

Some more Famous Musicians 

Orlando Gibbons, Christopher Simp- 
son, and John Blow, are the names 
of three famous old Enghsh musicians 
StiU another is Henry Carey, who com- 
posed the weU-known song, “ SaUy in 
our AUey." Another Enghsh musician 
about whom we ought to know some- 
thmg IS Doctor Ame, the composer of 
the stimng " Rule Britannia " 

England’s Greatest Composer. 

Henry Purcell, who lived over 200 
years ago, is by many people considered 
to be England's cleverest musician 
He wrote a great deal of splendid music 
for violms and other instruments, and 
for orchestras, and he also composed 
many songs, some of which are sung at 
the present day 

PurceU was only very young when he 
showed a liking for music His father 
taught hun the violin, and afterwards 
his Uncle Tom gave hun lessons also on 
that instrument 

Since we do not know very much 
about the life of PurceU, although he 
was such a clever composer, there are 
not many stories to teU about him 
Indeed, PurceU has been called the 
" Shakespeare of Music," because, ]ust 
as we know very little about the life of 
Shakespeare, so we know practically 
nothmg about the real life of this great 
English composer 

We are told, however, that young 
PurceU was sent to a great musician, 
named John Blow, who, at that 
tune was organist at Westnunster 
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THE ‘-SHAKESPEARE OF MUSIC” «■««««.- 

You can sec the anginal of this fine picture in the National Portrait 
G*iUcry, London The artist was Clostcrman, and his subject Henry 
Purcell, wlio was born in 1658 and died when he was only tlurty-si\ 
Purcell wTotc a great many anthems and much church music, in addition 
to operas, and is regarded as the greatest composer England ever had 
He was once a choirboy 


Abbey, in Lon- 
don Doctor 
Blow had not 
been Purcell’s 
music master 
for very long 
before he rea- 
lised that his 
young pupil 
was even 
cleverer than he 
himself Before 
long, therefore. 

Doctor Blow 
gave up his post 
as organist at 
Westminster 
Abbey in order 
that young Pur- 
cell might be- 
come organist 
in his place 
This was. in- 
deed, a verj' 
kind action on 
the worthy 
doctor’s part 
From that time 
onwards Purcell 
became more 
and more 
successful as a 
composer 
After a tune, 

Purcell thought 
that he would 
take a wife, and 
so he married 
a lady who 
had admired his music and his songs 
His marriage did not prove a very 
happy one 

The Story of a Cruel Wife 
This IS how it came about Purcell 
had been very busy with his musical 
composing and teaching, and one 
night he returned home very late 
It so happened that his wife was 
exceedingly angry on that night, 
and she refused to let Purcell into the 
house The composer, therefore, had 


to walk about the streets of London for 
many hours, and in so doing he caught 
a had cold, with the result that he took 
to his bed, and died shortly afterwards 
Such was the sad end of England’s 
great composer Yet. although Purcell 
was only thirty-six years of age when he 
died, he composed an enormous quantity 
of music during his lifetime Some of 
the music which he wrote is only ]ust 
being discovered again at the present 
day, but his larger musical works are 
■weII-kno^vn and they are often played 
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" ^ stage Photo Co 

A SCENE IN VEKDI’S OPERA " IL TROVATOEE 
Scene I . Act II . of " H Trovatore " is set m a gipsy encampment in the Bis^yM monntmM 
The nioturesaue and colourful surroundings are such as to impress any audience, as ran be 
Inderatood from the above illustration Giuseppe Verfi WM bom “ *^3 and lived till 1901 
II Trovatore was first p^ormed as long ago as 1852 


O NE of the first musicians to 
compose operas was named 
Christopher Gluck Although 
this' composer hved 200 years ago, 
some of his operas are still performed 
in our theatres This shows how good 
the operas of Gluck are, for if they 
had been poor ones they would have 
been forgotten long ago 

Gluck was a very famous composer, 
but, like many other clever people, 
he had some strange ways When he 
wished to compose a new song for 
his operas he would go out into 
the middle of a big field, and 
would take with him a few sheets of 
music-paper and one or two bottles of 
champagne He would then sit down 
in the middle of the field in the full 
glare of the sun, and drink his cham- 
pame, and afterwards go to sleep 
AfteKhe had wakened, he would un- 
roll hS^usic-paper, take his pencil 
from his^cket, and then wnte down 
the song orSiiusic which he wanted 


You will thmk that these were very 
strange ways of composmg music, and 
you will certamly have reason on your 
side Nevertheless, Gluck produced 
some of his best music under these 
conditions 


ly Strange Methods 

Agam, when Gluck wanted to com- 
lose some music for the dancers in his 
peras he would arrange all the chairs 
a his room to represent the scenery 
if a stage, and then he would get seme- 
me to dance between the rows of 
hairs while he played a tune on some 
nusical instrument In this way, the 
:une which he wanted would come 
nto his head, and he would then 
vrite it down on paper 

The year before Gluck died, another 
[amous opera composer was bom 
He was named Carl Maria Friedrich 
Ernst von Weber, but, as his n^e is 
such a long one, we wiU call him Weber 

Weber was a very clever composer, 
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and when he was young he obtained 
a post as a musician to the German 
Kmg This Kmg was really half 
crazy, and he was so enormously 
fat that a space had to be cut 
into his dming-table to allow him 
to sit down comfortably at it This 
King treated poor Weber very badly, 
and once he sent him to prison How- 
ever, Weber was not confined for long 
On bemg released he left the service 
of the King, and began to ivnte operas 
for the German theatres 

A Musical Fairy Story. 

One of the best operas which Weber 
wrote was called “ Oberon," uhich 
IS really a fairy story set to music 
Gluck, as we have seen, would have 
gone out into the fields with his bottles 
of champagne to write the tunes of 
such an opera, but Weber would never 
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have dreamt of doing such a thing 
When Weber was asked to write the 
opera of “ Oberon ’’ the manager of 
the theatre wanted him to finish it 
withm three months 
“ Three months,” said Weber “ That 
will only give me time to read the 
words ” 

Weber, you see, composed his music 
very slowly Perhaps ftis was because 
he was always dehcate in health, and 
so could not work for any length of 
time wnthout havmg a rest 
There is one veiy mterestmg thmg 
which we should remember about 
Weber He was the first composer to 
use the baton or stick for conductmg 
an orchestra Every conductor of 
an orchestra uses this little stick to 
beat time with nowadaj's, but before 
Weber’s day conductors used to beat 
the time with their hands At first 





THE FIRST CONPUCTOR WITH A BATON 
Carl Mana rnedncli’Eraat von Viebcr, >f not born v,ith a aber SMon in Ip mouth, at least 
cama o£ a distincuished family, and ne llnnh of him in our.daj as Wchcr the Composer wc 
was the first conanetor of an orchestra to use a baton, as is shown in the caneatnres rep^uMd 
above 1786 was the year of his birth, and he died in London in 1S26 aftp producing Oberon, 
for the purposes of which opera he learned to speak the English language 
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everybody thought Weber was very 
strange for using a stick to conduct 
an orchestra, but in modem tunes 
we should all thmk it rather curious if 
we saw a conductor who did not use 
his stick or baton for that purpose 

More Composers of Operas 
You could hardly imagine a more 
thoroughly lazy man than Rossini, the 
composer of many beautiful operas 
Rossini was tremendously fat. and this 
made him so lazy that he would often 
stay in bed for days on end Rossim, 
however, wrote a great deal of his 


music m bed, and, therefore, perhaps 
was not so lazy as some folks thought 
him to be 

The Lazy Composer. 

One morning Rossmi was sitting up 
in bed, busily engaged in composing 
some songs for a new opera which 
he was writmg He had just finished 
a song when the paper on which 
he had written it slipped from his bed 
on to the floor Anybody else would 
have got out of bed and found the 
^eet of music, but Rossini was far 
too lazy to thmk of doing anything hke 
that Instead, he im- 
mediately composed 
another song to take 
the place of that which 
had fallen from his 
bedl 

Railway trams m- 
vanably frightened 
Rossmi, and when he 
wanted to travel from 
place to place he always 
used to ride in a gipsy^s 
caravan, along wilh his 
dog, of which he was 
very fond This dog 
must have been a very 
wonderful one mdeed, 
because Rossmi once 
wrote a piece of music 
specially for its birth- 
day, although we may 
be perfectly sure that 
the dog would have 
enjoyed a good bone 
more. However, as we 
can see from the above 
stones, Rossim was a 
very strange man, and 
therefore people were 
not very greatly sur- 
pnsed at anythmg he 
did 

A still more famous 
composer of operas was 
called Giuseppe Verdi 
Verdi lived to be a very 
old man, but even when 



OTELLO, ACT IL, SCENE I 
Verdi wrote Otello ” in the year 1887 The opera has four 
acts The incident shown in the above illustration represents 
the re-union ot Othello and Desdemona on the arrival of the 
Moor at Cyprus, with Sir H Beerbohm Tree as Othello and 
Miss Neilson-Teny as Desdemona 
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’MIDST THE MURMURS OF THE FOREST 



Hanfstacnst 


This IS h scene from the opera ** Siegfried/* by Rictod ^hS &e father 

part IS fetched comfortably under a tree and and a deep 

Ld molfe be never knew were like ^ btmg to 

s il ent" setttfe? npon the scene till the song of a bird in the tennches overpcatl S?ew5 

' ^ ^ him a message that he understands, 
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THE TWJLIGHT OF THE GODS 



HaiifstaeHgl 

The opera. " The Twilight of the Gods," lasts for close upon five hours if played at its full length 
It was written by Richard Wagner The scene illustrated above shows us the last journey of 
Siegfried after his death from Hagen's treacherous spear-thrust Gunther foUoivs the bearers 
as fiiey carry Siegfried's remains over the rooky heights towards the Hall of the Gibichungs 
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people liked them However, Wagner 
continued to compose operas, and, m 
time, people began to see that these 
" Music-Dramas,” as Wagner called 
his operas, were reaUy better than any 
operas which had ever been written 
before 

Wagner was very poor when he was a 
young man, and he and his wife had 
often to go without food But as 
Wagner became famous he grew richer 
and richer, until, m the end, he gamed 
so much money that he was able to 
budd a theatre in Germany specially 
for the playmg of his operas 

Wagner's “ Composing Costume ” 

Wagner was rather a strange man, 
and many true stones are told about 
his ways Wagner could not compose 
music unless he was dressed m very 
fine apparel For this reason he used to 
wear beautiful velvet and satm clothes, 
and a large velvet hat He called this 


dress his " composmg costume," and 
m tliese strange clolbes would sit for 
hours composing his mighty operas 
A friend called to see Wagner one 
day and he was very surprised to find 
that Wagner was dressed m pmk silks, 
]ust like a Prince from an old story 
book would be expected to be dressed 
However, the friend made up for this 
surprise, because, a few days later, 
when Wagner came to see him, he 
clad himsdf in an ordinary dressmg- 
gown aroimd which he placed a cork 
life-belt, so that he really looked very 
comical indeed Wagner certamly did 
not like this joke, but perhaps he saw 
the reason for it, because he never 
dressed like that again for his friend 
No doubt it was very vain of Wagner 
to dress m such costly clothes but, 
as he explained, he could not compose 
music without lus satins and his silks, 
and, therefore, he was really forced to 
wear them 
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" Die M • ' a 

composed round thw 
lines The picture a 
Waltlier stands by her - 


IS the title of Bichard Wagner's famous opera is usually written, was 
•^-time German contests of song, which were conducted on very strict 
vx^ 5ho\^s Eva pouring out her heart to the old mastersinger Sachs 
and Magdalena and David, both dressed for the festival, are entering 
They jom in singing a fine qumtet 





RICHARD WAGNER AT HOME ^ 

In tlic centre of this group is the great German composer, Wagner, who was bom at Leipsig m 
18x3 and died m Venice in 1S83 With him are his wife, Cosima, and the Abb6 Liszt Wagner 
used to Vicar beautiful veUet and satin clothes and a large velvet hat, because he could only 
compose to his satisfaction when dressed in this costume 


One year Wagner came to England 
from Germany During the voyage, the 
sea was so rough that Wagner was m 
great fear of being shipwrecked. In 
fact, so rough was the voyage that the 
ship took nearly a month to reach 
London However, Wagner heard 
many strange stones about the sea from 
the sailors of the ship, and afterwards 
he put all these tales together in a 
new opera which he called "The 
Flying Dutcliman,” and which tells of 
a strange ship doomed to journey over 
rough seas for ever 

The German King who Helped. 

Wagner was always fond of old 
stones and legends, and, later on, he 
became known to an old Kmg in 
Germany who had similar tastes, and 
lived m a castle perched high up on 


the top of a mountain King Ludwng, 
such was his name, took a great fancy 
to Wagner, and helped him to get his 
new operas performed at theatres 

Writing Music-Dramas 

Wagner wrote long books about 
music He wote plays, too , and he 
did other things which showed him to 
be a gifted man However, it is by his 
wonderful operas, or " JIusic-Dramas," 
that Wagner wdl always be remem- 
bered These are often played m our 
theatres nowadays, and if you ever 
have the chance to see and hear one 
of Wagner’s great music-dramas, you 
should take it While hstemng to the 
music you will perhaps recall to your 
mind what has been here said about 
the curious habits of the genius who 
created it 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF MUSIC 



THE SIMPLE SITTING-ROOM OF BACH 


Janes's Press 


Like SO many great composers of music, John Sebastian Bach was a German He was bom 
in 1685, and died at Leipzig in 1750 Bach's pieces are all noble and learned This photo- 
graph shows us the musician's sitting-room, wi^ its clavichord, the instrument used before our 
present-day piano was perfected Bach also composed music for the organ 


A LL musicians, players and com- 
ZJL posers alike, know the music of 
* *John Sebastian Bach, who hved 
in Germany many, many years ago 
They caU him the " Grand Old Man 
of Music ” because his compositions 
are so noble and profound Bach wrote 
a book of music which he called 
" Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,” 
and these compositions are so often 
played by every musician that this 
volume IS now called " The Musicians’ 
Bible ” 

Bach’s family were all gifted musi- 
cians , but although Bach himself was 
such a clever composer for the organ 
and for other instruments he always 
remained very poor, and he was never 
able to travel about like many other 
composers did Still, Bach lived very 
happily with his wife and family, and 
all day long he composed beautiful 
music, taught the organ to pupils, and 
conducted orchestras 

Bach and Frederick the Great. 


Germany, and one day the Kmg — 
Frederick the Great — sent for Bach 
to play before hun at Court Bach 
was an old man at this time, but 
nevertheless undertook the journey to 
the King’s Court immediately At the 
time of his arrival the Kmg was at 
supper The Kmg, however, sprang up 
from his table, saymg to his courtiers 
'* Gentlemen, Bach is here ! " 

" Only One Bach I " 

Stamed as he was with the dust of 
the road, Bach was taken without delay 
to play upon one of the new pianos of 
which the IGng was very proud So 
beautifully did the composer play, 
weary and tired though he was, that 
the Kmg exclaimed " There is only 
one Ba(^ 1 Only one Bach ! ” 

Even m our own times people often 
repeat those words of the Itmg, 
Frederick the Great, and when they 
say " There is only one Bach,” they 
mean that Bach was one of the greatest 
musiaans who ever hved, and unrivalled 


The fame of Bach spread through m some respects 
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BACH AND FREDERICK THE GREAT 
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^hdographtsehe GeseUschafi 


This beautiful picturci the original of ivhich was painted by Carl Hohling, shows Bach enter- 
taining Frederick the Great The fame of the composer at the time had spread all through 
Germany, and one day Bach was sent for to play at Court upon one of the newly-inventcd 
pianos, of which the King was very proud So ddightfuUy did the composer play, that 
Frederick exclaimed *' There is only one Bach 1 Only one Bach 1 ** 
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HANDEL AND KING GEORGE I 

George Frederic Handel first saw the light m 1685, m Satony, and died in 1759, when he was 
quite blind In Germany he was in the service of the royal personage ■who afterwards became 
King George I of England When he was about twenty-five years old, Handel came to England, 
where he stayed for the remainder of his days , and, in the above picture, we see the composer 
in the company of his patron, George 1 , in a State barge 


E very Chnstmas-tune musicians 
and smgers are very fond of play- 
ing a sacred musical ■work which 
IS called " The Messiah,” and which, 
perhaps, you have heard yourself at 
that time of the year. A very famous 
composer wrote this music His name 
was George Fredenc Handel, and he 
lived nearly two hundred years ago 
Strangely enough, when Handel was 
a tiny boy his father wanted to make a 
great lawyer of him, and he would not 
hear of his son's learning music But 
young George Frederic could think of 
nothing else but music, and he was 
determined to become a musician when 
he grew up 

Handel and his “Clavichord” 

\ What do you think the boy Handel 
dl'd in order that he might learn music 
for -himself ? He got a trusted friend 


to drag an old clavichord (which is the 
name of an instrument used before 
pianos were invented) away up to a 
dusty old attic at the top of his 
house, and there, when his father was 
away on busmess, or when everybody 
had gone to bed, young Handel would 
practise very softly upon his clavichord 
until his fingers ached and his eyes 
became dun with sleepiness 

When Handel reached manhood he 
became very stout indeed He was so 
broad and fat, and his hands and feet 
were so big, that people spoke of him 
as the " Great Bear " Perhaps, also 
they called him by this name because 
of his manner, although at times he 
could be as jolly and good-tempered as 
anyone else 

Handel did not like practical jokes, 
and sometimes his friends used to play 
such jokes on him just to see him fly in- 
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to a violent temper One day Handel 
was to conduct his orchestra for a 
rehearsal at the theatre, but before the 
orchestra began to play some mis- 
chievous person managed to un-tune all 
the mstruments As soon as Handel 
raised his hand for the orchestra to 
commence his ears were greeted by a 
horrible noise instead of the sweet and 
smooth music which he had expected 
Immediately Handel flew into so 
towering a rage that he tore off the 
fashionable wig which he was wearmg 
and flung it at the player who was un- 
fortunate enough to be nearest to him 
Not satisfied with this, Handel next 
jumped on to one of the big drums of 
the orchestra, smashing it completely , 
and, at the same time, shouting at the 


top of his voice to everybody present 
No ordmary person, of course, would 
have acted in this way In fact, such 
behaviour was quite inexcusable, even 
in a man like Handel, yet he was so 
great a musical genius that he simply 
had to be forgiven for his act 

A Story about Handel. 

However, as has been mentioned, 
Handel could be very good-humoured 
when he wanted to One day, durmg 
a rehearsal, the composer was accom- 
panying a famous singer upon a harp- 
sjc/tord— an instrument which, like the 
clavichord, was a forerunner of the 
piano 

The singer did not like Handel’s 
manner of playing and said " Sir, 
if you do not change your 
style of accompaniment I 
will jump upon your harpsi- 
chord and smash it 1 ” 
Handel had a ready 
answer for the angry singer 
" Let me know,” he said, 
“ when you will do that, and 
I will advertise the fact , for 
I am sure that more people 
will come to see you jump 
than will come to hear you 
sing!" 

The Hallelujah Chorus 
Despite all his failings of 
temper, Handel was a very 
pious man, and, indeed, 
much of his music is of a 
solemn and religious kmd 
We have already seen that 
he composed " The Mes- 
siah,” which IS one of the 
greatest pieces of sacred 
music that has ever been 
written 

When Handel was writing 
the part of “ The Messiah ” 
which IS called “ The Halle- 
lujah Chorus ” he said • 
" I did see all Heaven open 
before me, and the great 
God Himself ” 



GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL 


' . This IS a portrait of Handel, the great German musician, 
^^ho js remembered specially for The Messiah,” composed 
iiT 1741, a sacred work often performed at Christmas and 
at ]^;Ster We think of Handel as a great master of 
**oratoi^f** the name applied to a musical composition of 
\ a religious character 
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HAYDN PLAYS ONE OF HIS COMPOSITIONS James si^^ss 

The year 1732 saw the birth of Franz Joseph Havdn near Vienna He composed at least 150 
33rmphoiiie3 before he died in the city of Vienna in 1S09 In the above illustration we see 
Haydn playing one of his own compositions before an enraptured circle of friends and admirers 
The great composer loved country hfe« and wrote down much of his music on scraps of paper 
durmg walks through fields and woodlands 


Y ears ago there lived a musician 
whom everybody liked His name 
was Joseph Haydn, and people 
used to call him " Papa Haydn ’’ 
because he was so kind and good- 
humoured Joseph Haydn wrote music 
for orchestras, pieces for the piano, 
songs, sacred music, and lots of other 
music besides Although he lived in 
Germany he visited England and gave 
concerts in London But the English 
weather did not suit Haydn The 
London fogs gave him rheumatism, and 
coughs and colds Consequently, he 
did not stay very long in this country 
Haydn was really a very merry soul , 
and we may suspect that he had a great 
likmg for practical jokes, as the follow- 
ing story will show 

Haydn plays a Joke 
When he gave big concerts Haydn 
noticed that some of the people actually 
went to sleep, and, of course, this sort 
of thing did not exactly please him 
So he composed a very special piece of 
music for his orchestra which is now 
called “The Surprise Symphony ” Right 
in the middle of this piece there is 


a lot of very quiet and soft music 
which Haydn wrote for the benefit of 
those people who went to sleep at his 
concerts Then, very suddenly, the 
soft music gives place to torrents of 
sound from every instrument m the 
orchestra 

" This will make all the women 
scream," chuckled Haydn, as he wrote 
the music And, sure enough, it did , 
so that we may be certain that nobody 
went to sleep comfortably again at 
Haydn’s concerts, for fear of a similar 
sudden awakening ! 

“ Papa Haydn ” was not always 
famous His father was a maker of 
cart wheels, and was so poor that 
he could hardly afford to bring up his 
family However, young Joseph 
Haydn made a violin for himself, and 
he practised very hard on this After- 
wards someone gave him a rickety old 
mstrument like a piano, and he learned 
to play that, too. 

Joseph was only very young when he 
began to compose music, and at this 
time of his life he would write down 
his music on scraps of paper as 
he wandered about the fields near 
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his home Haydn was born in the 
country, and he loved the countryside 
all his hfe Indeed, most of the music 
which he has left us was written in the 
country That is why many people 
call Haydn the " Musician of the 
Countryside " 

The Razor Quartet 

There is stiU another delightful 
story about Haydn which deals with 
one of his famous Quaiiets — a quartet, 
as you will probably be able to guess, 
being a piece of music written for four 
instruments 

A certain publisher of music once 
visited Haydn to ask him to write 
some special music for a concert 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

When the publisher arrived at Haydn's 
house, he found the composer very 
busy shavmg himself 
Haydn was not very happy at that 
moment, for his razor was dull, and he 
had cut himself rather badly 
“ I would give my best quartet for a 
good razor,” said Haydn impatiently, 
whereupon his visitor, acting upon Ins 
words, immediately went away and 
bought Haydn a brand-new razor. 

The composer afterwards was as good 
as his word, and he gave a specialty- 
written quartet to the music publisher 
as a return for his present "rhis piece 
of music is played m concerts to this 
day, and is called " The Razor Quartet ” 
in memory of Haydn and his razor. 



A MUSICIAN CROSSES THE CHANNEL 


Joseph Haydn paid at least two visits to England On one of Ins jonrnej's tt^his tountoy 
the ship passed through a terrible storm In the above picture, after the artist Hammra. the 
incident is realistically illustrated It is interesting to note that this adventure afloat so 
the composer that it afterwards found expression in tlie powerful piece " The Seasons, ana 
in his oratorio " The Creation ” 




THE STORy OF MOZART 



MOZART PLAYIXG IN PARIS 


Pf’o.Ps^aphtsc^t Gesettschafi 


Born atSiUburgm 1756 \\oUgang Amadeus Chrj-sostom Mozart as one of the most vronderful 
bojs who oNcr fired \Micn ho was onf\ si's jeais of age he could actuallr compose ongmal 
music for the pnno In the above picture we see this great Austrian composer delighting an 
audience in Paris, for he toured through mam' of the chief cities of Europe and also r isited 

London 


T here lived a verj long time ago 
a humble musician and his wife, 
who had two children, a girl and 
a boy The boy, whose name was 
Wolfgang Mozart, was one of the most 
wonderful boys that have ever lived 
When he was onlj' three years old he 
could play little tunes with both hands 
on the harpsichord, which, as perhaps 
you know, is an old instrument not 
unlike a piano in appearance , and at 
SIX years of age Mozart could play the 
most difficult music without making 
a single mistake He also began to 
compose music at a very early age 

The Boy who played to Kings and Queens 
As you may well expect, Mozart’s 
father was exceedingly proud of his 
young son — so much so that he took 
him up and down the country and 
showed him to all the great people of 


the land In this w'ay, Mozart, W'hen 
he was barely six years old, played to 
kings and queens, and great lords and 
ladies, and he made a name for him- 
self as a marvellous boy musician 

A few years afterwards, Mozart 
began to compose music in real earnest 
He composed a whole opera before he 
w'as thirteen, and by the tune he 
reached manhood he had, for his age, 
written an extraordinary amount of 
music 

All Jlozart's music is very beautiful 
indeed There is nothing harsh and 
heavy about it , it is all tuneful and 
sw eet That is the reason wh}' Mozart’s 
music IS plaj'ed so much in our days , 
for, although Mozart died more than 
100 years ago, his tunes still remain 
fresh, and everybody enjoys them as 
much as ever 

When Mozart grew up to be a man. 
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and to be a famous composer, a young 
man approached Mozart and asked him 
to give him some hints on the ivnting 
of music Mozart replied by telling the 
young man that he was mudi too young 
to think about composing 

" But,” said the young man to 
Mozart, “ you were much younger when 
you began to compose ” 

“ Ah, yes, that is true,” Mozart 
rephed, " but then, you see, I did not 
ask an5'body how to compose ” 

We see from this quamt story that 
Mozart had very little idea of how he 


composed aU his beautiful music. 
The music merely came to him as a gift 
front Heaven, and all he did was to 
write it down on paper That, indeed, 
IS the way in which all really great 
composers write their music for others 
to play and to enjoy The moral of 
the above story is that one cannot learn 
to compose any more than one can 
learn to write a famous poem or story 

Dancing for Warmth 

One day a friend called to see Mozart 
It was a cold wmter’s day, and the 
snow lay on the ground 
outside The caUer was 
very surprised to find 
Mozart and his wife 
dancing about the 
room 

" We are very cold,” 
they said, " and we 
have no wood to make 
a fixe " 

The composer and 
his wife were dancing 
to keep themselves 
warm You can realise 
to what straits poverty 
had reduced them at 
that time 

Through Overwork 
However, Mozart 
soon had better for- 
tune and, as we have 
learned, he became 
very famous Unfor- 
tunately, he worked 
too hard, with the 
result that his health 
broke down He be- 
came consumptive, and 
soon afterwards he 
died, while still quite a 
young man 

That IS the stoiy of 
Wolfgang Mozart, the 
wonderful boy musi- 
cian, who later became 
a world-famous com- 
poser. 



W F Mansell 

PRESENTED TO HIS EMPRESS 


The Empress Mana Theresa was a vronderful personality m the 
eighteenth century, nhen she ruled from Vienna a large portion 
of Europe As we see in this picture, the youthful Mozart was 
called to appear before her hlajesty This can, however, have 
been no great ordeal to the boy musician, for he played to 
kings and queens and courtiers when only six years old 




LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN 



THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE COMPOSER 
Here is a photograph, taken at Bonn, in Germany, of the very room in Mhich Lndnig von 
Beethoven was born in 1770 Beethoven is regarded as the greatest composer of music the world 
has ever known It is a very strange fact that, at the time when he was producing some of 
his finest scores, he was stone-deaf 


T he name of the greatest com- 
poser that the world has ever 
known is Ludwig von Beethoven 
He lived in Germany just a little over 
a hundred years ago, and when he 
died the world knew only too well 
that it had lost its greatest musical 
genius 

Beethoven was a very ugly man He 
was sour-tempered, too, and, strangest 
of all, he was stone-deaf when he wrote 
the best of his music It is very 
remarkable to read about a deaf man 
composing music, especially when such 
a man turns out to be a very great 
composer. 

The Strange Composer. 

Beethoven's deafness came on gradu- 
ally He was very fond of the woods 
and the country, and, one day whilst 
walking in a forest, he found that he 
could not hear the birds S'nging After 


that time his deafness became more 
and more terrible He went to many 
different doctors, but none of them 
could help him At last he became so 
deaf that when he stood on the concert 
platform he was unable to hear the 
clappings of his audience, and he had 
to be turned round so that he might see 
the audience applauding his works 
Poor Beethoven’s deafness made him 
very miserable at times, and it also 
made him ill-humoured He had no 
home of his own, and he never married, 
so he had to live in lodgings all his life 
Beethoven, however, could never get on 
with his landladies, and as a conse- 
quence we find that he was always 
moving from one house to another 
It IS really no wonder that Beethoven 
fell out with the keepers of his lodg- 
ings, since his customs were very 
strange F or instance, when he wanted 
to compose he had a habit of pouring 
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A DREAMER OF WONDERFUL MUSIC 



Banfstatngl 

Beetho\en \sas fond of the countrjside, and especially of noods, and, before his sense of 
hearing failed, delighted in listening to the song of the birds This great German composer is 
described as being a \ery ugly man, but the face in the portrait reproduced abo\e gives one 
the impression of tremendous strength of ’nill and force of character Beethoven died in 1827 
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cold water over his hands, and then he 
would stride about his room, shouting 
almost at the top of his voice, and thus 
disturbing everyone in the house, 
Agam, Beethoven would sometimes 
wash his hands in a basin of water, and 
afterwards, without thmkmg, he would 
empty the basin on to the middle of the 
floor This, of course, got him into 
trouble with the owners of the house, 
for they did not always realise what a 
musical genius he was 

Beethoven and his Brother 

Beethoven had a brother who was a 
very proud man, and who had gained 
a large fortune, with a portion of which 
he had bought a big estate This 
brother came to see Beethoven in his 
lodgmgs one day, but it happened 


that the composer was out walking at 
the time Beethoven’s brother, how- 
ever, left a visitmg-card for the com- 
poser to see, and on it was printed — 

JOHANN von BEETHOVEN. 
Land Owner, 

When Beethoven returned he was so 
annoyed at the stupid pride displayed 
by the words that he wrote the follow- 
mg on the back of the card — 
LUDWIG von BEETHOVEN 
Brain Owner 

and then returned the card to his proud 
brother 

Although Beethoven had such strange 
ways, he could appreciate a good joke 
at times One day a lady who admired 
his music very much mote to him 
for a lock of his hair. Beethoven in 
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A STUDY IN EXPRESSION 

Though, of course, \\e cannot ourselves hear the music which Beethoven is liere playing, this 
beautiful engraving shous plainly enough that it is affecting his listeners deeply Beel^ven 
had no home of his o^v^, and T\as never mamed Towards the end he was so deaf tnat ne 
could not even hear tlic applause of his audiences 




BEETHOVEN BEFORE HIS PIANO j ^ 

In this illustration rsc see the composer Bectho\eD sitting, lost in thought, before his piano 
It was not aU^a>s in this attitude, hoivover. that he earned out his compositions Sometimes 
he would pour cold water o\er his hands as he strode up and down the room, shouting almost 

at the top of bis voice 


reply sent the lady a tuft of hair cut 
from a goat’s beard. This the lady 
treasured very greatly until she found 
out that it was not the hair of the 
composer Hearing of her disappomt- 
ment, however, Beethoven again wrote 
to her, telling her how sorry he was for 
the ]oke which he had played on her, 
and enclosing this tune a real lock of 
hair from his head 

His Many Friends 

These are only some of the many 
quaint stones which are told about the 


composer, but from them you 'will be 
able to see what a most extraordinary 
person he was 

In spite of all his eccentric ways, 
Beethoven had many friends, and they 
flocked round him m his later days and 
looked after him as best they could 
Beethoven continued to write his 
wonderful music almost to the very 
day of his death No composer has 
been able to wnte greater and finer 
music than Beethoven did He is, 
indeed, " The Greatest Composer who 
has ever lived ” 



FRANZ SCHUBERT 



This picture, painted by a Viennese artist, gives ns a good idea of an evening parly arranged 
for his friends by the great Austnan compiler, Franz Peter Schubert, \^ho was bom not far 
from Vienna in I797> but hved only till i8z8 Schubert wrote operas, symphonies, works for 
orchestras, and some hundreds of songs 


F ranz SCHUBERT is the name of 
the musician who composed some 
of the most beautiful songs which 
have ever been known Schubert 
composed over five hundred of them, 
besides a great deal of music for the 
piano and for orchestras, and because 
ins songs and his music are so full of 
dehghtful tunes Schubert has 'very 
nghtly been regarded as a great 
composer. 

For many years of bis life, poor 
Franz Schubert lived m a dmgy old 
attic He had only a bed, a chair, 
a table, and an old piano m his room, 
and he had to cook all his own meals — 
whenever he had enough money to 
buy food — ^and generally to look after 
himself In spite of all this, it was 
m this httle room that he composed all 


his best music and his sweetest songs 
— on some occasions a dozen or more 
in the course of a smgle day. 

How Schubert took a. Hobday. 

One day Schubert decided that he 
needed a holiday very badly Some of 
his friends were gomg away, hut he 
had no money to go with them 
Schubert was very distressed at this, 
as you can well imagine So he collected 
together a number of songs which he 
had written, and asked one of his friends 
to try to sell them to a music pubhsher 
for him 

The-friend took Schubert’s songs to 
a music pubhsher, but when the man 
saw the songs, he exclaimed • " What ! 
More of Schubert's stuff,” and was 
really very angry, because he thought 
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that no one would buy Schubert’s 
songs 

However, the publisher was at last 
persuaded to buy some of the songs, 
and he paid ten shillings for them, 
which was very poor pa3'ment in- 
deed 

Schubert, when he heard the new« 
that his songs had been sold even for 
this small sum, was very pleased , and. 
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on the strength of the sale, he went on 
a short holiday with some friends 
During this holiday Schubert and 
his companions visited a wayside inn, 
in which there was an old piano 
Schubert immediately sat down at the 
instrument and composed some more 
songs, which were even better than 
the others had been On returning 
from his holiday Schubert sold these, 
and thus made 
a little more 
money 
Thus did 
Schubert 
struggle 
through his all 
too short life, 
writing the 
beautiful songs 
which singers 
prize so much 
nowadays, 
merely to make 
enough money 
with which to 
buy food 
Wlien he could 
do this he was 
perfectlyhappy 
— ^at least, we 
w ill hope so 
It IS, indeed, 
sad to think 
that Schubert, 
one of the 
sweetest of 
musicians, 
should have 
found life so 
very hard He 
died, in ex- 
treme poverty, 
at the age of 
thirty-one 
Of the many 
songs which 
Schubert gave 
to tlie world the 
most famous is 
'•Who is Sylvia, 
what is she ? ” 



Photo^raphtschc GeultsePafl 

THn COJIPOSER among HIS FRIENDS 
The oneinal picture from -which this illustration was taken was painted 
b> Carl Rhhling. and gives us a glimpse of the composer, Schubert, among 
his intimate friends How wonderful it must have been to^ hear some of 
these old-time masters playing their ow n works I Sclmbert s life was but 
a short one, spent ’whoUy in the shadow of hard times 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF SCHUMANN 


Robert Schumaim was a German composer who was bom at the town of Zwickan, in Saxony, in 
the year i8io The room that was his birthplace is lUnstrated above He is best remembered 
for his beautiful and romantic music lor the piano Through an accident to one of hts bands, 
the composer himself could not become a pianist. 


T he names of two very famous 
composers of music are Robert 
Schumann and Felix Mendelssohn 
These two musicians lived at the 
same time They were both born in 
Germany Schumann lived all his life 
in his native land , whereas Mendels- 
sohn visited England on no fewer than 
ten occasions. Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn were great friends, and they often 
used to write to each other and to 
compare notes about the new music 
which they had composed 

Robert Schumann. 

When Schumann began to grow up 
he wanted very much to become a great 
pianist, and to achieve this he practised 
the piano for many hours a day. He 
found, when practismg, that some of his 
fingers were weak, and were the cause 
of his making many mistakes m his 
playmg In order to strengthen them, 
Schumann made a little apparatus 


with which to exercise his hand The 
machine, however, did not do its work 
properly, and in the end injured 
Schumann's hand so badly that he had 
to give up playing altogether 

WTien Schumann found that he could 
never become a great pianist, he 
declared that he would at least become 
a great composer, and devoted him- 
self to composmg for the piano and 
other instruments Schumann was 
very fond of boys and girls, and he 
wrote some special music for them, 
which he put together in a book called 
" Album for the Young " 

Schumann’s book of children's music 
IS very dehghtful to play It is real 
fairy music , and, if you are learning 
the piano, you should get this book, 
and play some of the charming pieces 
which it contains 

Robert Schumann was a very shy 
composer, and sometimes he would sit 
for hours without speaking to anyone. 
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One evening he sat in his room w ith a 
friend foi o\cr an hour Mithoiit utter- 
ing a word When the friend rose 
to go home, Schumann merch’ caul 
''Tlnse\cning we lIa^ e understood one 
another perfectly," This strange re- 
mark shows plainly enough that the 
great composer preferred quiet to 
con\ ersation 

Felix Mendelssohn, another \cry 
famous composer, wrote a vciy l>cniiti- 
ful book of pieces for the piaiio which 
he c,illcd " Songs \^ nhoiit Words ’’ 

htnonlj "iLventccn, Mendelssohn com- 
posed a \cr\ charming piece of orches- 
tral music, " A Mulstimmer Night’s 
Dream," which tales us into the land 
of the fairies In it we hear the 
dancing of the eh<s as they play in 
the woods at midnight It iiiake.s us 
imagine, too, as wc listen to (he strains, 
the song of the Queen of the Fairies, 
and the chorus of her tiny attendants 

A Story about Mendclsiohn. 

There is a \crj* interesting storj 
about Mendelssohn and his " Mul- 
siimmtr Night’s Dream ’’ One even- 
ing, after tlic orchestra had plajod 
this music, Mendelssohn lost the 
slit els on which the piece had been 
written down Although he searched 
vciy carefully for them, he soaiched 
msain So what do jou think he did’ 
He merely sat down at his desk and 
wrote all the "Midsummer Night’s 
Dream " music again from meiiiora’. 
When at last (he missing manuscript 
was found, the music ssliich Mendels- 
sohn had writtin from memory was 
discoeered to be exacth the same as 
the musiew Inch had been lost. Mciidcls- 
solm must have had a wonderful 
memory to he able to do this, but wc 
may he sure that he was careful not to 
lose his music again 

Unlike that of <^o many other eom- 
posers, 'Mendelssolin's was a happj life, 
the cheerfulness of which is reflected 
in his compositions His parents were 
well off, and he had a musical mother 
who did all m her power to foster her 
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son’s talent Mendelssohn’s fame is 
based chiefly on the music which he 
created , but it should not be over- 
looked that he shone also as a very 
gifted pianist and organist In fact, 
he made his first public appearance at 
the piano In contrast to Schumann, 
Jlcndclssohn delighted in the society 
of his fellow men IIis conversation 
was often hrilhant, since he was highly 
educated in many subjects , and he 
had a icrj ready wit Hie loj'alty 
and iinsclfishiiLSs of his character won 
him a host of friends When ho died, 
thousands of people felt the loss bit- 
terl\ lie was mourned in England not 
less than in his native land For the 
musir.il fC'iiv.iK which he conducted 
at Bimimghani he had composed some 
of his gre.itcst works, among them 
Kltjah, the oratorio which still ranks 
next to H.imk I’s .Vf ssi(i/» m popularity 



/vtf list/* 

1 CUX Mr.KDi;i,SSOHN' 
lire ]iorlnit .iliovc, .itltr the pstiUitig by 
till iiiinl Miyiuis, shows us llie composer 
of those s erj clnrimiiR piano pieces," Songs 
Wilhoul Wools " amt of nuisic which takes 
us lino lilt, realms of the fairies Afsndcls 
sohn was a (,erinan, born at ilamhiirg m 
1S09 He iIiKi before he w.is fort) ycaraold 




A FAMOUS COMPOSER OF PIANO MUSIC 



FESDfimc CHOPm at the piaho 


Like 30 many other great pianists, Fridiric Francois Chopin was a boy prodigy, and played 
confidently before grown-np audiences when barely eight years of age In the above repro- 
duction of the painting by L Balestricri we sec the composer in his later years playing one of his 
own compositions to a circle of friends, whose wrapt attention shows how thoroughly they are 

enthralled by the music 


M any years ago a little boy, 
barely eight years old, played 
the piano dunng a concert which 
was given to an audience of groivn-up 
people The little boy’s mother had 
dressed him in a brand-new suit be- 
cause she was so proud of him So 
beautifully did he play at the concert 
that, after he had finished, everybody 
m the audience clapped him most 
heartily 

The New Lace Collar. 

When the boy returned home his 
mother said to him " Well, Fr4d6ric, 
what did the people like best ^ " mean- 
mg, of course, which of his piano pieces 
did they clap the most 

" Oh, mother,” said the little boy, 
"every one was lookmg at my new 
lace collar I ” 

The name of that young musician 
who played the piano so beautifully 
was Fr6d6ric Chopm When he grew 
up, he became the greatest composer 


of music for the piano that the world 
has ever known 

Arrived at manhood, Chopin left his 
home in Poland and began to travel 
about Europe, giving concerts at vanous 
towns At last he arrived in Paris, and 
he decided to stay there altogether 

Chopin quickly made many friends 
in Pans It was fortunate that he did, 
because as a boy he had never been 
strong, and soon after he settled down 
in Pans his health began to fail, and 
it took all the care of his many and 
devoted friends to prevent it breaking 
down entirely However, Chopm’s 
admirers looked after him so well that 
he was able to compose music and give 
lessons at the piano for many years of 
his life in Pans 

Chopin was very fond of entertaining 
his friends One evening he was playing 
some of his beautiful music to a number 
of them, including a lady who had 
actually brought her pet dog to listen 
to him This little dog would persist 
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in running round after its o\v n tail, as 
many dogs do 

" If I had your talent," said the lady 
to Chopin, " I would compose a valse 
for that dog ” 

A Valse for a Pet Dog. 

Immediately Chopin sat down at the 
piano and made up a new I'alse to 
represent the little dog running round 
after its tail This valse is now knoii n 
as the “ Valse of the Little Dog," and 
It IS one of the most charming pieces 
of music winch Chopin ei or wrote 
One day Chopin was in a verj' sad 
frame of mind There had been a 
heavy storm outside , and, although 
the ram had ceased, the drops were 
falling steadily from the a iiidow ledge 
on to the ground below 

Chopin started to pla\' the piano, and 
as he play cd, his music began to imitate 
the falling of the raindrops outside In 
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that way Chopin composed a new piece 
which IS now called " The Raindrop 
Prelude,” and which every lover of his 
music delights to play over and over 
again 

Chopin once came to England, and 
played in London, Manchester and 
Glasgow But he did not like England, 
because the weather was far too cold 
for him, and made him dreadfully ill 
So he went back to Pans, and remained 
there until he died, which happened 
not very long afterwards 

The Poet of the Piano 

Nobody' has written more beautiful 
music for the piano than Chopin did 
He is called " Ihe Poet of the Piano " 
Wlicn you hear of a great pianist 
giving a concert in public you may be 
almost sure tliat some of the pieces 
selected by him were composed by 
Chopin 



THE PASSISG or CHOPIN 


CopyriS^ 


Tr^dinc Chopin was bom m the neighbourhood of ^VaTsa^^ in 1810, of Polish nationality He 
died in Pans in 18^9, and 'was another of the world's musical geniuses who were not spared to 
sec their fortictli \ear The soulful painting from which this illustration was taken was the 
work of Felix Joseph Bamas It shows the death-bed of the great composer, and his last 
hours being comforted by the music of a piano 
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FRANZ LISZT 



THE FIRST HOME OF FRANZ LISZT 

Raiding la a small town in that part of Hnngaiy where the German langnage is spoken In 
It IS the cottage, illnstrated above, in wbi& the great composer and pianist Fiana Liszt 
was bom in iSit Some excellent composeis are not good players, but Liszt became famous 
both as a composer and as a plaj er He lived to a npe old age When m his seventy-fifth 
year he delighted audiences both in London and in Pans, only a few months before his death, 

in iS86 


T here have not been many 
composers who could play very 
weU, although, of course, nearly 
every great composer has been able 
to play some musical instrument well 
enough for his own enjojnment Still, 
as we have said, very few composers 
have been really great players of 
musical instruments Old John Sebas- 
tian Bach, of whom we read some- 
thing earher on, was a great orgamst 
as well as a great composer. Chopin, 
too, was able to play the piano very 
well, besides composmg music for that 
instrument 

One composer, however, was prob- 
ably the greatest pianist that the 
world has ever known His name was 
Franz Liszt Even when he was a 
very old man with long grey hair, he 
played the piano so wonderfully that 
people went hundreds of miles to hear 


him, and they said that nobody else 
could possibly play like Liszt did 

Liszt had a very kmd heart He was 
always ready to help people, especially 
young musicians and singers. But, 
hke many other great musicians, he had 
several strange ways 

Liszt and the Tsar of Russia. 

A good story is told about Liszt and 
the Tsar of Russia — ^the title formerly 
given to the ruler or emperor of that 
country 

When Liszt played the piano 
everybody had to be perfectly quiet 
If anyone began to talk, or even 
to whisper, Liszt would be sure to 
notice, and he would stop playing 
instantly, and sometimes even refuse to 
begin agam 

Well, one evenmg Liszt was playmg 
at the Court of the Tsar of Russia, and. 


A REBUKE TO THE TSAR OF RUSSIA 



Specially drat^n for this u ark 

\Mkcn Frinz Liszt placed Iho pin.no lie expected cverjonc m the room to be perfectly quiet, 
and vras no respecter of persons in enforcing tins rule On one occasion, as ib here depicted, 
the pianist was giving a recital at the Russian Court when the Tsar himself began to talk 
to someone near him So annoyed uas Liszt by the conversation that he took Ins bands 
from instrument **I ha\e stopped playing," he said, when asked for an explanation, 
" because we must all be silent when your Majesty spealcs " 
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after a time, the Tsar began to talk 
to someone near him Liszt heard the 
Tsar talking, and, although the latter 
was such a mighty person, became 
more and more annoyed as the talking 
contmued, and, at last, he stopped 
playing 

There was dead silence in the room 
almost immediately The Tsar broke 
off his conversation, and asked Liszt 
why he had finished playing so sud- 
denly 

Liszt’s reply was a cleverly adminis- 
tered rebuke 

" I have stopped playing,” said 
Liszt, " because we must all be silent 
when your Majesty speaks 1 ” 

Liszt had many composers for his 
friends Richard Wagner and Robert 
Schumann, about v hom we have read. 
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were among them, and Schumann 
composed pieces specially for Liszt to 
play 

For thirty-five years Liszt himspl f 
was a dihgent composer of piano 
pieces, songs, orchestral compositions, 
and religious works Much of his 
music IS great, much of it very difficult 
to play His piano recitals m all the 
great cities of Europe brought him 
wealth, of which he made very generous 
use This great musician, who could 
have demanded high fees for giving 
lessons, taught many pupils without 
asking a penny for his services 

When fifty-four years old, Liszt 
became a monk of the Franciscan 
order This fact will explain his bemg 
referred to so often as the Abb^ 
Liszt 
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TCHAIKOVSKY AND BRAHMS 



vriERH THE GREAT RUSSIAS COMPOSER WAS BORX 
Th« at Vottoak, .n » -a. the h.rtttpto 

I: tSiSoJif 

\ntn melinCilOly 


C >T centurj' there Jived in Ru<®ia 
a musician, Peter Tchaikovsky by 
name, uho composed sad and 
strange music He is now recognised 
as one of the v/orld’s greatest musical 
composers 

Tchaikovsky began his life as a clerk 
m the service of the Russian Govern- 
ment, but he hated his work with all 
his heart and determined to become a 
musician So he took up music seriously, 
and, after a time, he began to teach 
pupils, and to compose music hunself 
Tchaikovsky IS sometimes called the 
sorrowful musician,” because through 
so many of his works there runs an 
undercurrent of melancholy, which is 
indeed a feature of a great deal of 
Russian music in general ^Vhen he 
was about thirty-seven years old he 
made an unhappy marriage, and this 
no doubt accounts for the moroseness 
to which he fell a victim 


AU Night in the River 

So miserable did he become that he 
decided to end his life To do this he 
stood up to his neck m a nver all 
through a frosty mght His hope was 
that he would catch a fatal chill 
But Ins brotlier rescued him in time, 
and by devoted care nursed him back 
to health He lived to write his fine 
" Nutcracker " suite, and the even 
greater "Pathetic Symphony," which 
has done more to make him famous 
than all his other works put together 
Another great composer whose music 
is now very well taown was called 
Johannes Brahms He lived nearly 
all his life m one house m Germany, 
and was so shy and afraid of meet- 
ing strange people that he would 
not go anywhere He merely stayed 
in his house, composing page after 
page of music, and teaching his pupils 
People tried to get Brahms to visit 
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England, but he would not go His 
excuse was that, if he went to England, 
he would have to wear a dress suit, 
which Brahms hated to do. 

Brahms, the Fnend of Children. 

Everybody liked old Brahms, despite 
his shyness and his peculiar ways 
He was a great friend of children and 
young folks, and he would often take 


them mto his house and show them 
the large box of beautiful tm soldiers 
which he kept by him to play with. 
We can hardly imagme an old man 
playmg with tin soldiers, but Brahms 
played with them often enough, and, 
generally, he seems to have been very 
happy and contented. “ 

Brahms and Tchaikovsky lived at 
about the same tune, but they did not 
know each 
other Musi- 
cians say now- 
adays that 
Brahms is the 
successor in 
music to Beet- 
hoven This 
IS the finest 
thing which 
can be said of 
any composer 
He certainly 
IS one of the 
greatest com- 
posers of 
modem times, 
but only peo- 
ple of real 
musical cul- 
ture can ap- 
preciate him 
fully. Like 
Liszt and 
Mendelssohn, 
Brahms first 
became known 
to the pubhc 
as a pianist 
But he soon 
dropped play- 
ing for compos- 
ing, and gave 
his attention to 
almost every 
branch of com- 
position Great 
as he was in 
all of them, he 
excelled par- 
ticularly as a 
song-writer 



James's Press 

THE HOtlSE \VHEKE BRAH 51 S WAS BORN 
Johannes Brahms was a very famous German musician who was born at 
Hamburg in tlie > ear 1833, in the quaint old house here illustrated He 
died at Vienna in 1897 He was devoted to children and alu^ays kept a 
box of tin soldiers for his young visitors to play with Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky Uved at the same time, but did not meet 



MUSICIANS OF MODERN TIMES 



EDVARD GRIEG AXD HIS WIFE Copyns>it 

In this picture we see Ed\ard Hagcnip Grieg, the great Xonvcgian composer, in ho bom 
in 1843 at Bergen His family was of Scottish ongm Grieg is best ^o%vn for his piano 
music and pieces composed for orchestras His ** Peer G\ nt suite is a classic He nvos a 
true musician of theHorthlands which h-wc given the world far fewer composers than Germany 


E verybody has heard of Cneg, 

the composer of so many cliarraing 
piano pieces as well as much 
beautiful music for orchestras Gneg’s 
music sometimes sounds strange to our 
ears It is not quite the same as ordi- 
nary music, for in it Grieg tries to tell 
us all kinds of fairy stories As ue 
listen to it, we are taken into fairy 
worlds where elves and goblms dance 
together, and where even the trees and 
the wind in the mountains make music 
of their own 

Edvard Grieg was only a little boy, 
three or four years old, when he first 
discovered for himself that he could 
make beautiful sounds by pressing 
down the keys of the piano Then 
he began to learn music properly, 
and not very long afterwarfs actu- 


ally commenced writmg tunes for 
himself 

When Grieg came to be a famous 
composer of music he often recalled his 
first lessons at the piano . and he would 
declare that nothing had ever given 
him more pleasure than those very 
early compositions ot his own 

Tbe Hut which Gneg Built. 

Grieg lived m Norway among the 
woods and mountains of that country 
He built a tiny w ooden hut right m the 
middle of a pine forest, and in this hut 
he had a piano, a chair, a stove and 
a table Here he used to sit all day, and 
sometimes all night, hstenmg to the 
sounds of birds and animals around him, 
and composing the music that many of 
us know so W'ell 
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It IS rather strange that Gneg, who 
loved the hiUs and the woods so well, 
should have been terribly afraid of 
crossing the sea On one occasion, 
instead of sailing straight from Norway 
to England, he travelled overland 
through seven countnes m order to get 
here. Even then, of course, he had to 
go by water from France to England 
When he boarded the ship he went 
below decks, so that he might not see 
the waves, and stayed there tiU the 
end of the voyage 

Another curious thmg about Edvard 
Grieg IS that he used to play with 
dolls Even as a grown-up man, he 
always had a doU in his desk He 
said that it helped hun to compose 
music Perhaps it did, but we may 
suspect that he kept the doll to 
play with after he had finished his 
composing 

A Finnish Composer 

Another well-known composer is Jean 
Sibelius, who lives in Finland That 
country is very proud of Sibelius, 
because he has written so much beauti- 
ful music He lives, as Grieg did, 
among the hills and woods of his 
country He has a beautiful house, m 
which he composes all his music, and, 
although he sometimes travels about 
giving concerts, he is always glad to 
return to his home in the country, 
where everythmg is so quiet and 
peaceful. 

Perhaps you have heard some of 
Sibehus’s music? One of his most 
famous pieces is called " Fmlandia ” 
It gives us a charming musical picture 
of the country to which Sibelius be- 
longs Another of Sibehus’s works is 
his “ Valse Triste ” This is a very sad 
piece of music which Sibehus composed 
specially for a play written by his 
brother-m-law 

Sibelius has also written many beauti- 
ful songs and orchestral works His 
music somewhat resembles that of 
Grieg Perhaps one of these days he 
will compose fairy stories in music, as 


Grieg did in his wooden house in the 
pine forest. 

Probably the best-known musician 
of our own times is Paderewski This 
musician is, however, more a pianist 
than a composer, although it must be 
said that he is the author of some very 
fine music Paderewski is considered 
to be the greatest pianist now living, 
yet, when he was young, Paderewski 
could hardly play the piano at all 
However, by dmt of perseverance and 
much practismg, he became master of 
the instrument and made himself world- 
famous as a pianist 

Told about Paderewski. 

One evenmg Paderewski went to a 
hall where he had to give a concert 
He was very surprised when he got 
there to find that the piano was badly 
m need of repair It was rather out of 
tune, and, after some of the hammers 
had struck the stnngs of the mstrument, 
they stuck, and would not return until 
they were pressed back by hand 

Paderewski, however, had a bnght 
idea He went to the back of the stage 
and sent a man out to buy a whip 
Then he told the man to whip the 
hammers of the piano back into 
position every tune they stuck 

And that is how Paderewski gave his 
concert that evenmg Every tune a 
hammer in the piano stuck the man 
whipped it back again The audience 
seemed to enjoy the proceedmgs well 
enough, and we may be sure that it 
must have been a very funny sight to 
see Paderewski playmg and the man 
whipping the hammers of the piano to 
keep them up to their work 

Apart from his music Paderewski is 
a great man When Poland became 
an independent coimtry after the Great 
War, he was invited to be its first 
Prune Minister. N o other musician has 
held so exalted a political office Later 
on he resumed his playmg. In June, 
1925, he was kmghted by King 
George V m recognition of his services 
on behalf of ex-service men. 
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music which he wrote for orchestras is 
some of the best that has appeared for 
many years past 

Elgm’s father kept a music shop m 
Worcester, and so, as we may well 
expect, Edward Elgar heard plenty 
of music when he was a boy His 
parents at one time thought of making 
a lawyer of him, and they sent him to 
work in a lawyer’s office That would 
not do for young Elgar, however, 
because he had decided that he wanted 
to be a musician 

Learning for Himself. 

The story goes that one day Elgar 
discovered a book of music which he 
had not seen before The music 
interested him so much that he took it 
out mto the fields round his home, 
and tried to smg tunes from the printed 
notes This particular music had been 
composed by the great Beethoven 


The beauty of it fired Elgar with the 
ambition to follow in Beethoven’s 
footsteps 

And so he set about learmng music 
for hunself There was no one to tpgrli 
him properly, for his parents were far 
too busy None the less, Elgar learned 
to play all the instruments in his 
father’s shop, and he also read many 
books on music which taught him how 
to set down music on paper All this, 
of course, meant a great deal of hard 
work, but Elgar was prepared to face 
it 

When he grew up he had to earn his 
own hvmg ]ust as most people have 
to do He did this by teaching music 
to others, and copymg music for bands 
to play In spite of many disappoint- 
ments Elgar persevered, teachmg and 
composing on his ovra account. Gradu- 
ally, musicians got to know about 
Elgar and his music, and so in tune 
he became famous as a com- 
poser. 

Perhaps the best - known 
Elgar’s compositions is 
" Land of Hope and Glory ” 
This IS a very fine song written 
in praise of our own country 
We may be quite sure that it 
will still be remembered and 
sung when most of our other 
present-day songs have long 
been forgotten. 

Elgar’s musical setting of 
Cardmal Newman’s poem, the 
Dream of Geronitus, produced 
m 1900, was performed in 1902 
at the Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhme Such a tribute 
had never previously been paid 
to any thmg from the pen of an 
English composer. The fact 
that Elgar’s works are now 
well known to the Germans, 
one of the most musical of 
nations, is proof of their high 
quality Elgar received the 
Order of Ment in 1911, and was 
Master of the Kmg’s Musick 
until his death in 1934- 



SIR KDWARD ELGAR 


Sir Edward Elgar, whose portrait appears above, was 
bom at Broadheath, Worcestershire, in 1857, and 
regarded as the greatest musical composer of modern 
times His music ^vas written mainly for orchestras 
He conducted at a B B C Promenade Con<M3rt for 
broadcasting on the wireless Sir Edward became a 
musician largely by se]f*tuition 




JOHN BUNYAN'S WIFE INTERCEDES FOR HISI 
John Bum an was a groat w ntcr of the Stuart period, though but the son of a tinker and so little 
educated that tn lus jouth he ceuld scarcely read or witc He was bom at Elstow, a >Tllage 
near Bedford, in 1628 . and. after his coa\ers}OD persisted m holding forbidden religious meet- 
ings For these offences he \^as sent to gaol We see in the aho\ e picture, after Du% all, ho^ 
his Mife interceded for his release The first part of "The Pilgrim's Progress "was written 

m prison 


JOHN BUNyAN-AND AFTER 


D uring the Stuart penod, w'hen 
England was in great distress be- 
cause of quarrels over religion, 
tivo great witers arose from the Puntan 
party 

John Milton, the gifted poet, avas m 
every way a contrast to John Bunyan, 
the author of "The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress," yet these two earnest ivnters 
both sought to turn the thoughts of 
their readers away from worldly 
pleasures towards a higher life 

John Bunycui 


was educated at Cambndge, where the 
future poet got a good education for his 
life work in Literature But Bunyan, 
bom m 1628, and the son of a poor 
tmker, ivas scarcely taught to read and 
ivnte Bunyan served a year m Crom- 
ivell’s army and was the father of two 
children, whom he supported as best he 
could by tinkenng The pow'ers which 
the one achieved through happmess, 
care and study, the other developed 
through poverty and agony of mmd 
For Bunyan thought himself the greatest 
of all sinners and became ternfied at 
the idea of the punishments God w'ould 
have to inflict upon him for all his sm 


Milton’s studious youth was spent 
among books and cultured people He 
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He even thought his dehght in music 
and rmging the church bells was a 
temptation of Satan. His wife, a godly 
woman, encouraged her husband to im- 
prove his readmg by the help of the 
Bible and a few books they possessed 
about religion. He became a preacher, 
and, as preaching the Puritan doctrmes 
was then forbidden, Bunyan was im- 
prisoned in Bedford gaol, where he 
contmued to preach to his fellow 
prisoners, and began puttmg his 
thoughts into writmg. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 

If he had promised not to preach, 
he would have been freed, but his con- 
saence forbade that, and, with short 
intervals of hberty, he actually hved 
twelve years m prison He wrote three 
books before he began his famous 
allegory or parable called " The Pil- 
grim's Progress " This is really the 
story of any Christian’s hfe, as a ]oumey 
beset with adventures, dangers and 
temptations from the right path. 
Christian sets out to travel from the 
City of Destruction along the Valley 
of Humiliation and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, to the Celestial or 
Heavenly City Like Milton’s " Para- 
dise Lost,” the tale is concerned with 
Earth, Hell and Heaven, but Bunyan 
keeps to simple names and easy de- 
scriptions of nvers, mountains, bogs, 
gardens and houses Each is used to 
represent some spiritual expenence, and 
the definite names dear up any diffi- 
culties as to the meanmg of The 
Slough of Despond and Doubtmg 
Castle The people whom Christian 
meets are labelled m the same clear 
way, according to their characters — 
Obstinate, Mr Worldly Wiseman, Mr. 
Greatheart, Hopeful, and so on. 

With Simple Truths 

Everybody can understand this story; 
nobody can argue about the simple 
truths of its rehgious teaching. No 
book has ever found so many readers, 
except the Bible itself, upon which the 


story was founded Three thousand 
copies were sold m Bunyan's hfetmie , 
andAmencans have always appreciated 
its Puritan teachmg 

Bunyan became head of the Baptist 
Church when the law allowed freedom 
of preaching, and he travelled about 
teachmg, honoured and beloved where- 
ever he went He died m 1688. 

Samuel Pepys [1633-1703]. 

Pepys and John Evelyn were friends, 
yet neither knew that the other was 
keepmg a diary Pepys reveals much 
more of his personahty and private hfe. 
He was a vain man, fond of gossip, and 
very fond of his food Parts of his 
diary are most amusmg to read 

Details of serious Government affairs 
are found side by side with triflmg 
matters such as . " Bemg washing day, 
dmed upon cold meat ” 

The book is a most mteresting com- 
mentary on the manners and customs 
of the seventeenth century Pepys 
was Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
had exceptional opportunities for 
gathermg mformation His first-hand 
records of the Plague and the Great 
Fire of London are very vivid 

In Secret Shorthand. 

The diary covers nme years It was 
written in a kind of secret sliorthand, 
so that for many years after Pepys’ 
death nobody could read it Then by 
accident the clue to his cypher was 
discovered The six carefully bound 
volumes had been left to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where he had been 
educated 

" Sept 4, 1666 I after supper 
walked in the dark to Tower St and 
there saw it all on fire, at Trinity House 
on that side and the Dolphm tavern on 
this, which was very near us, and the 
fire with extraordmary vehemence 
Now begins the practice of blowing up 
of houses, those next the Tower, which 
at first did frighten people more than 
anything , but it stopped the fire 
where it was done, brmgmg down the 



SAMUEL PEPys THE DIARIST 



Rtschgttx 

This portrait of Samuel Pep>s is reproduced from the paiutmg by J Hayls m the National 
Portrait Gallery, London Pepj s (pronounced as though it were spelt Peeps) was an Admiralty 
official We Imow him best because for over nine years he kept a most intimate diary in a 
cnnous form of shorthand It took three years to translate the shorthand The diary gives us 
a wonderful insight into the manners and customs of the seventeenth century and contains m 
detail acconnts of the Plague and Fire of London, 
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Photos Rtschgiit 

The Rijks Museum in Amsterdam is the home of the above picture, which was painted by Jan 
Peters It illustrates the burning of the English Fleet off Rochester in the year 1667 We 
notice that towering vessel, the Royal Charles fin the foreground The incident occurred in the 
Dutch War, and John Evelyn the diarist records how he gazed upon the Dutch ^ 

dreadful spectacle as ever Englishmen saw, and a dishonour never to be wiped off I 





THE FIRE OF LONDON 



Rfschgtlz 

The great Fire of London began on S^teznber and, z666. and raged for five days Nearly 
400 acres of houses ^^ere destroyed The above illustration is taken from the painting by 
Stanhope A Forbes in the Ro^l Exchange, London, and 8ho^^s people escaping from the 
doomed citv by water Our knowledge of the great Fire of London is considerably enriched by 
the diancs of Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, and by the \%ntings of Daniel Defoe 
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houses to the ground in the same places began conunentmg upon what was 
they stood, and then it was easy to happenmg and gave his own opmions 
quench what little fire was in . . . so that articles were included m the 
and Paul's is burned and aU Cheapside bulletins as weU as news 
I wrote to my father this night, but He published a journal called The 
the post-house being burned, the letter Review, by himself, while he was m 
could not go ” — The Diary of Samuel prison m Queen Anne’s reign He had 
Pepys. got mto trouble through wntmg a satue 

agamst the High Church party, who 
Daniel Defoe [i6S9“i73i] were then persecutmg dissenters He 

We are so used to the daily news- was first put mto the pillory for 
paper giving us details of all that is punishment, but the people protected 
happemng m the world, that it is him and pelted him only with flowers, 
difficult for us to realise that once there while they drank his health He was, 
were no newspapers Indeed, Darnel however, imprisoned, and had to de- 
Defoe, the author of " Robmson Cm- pend upon his pen for a hvmg The 
soe,” was one of our earliest journahsts Review was pubhshed three tunes a 
He improved upon the very meagre week after a time, Defoe writing all the 
news-buUetm which was issued during articles himself He had an unagmary 
the Civil War of Stuart times, and club which he called The Scandalous 
which merely recorded events He Club — this was supposed to discuss 





ROBINSON CRUSOE EXPLAINING THE SCRIPTURES TO FRIDAY 
The reproduction above is taken from a painting by Alexander Fraser in the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool It shows Robinson Crusoe reading passages from the Holy Bible to Man Friday 
The idea of Robmson Crusoe was probably borrowed by Daniel Defoe from the experiences oi a 
Scottish sailor named Selkirk, who quarrelled with his captain and was set ashore on an unin- 
habited i«;land 
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DANIEL DEFOE IN THE PILLORY 


RisehgHu 

The pillory was an instrument of punishment Evildoers condemned to stand xn^ were often 
pelted with garbage and savagely insulted by the mob which gathered round Defoe 

was condemLd to the piUory for some of his wrifangs, tut the sym^thy of tte populace 
was with him and he was pelted only with fragrant flowers, whibt people came to Tmple Bar 
(where the pillory stood) to dnnk his health The above pictnre is reproduced from Eyre 

Crowe's paiating 


sweanng, drinking and gambling, and 
similar evils, m the columns of the 
journal 

Robinson Crusoe 

After a year and a half m prison he 
was employed by both the ^A^lgs and 
Tones m wntmg pobtical pamphlets, 
but it was not until he was nearly sixty 
that his famous " Robmson Crusoe ’’ 
appeared The story of the lonely 
man on the island has been popular 
ever smee, ivith groivn-ups and children 
Every detail is described , exact 
accounts of every happening are given , 
clothes, savages, tools— all axe carefully 
noted , and the reader need imagme 
nothmg Defoe pretends it to be a true 


story of adventure, but he probably 
borrowed the idea from the experiences 
of a Scottish sailor named Selkirk, who 
quarrelled wi'fli his captain and was set 
ashore on an uninhabited island, where 
he was left alone for four years Crusoe 
spent twenty-eight years on his island 
before he was delivered by pirates 
Defoe had wonderful powers of descrip- 
tion In his "Journal of the Plague 
Year ” he gives a vmd account of the 
terrors of the plague as though he had 
seen it all himself, though at the tune he 
was only a small boy He was carefully 
educated, though never at a college, 
and had a splendid command of the 
Enghsh language Like "Pilgrim's 
Progress," his great adventure story 
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has been translated into many foreign 
tongues 

Jonathan Swift [1667-1745]. 

Although of English parentage. Swift 
was bom m Ireland, educated in 
Dubhn, and connected with that coun- 
try for many years There he wrote 
the famous " Gulhver’s Travels,” his 
most popular book 

Swift had a proud disposition and 
was naturally inclined to resent autho- 
rity over him and any patronage He 
was hardly grateful to the unde who 
educated him, and while secretary to 
Sir Wdliam Temple and enjoying his 
confidence and friendship, he hated 


to feel his position as being some- 
thing between a servant and a friend 
This attitude rather embittered his 
whole life ; but one great influence 
kept him sweet, and that was his 
love of Esther Johnson, a child of 
seven whom he fost met in Temple’s 
house He taught her to read and 
write, and from " The Journal to Stella " 
we can tell by his letters how much she 
meant to this lonely man He called 
her Stella, which meant the same as 
" Esther," a star, and there was no 
bitterness in his writing to her The 
letters give a splendid picture of the 
times of Queen Anne's reign — ^they are 
full of everyday mterests, politics. 
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By cowUty oj George C HarraP 6- Co , Lid 
AJIONG THE LILLIPUTIANS 

You may remember the incident in ** Gulin er’s T^a^cls,'* where Gulliver 
says ** 1 walked ^^ 2 th the utmost circumspection, to avoid treading on 
any stragglers ** The illustration is by Willy Pogdny We can all enjoy 
the adventures of Gulliver in Lilliput and e]se^^hc^e ** Gulli\ er's Travels '* 
IS the most famous of Jonathan Swift’s books, and the onl> one for which 
he rccen ed payment 


gossip, friend- 
ships, ] o k e s 
and charming 
nonsense, and 
afford us a 
peep at the 
inner nature 
of a man whose 
writings could 
sting and lash 
unmercifully 
Satire was 
his strong 
point, the 
books for 
w h 1 c h he is 
famous were 
all satires One 
called "The 
Battle of the 
Books ’’ arose 
out of a quarrel 
as to wlietlier 
ancient or 
modem books 
were the 
better He 
pretended that 
the books left 
the shelves 
and fought 

Against Evil 
The argu- 
ments on both 
sides were so 
cleverly put 
that the ques- 
tion was left 
unsettled 
"A Tale of 
a Tub” was written to show up the 
the Church It was the story of evils 
in three brothers, Peter (the Catholic 
Church), and Martin and Jack, the 
English and the Presbyterian Churches 
He wrote very fiercely and the book 
lost him his chance of promotion m 
the Church, for he was only offered the 
post of Dean of St Patnek’s, Dublm 
He hated Ireland, but helped the cause 
of Irish politics with his usual force 


His gloomy outlook increased as he 
grew older " Gulliver’s Travels ” 
began quite playfully, in the first 
voyage he laughed at the follies of 
his fellow men quite gently, but tlie 
book ended in a savage attack on the 
whole of the human race We can all 
enjoy Gulhver’s adventures in LiUiput, 
where he ridicules the mean ways of 
men, although the laugh is against our 
ancestors of the eighteenth century. 
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By permission tff ihe Corporation of SheJJield Rischpts 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 


This poem is in reality a most absorbing romance told in rhyme It was Sir Walter Scott's 
first success and brought him immediate popularity when it was published m 1805 The story 
IS related by an aged minstrel and deals with life on the Border between England and Scotland 
in the sixteenth century The minstrel tells his tale at Newark Castle Our illustration is a 
facsimile of the painting by R Beavis 

S IR WALTER SCOTT, born m the in those languages. He was famihar 
year 1771, was contemporary with with Chaucer, Spenser and Shake- 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb, speare He first became famous as a 
and belongs to the Age of Romance poet, though his poetry is not of the 
His memory is endeared to Scotch and highest quahty It was popular then 
English ahke, not only by his work as because it told a good tale in simple 
poet and novehst, but by his lovable verse which was easy to grasp, free 
nature. Thousands throng the streets from digressions and unhampered by 
of his native Edinburgh every year to any deep character study The tales told 
do him honour and admire the dignified were exciting and attached to actual 
monument erected to him in Prmces places and events in history “ The 
Street Lay of the Last Minstrel " was his first 

His work as a lawyer took him to the success, and made him popular at once 
Border, dear to his ancestors, and all " Marmion ’’ descnbed m detail the 
his life he never tired of coUectmg defeat of the Scots at Flodden, and 
legends, books and armour connected " The Lady of the Lake ” drew the 
with the history of the Tweed country, attention of every reader to the beautiful 
He wrote poetry while a barrister, " Trossachs ” country 
and spent his hohdays on long walking 
tours, making the acquaintance of The Waverley Novels, 
humble folk and hstening eagerly to Scott was well paid for his work, evm 
their traditional tales before it was written. He bought 

During college hfe at Edmburgh he Abbotsford, beautifully situated on the 
had studied Spanish, Itahan and French Tweed Here, amid horses, dogs, visi- 
hurnedly, m order to get at the stones tors and his own children, he hved 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 



,ras a poet first an(i_a£tcrvia Abbotsford in i83® 
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happily ,and busily Byron was attract- - 
mg notice as a poet, and Scott began to 
write romances m prose “ Waverley ” 
came first, published anonymously, and 
immediately successful Scott was the 
first writer of historical novels, and was 
emmently fitted by nature and study 
for the task. Some, hke " The Heart 
of Midlothian ’’ and “ Old Mortality,” 
mterest us in Scottish history " Ivan- 
hoe ” and " Kenilworth ” are Enghsh 
m setting, while “ Quentin Durward ” 
was the first of those to deal with Conti- 
nental affairs. All are based upon his 
own research work and careful study of 
the times He introduces imaginary 
characters as well as historical per- 
sonages, and excels m descriptions of 
people and scenery 

Facing Disaster. 

Suddenly Scott found himself in- 
volved m the failure of a big pubhshmg 
firm — Ballantyne Brothers He refused 
to become bankrupt, and set to work to 
earn by his pen enough to pay off his 
share of the debt— £130,000 He wrote 
desperately — novels, histones and 
essays, giving up every moment possible 
to the struggle 

The death of his wife and overstram 
led to a breakdown in health He was 
persuaded to' take a sea voyage, but 
it was too Iftte, and he returned to 
Abbotsford to die 

Dr Brown has told us m " Pet 
Marjone " about a clever httle girl 
friend of Scott, in whose witty chatter 
he delighted Like his own grandson, 
she never grew up, but ^e great 
novelist rejoiced m the companionship 
of both children 

Jane Austen [1775-1817] 

Jane Austen was liked by everybody, 
and loved by those who knew her 
intimately and brought their joys and 
sorrows to her mstmctively Her damti- 
ness and lively charm attracted young 
and old, and these qualities were en- 
hanced by a clever wit and cheerful 
outlook upon the world 


A sheltered life at her father’s 
rectory of Steventon, near Basingstoke,, 
did not brmg her into contact with 
many people , she was the youngest 
of seven Yet when she was old 
enough to go to dances at the neigh- 
bounng houses of well-to-do folk, she 
began at once to describe the county 
sqmres, their wives and daughters, the 
officers they met, and the clergymen and 
fashionable ladies who attended these 
assemblies She was very hke the 
herome of her first novel, Elizabeth 
Bennet, m " Pnde and Prejudice,” for, 
although she loved fun, ' " I hope I 
never ridicule what is wise and good 
FoUies and nonsense, whims and incon- 
sistencies do divert me I own, and I 
laugh at them whenever I can " She 
called her book " First Impressions,” 
and it was rejected under that title 

For the sake of Mr Austen’s health 
the family moved to Bath, and the 
scene of " Northanger Abbey ” was laid 
there She revelled in the fuller oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment at, this 
fashionable resort, and this book has 
a strong local interest. Her father’s 
death led to further changes of home, 
first to Southampton, then to Chawton, 
near Wmchester , 

“Pride and Prejudice" Accepted 

At Chawton Jane Austen felt in- 
spired to write agam, and enjoyed 
fimshmg “ Sense and Sensibility,” 
begun thirteen years before^^ That 
was accepted, and she began " Mans- 
field Park,” and sent '“Pnde and 
Prejudice” in again under its new 
name This was both her first, and 
favounte novel She had lived herself 
among the characters, and it was her 
masterpiece The book is full of mis- 
chievous fun and mmute observation 
of people The reader feels he knows 
intimately every one of the characters, 
because they are so naturally presented 
by their creator 

There is no rhetonc, no exaggeration 
or stnvmg after effect She keeps her 
characters well in hand, they share her 






By pefUlissxM of the CSFporation of SheJfteU ROB ROY AND THE BAILIE 

Taken from the original picture by J 'Watson Nicol. this illustration shows us one of the many dramatic incidents m Sir Walter Scott's sixth 
Waverley novcl» " Rob R«y " The hero of this romance is Robert MacGregor, a robber and cattle-stealer, who is presented to the reader as a 
Jacobite Bailie Nicol Jarvie is one of the chief characters m the story, which is related by another well-drawn character, Frank Osbaldistone 
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own peculiar reserve. Scenery is a 
mere background to the human interest, 
which IS all-compelhng, in spite of the 
limitations of the author’s environment 
Jane Austen had been very well 
educated for a girl of the penod — 
French and Itahan were mcluded m 
her studies — and she was familiar with 
the works of Richardson, Johnson, 
Cowper and Scott She possessed 
also a power of criticismg her own 
work She knew her books to be 
" rather too hght and bright and 
sparklmg,” and certainly, compared 
with the tempestuous "Jane Eyre” 
of Charlotte Bronte, Jane Austen’s 
books are almost devoid of human 
passions and the deeper problems of life 
Yet she has earned the fame of a great 
writer by descnbing in her own minia- 


ture style the hfe she saw around her, 
drawn perhaps from fewer than a dozen 
country famihes " Persuasion ” and 
" Emma ” were written during the last 
three years of her happy, uneventful 
hfe The unusuaUy warm tribute on 
her tomb m Wmchester Cathedral 
reads " The benevolence of her heart, 
the sweetness of her temper, and the 
extraordmary endowments of her mind 
obtained the regard of all who knew 
her and the warmest love of her 
immediate coimexions ” 

Charles Lamb [1775-1834]. 

Many of us as children made our 
first acquamtance with the plays of our 
greatest dramatist through Lamb’s 
" Tales from Shakespeare ” He and 
his sister, Mary, set themselves a labour 
of love m popularising the 
great dramas, telling the stones 
in language easily understood 
by the young reader, and 
quotmg often Shakespeare’s 
own hnes Lamb was a cntic 
too ; he commented upon the 
early Ehzabethan dramas. But 
the book that endears him to 
most people is his " Essays of 
Eha ” Here may be found 
the record of Lamb’s life and 
friendships, precious to all who 
admire this lovable creature 
Read “Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” where Lamb’s 
father and his employer are 
referred to as Lovel and Salt 
The essay on "Christ’s Hos- 
pital ” mtroduces Colendge, 
with whom he was at school 
there. “ Mackery End ” gives 
a real idea of Mary, his sister 
(whom he calls " Bridget ” all 
through the Essays), and his 
elder brother The characters 
m " South Sea House ” he 
actually met when a clerk 
there His absorbing interest 
in the theatre led him to write 
" Barbara S— the tale of the 
little child-actress 



CHAELES LAMB BurtjiA 


Charles Lamb, of whom we think as a great essay 
writer, was bom in the City of London in 1775 and 
gave ns " Tales from Shakespeare " and the " Essays 
of Eha " In his work he was closely assisted by his 
sister Mary Our portrait is after the painting by 
Meyer 
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Spreially iravn for th%s vork 

RTOIPEL-STILTS-KHN, TROM THE BROTHERS GRIJM 
Tlic two Brothers Grimm, to whom the world of girls and boys owes Grimms’ Fairy Tales, were 
both German professors and men of great Icammg The above picture illustrates the story 
" Rumpcl-Stilts-Ken " You wnll remember how the hobgoblin appears before the miller's 
daughter and asks why she weeps " Alas I " says she, " I must spin this straw into gold, and 1 

know not how " 


The Gentle Elia. 

In *' Old China ’’ we have Lamb at 
his best , the excellent picture of Jlary 
Lamb, his love of the quaint and old, 
his regret for the past pleasures, knotvn 
only m his days of poverty, make this 
essay a masterpiece, second perhaps 
only to the inimitable " Dream Chil- 


dren ” This betrays his love for 
children, his disappomted hopes as a 
lover, his imderstanding sympathies 
and loyal devotion to his unfortunate 
and talented sister; for Lamb sacri- 
ficed his oivn ivishes to the needs of 
Mary , who, subject to fits of insanity, 
became the object of his hfelong care. 
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Mr E V Lucas, a lover of Lamb, and 
so like him m style, has written a 
dehghtful essay, (^ed " My Cousin 
the Bookbinder,” m his book " Charac- 
ter and Comedy ” It is a loving 
character study of Charles and Mary 
Lamb To read Lamb’s Essays is to 
love the gentle " Eha,” so full of 
whimsical ways and so courageous in 
hiding the tragic horrors of his life 
behind that “ mischievous smde ” 

The Brothers Gnmm [1785-1863, 1786- 

1859]. 

These two clever German students 
have made their family name famous 
throughout the civihsed world They 
were both educated at Cassel and, later, 
at Marburg University, and both were 
concerned with books all their hves 
Jacob became professor and chief 
librarian at Gottmgen, where he lectured 
on the German language and hterature , 
his brother was also a professor there 
Both were exiled for a while because, 
with SIX other professors, they opposed 
the Kmg of Hanover, but later both 
became professors in Berhn The elder 
wrote a famous German grammar book 
and a history of the German language, 
and pubhshed old German poems 

Hansel and Grethel. 

The younger, Wilhehn, devoted him- 
self to German mediasval poetry, but 
worked with his brother at a great 
dictionary Together they made their 
famous collection of fairy tales in three 
volumes, issued at different times 
These interested people in studymg the 
folklore of different countries. 

In readmg " Hansel and Grethel,” 

“ The Frog-Prmce ” and " Rumpel- 
Stilts-Ken," one would hardly connect 
such entertammg stories with two 
solemn learned gentlemen devoted to 
hterary study 1 Yet what they pro- 
bably considered the least serious part 
of their life work has brought them 
fame, not only m England and America, 
but in all the chief countries of the 
world, and made for them firm fnends 
among the children of many nations 
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The stories of the fairies were 
actually collected from the country folk 
of Germany 

James Femmore Cooper [1789-1851] 

Most boys and guls have enjoyed 
the adventure stories of this Amencan 
writer , perhaps ” The Last of the 
Mohicans " is the favounte, but " The 
Pathfinder " and " Deerslayer " are 
almost as popular 

Bom at New Jersey, into a wealthy 
Quaker family, ibe boy had the advan- 
tages of a good education at Yale His 
father became a member of Congress, 
and the family moved to New York. 

His first adventures were on the sea , 
from a nudriiipman he became a 
lieutenant, but resigned on his mamage 
to hve a life ashore m preference to 
one spent away from his home arcle 

“ The Big Serpent.” 

Of his thirty-two stones, the best 
were those concerned with the sea or 
with the life of the Red Indians He 
had great powers of descnption, and 
some of his characters — “Long Tom 
Coffin ” and “ The Big Serpent ” — 
deserve to be remembered with those 
of " Treasure Island ” 

Records of his sea expenences found 
more senous expression in " The Two 
Admirals ” and " Lives of Distinguished 
American Naval Officers ” 

He visited France and England, and 
returned with a very great regard for ' 
the character of Englishmen He also 
admired our historical heroes, and 
referred to their opimons m his wntings. 
Much of his later hfe was spent m 
disputes concerned with newspaper 
troubles He himself wrote vehemently, 
but objected to others domg so 
In all he wrote there ivas a certam 
dignity and honesty of thought, 
although he was considered vam Yet 
he did much to check the freedom of 
speech then common m the Amencan 
papers 

He was US Consul at Lyons for 
three years, and travelled also through 
Italy and Switzerland 



DICKENS AND OTHERS OF HIS TIME 



THE GRAVE OF LITTLE NELL Ruchpa 


This illustration, after the drawing by George Cattennole, shows us the old, old man sitting 
near the grave of " Little Nell " m Charles Dickens’ great story, " The Old Curiosity Shop ” 
"And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he waited at her grave, for her How many 
glimpses of tte form, the fluttering dress, the hair that waved so gaily in the w ind rose up 
before him in the old, dull, silent church I ’’ 


I N the year 1805, a few months before 
Nelson won his great victory at 
Trafalgar, a little Danish boy was 
bom, who was destined to give delight 
to thousands of children 
Hans Christian Andersen belonged to 
a poor famdy of Odense His father 
was a cobbler, and could only send his 
boy to the charity school until he was 
nine, at which early age he was obhged 
to earn money m a factory The father 
was a learned man in his way, and used 
to read far into the night wth his son 
Hans, who was perhaps inclined to 
dream and waste his time 

Seeking his Fortune 

After his father’s death the boy con- 
tinued to be interested in ballads and 
poetry, and began to compose plays 
himself He thought, perhaps, some of 
them could be acted if he went to 
Copenhagen, so he set out thither witli 
his small bundle and thirty-seven 


shillmgs to seek his fortune He be- 
came a joiner Nobody seemed to 
want his plays until be came under the 
notice of an mfluential man, who pro- 
cured for him a free place at a good 
school, from which he passed quickly to 
theUniversity Hehadveryhttlemoney 
and could not marry, so no children of 
his very own listened to those delightful 
tales we have all enjoyed In 1835 some 
were pubhshed at Christmas, and were 
so popular that he continued to wite 
more every Christmas for several years 
These, and not his plays have made 
him famous, although his ambition was 
to become a great dramatist 
Some of his novels were very success- 
ful In "Only a Fiddler "he described 
his struggles with poverty, whilst 
" Picture Books Without Pictures ’’ re- 
corded conversations with the moon, 
who visited his garret The Danish 
Government gave him a money grant to 
travel After coming to England m 1848 
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he wrote a story m English called " The 
Two Baronesses ” Before he died he 
had the satisfaction of seeing many 
of his stories translated into foreign 
languages. Chief among them were 
his lovely fairy tales, full of beautiful 
ideas, gentle diaracters and charming 
language Who could ever forget " The 
Fir Tree ” or " The Little Match Girl ” ? 

" In her numb httle hands she carried 
a bundle of matches, which aH day long 
she had offered for sale m vam Now 
she feared to go home, for she had 
earned no money, and perhaps her 
cruel father would beat her Besides, 
her home was httle better than the 
streets. It was a bare garret, through 
the crazy walls of which the keen wind 
blew and whistled, and whose roof let 
in the ram and snow, although she tried 
to stuff up the crannies with rags.” 

William Harrison Ainsworth [1805-1882]. 

What lover of histoiy has not 
revelled m Ainsworth's romances ? 
Quite recently the tale of Dick Turpm 
and his famous ride from London to 
York, which he described m " Rook- 
wood " in 1834, has been re-issued 
under the title "The Bold Highway- 
man — Dick Turpm " The modem 
schoolboy can stiU find pleasure m “ Old 
St Paul’s " with its th^mg tale of the 
Plague and The Fire This was first 
published serially m the Sunday Times, 
as was " The Lancashire Witches " 
His " Tower of London ” has been read 
eagerly for half a century in French, 
German and Dutch translations 

On both the Harrison and the Ams- 
worth side of his family, the writer came 
of scholarly Manchester people with n. 
love of leammg Wilham’s earhest 
ambition was to make a real firework 
rocket; then he became keen on a 
theatre he had made for himself m the 
cellar ; he wrote the plays m spare time, 
while stud3nng law. Later, while at the 
Inner Temple, he became friendly with 
the manager of the Opera House, whose 
daughter he mamed 

Amsworth- excelled m historical fic- 
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tion. Many of his stones have been 
adapted for the stage. The subjects 
which he chose are associated with the 
most memorable features of our English 
national history, as m "Wmdsor 
Castle ” 

Charles Dickens [1812-1870]. 

When the story of " David Copper- 
field ” was appearmg month by month 
m a magazme throughout the summer 
of 1849, nobody, except his fnend 
Forster, had any idea that Dickens was 
relatmg his own hfe experiences 
Pamful though it was to the author 
to recall the agomes which his sensitive 
nature had suffered durmg those im- 
pressionable years of neglected child- 
hood, yet it was those actual expenences 
of the underworld that gave Dickens the 
opportunity of meetmg all sorts and 
conditions of men, women and children, 
who hke himself were batthng with 
hard Fate His first-hand knowledge 
of the back streets of London, its 
debtors’ prisons, lodgmg-houses and 
lactones came from this background, 
his own wandenngs and pnvations 
taught him what no study of books 
could have done m easier circumstances, 
and his sympathy with the poor and 
down-trodden gave the real msight that 
resulted m immediate action 

In School and Prison 
He set out to fit himself for his hfe 
work and to use every talent he 
possessed m showmg up the abuses 
which existed m workhouses, factones, 
pnvate schools and prisons 

Yet Dickens reahsed that teaching is 
more powerful than preachmg. He de- 
termmed to mterest his audience m the 
hves and diaracters for which he would 
mvoke sympathy He knew how much 
realenjoymentpeoplehkeMr Micawber 
— ^happy-go-lucky, cultured, sociable 
and irresponsible — ^get out of life, and 
give to those with whom they sojourn , 
and while we shrink from such callous 
creatures as Sairey Gamp and her 
kind, we are amused and interested 
directly we keep company with them. 



MR. PICKWICK 



Indirectly, O^^peutom The Jork first appeared m monthly parts 
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It was the children who appealed 
most to this author , he rarely sees the 
funny side of hfe in their misery 
Almost all his child characters are 
little old grown-up folk, with respon- 
sibilities far beyond their years Little 
Nell watchmg and plannmg, carmg 
with uncanny wisdom for her grand- 
father, remams always a pathetic figure 
Oliver, David, Pip, Smike, Paul and 
Florence Dombey, are all hopelessly at 
the mercy of authority m some form 
Young Traddlesand The Artful Dodger 
get a good deal out of life m spite of 
circumstances, and Kit cuts quite a 
manly figure with his family 


The Old Curiosity Shop. 

It was perhaps " The Old Curiosity 
Shop " that endeared Dickens to the 
English-speaking race, though " David 
Copperfield ” was his masterpiece He 
began his literary work by writing 
" Sketches by Boz ” in his spare time 
while reporting for a newspaper, and 
" Pickwick Papers ” followed in 
monthly parts This was hardly a 
story, but a series of incidents, yet it is 
the characters in the Club that we 
remember rather than their doings 
Dickens himself loved light, colour 
and movement, and the characters he 
created overflowed with abundance of 
hfe, like himself He 
appealed to his readers 
with his jollity almost 
as much as with his 
intense sympathies 
Nobody has written 
of the English Christ- 
mas like Dickens His 
" Chnstmas Carol ’’ 
and “ The Chimes ” 
breathe its very atmo- 
sphere of outdoor fog 
and chill contrasted 
ivith indoor comfort, 
appetising odours and 
cheery fires It was 
the latter book, written 
in Italy, which temp- 
ted the novelist into 
reading his work aloud 
to audiences He al- 
ways was dramatic , 
from a child he had 
been encouraged to act 
and recite, and into 
these public readings 
of his own work he put 
far more energy than 
was good for him, for 
he was never robust 
He worked too hard 
at his writing and was 
subject to fits of fa- 
tigue and depression 
After giving up the 
editorship of the Daily 



SptcxtOly draxft fof this twft 
FROM "DAVID COPPERFIELD" 

Regarded as the best of all the works of Charles Dickens, 
" David Copperfield ** first appeared m monthly parts, pub- 
lication beginning in May, 1849 The incident depicted is the 
one where David is interviewed by Mr Crcakle, who grasps 
the boy by the ear " When I say 1*11 do a thing, I do it," says 
Mr Creakle , " and when I say I will have a thing done, I will 
have It done " 
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Spenatli dtavnfortfitmrk 

OLIVER TWIST ASKS FOR MORE I 

" Child as OliNer Twist was, he was desperate with hunger, and 
reckless n ith misery He rose from the table , and ads ancmg to 
the master, basin and spoon in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at 
his oivn temerity ' Please, sir, I want some more ' " 


News he went to 
Switzerland "Dom- 
bey and Son” and 
" David Copper- 
field " were his next 
ventures " Bleak 
House" dealt witli 
the injustice of de- 
laying lawsuits, 
perhaps Inspector 
Bucket and the 
pathetic crossing 
sweeper, Poor Joe, 
helped to account for 
its enormous sales 
"Little Dorrit" 
showed Dickens’ 
scorn of bad govem- 
mentinpubhcoffices, 
just as "Oliver 
Twist ’’ and " Nicho- 
las Ntckleby" had 
exposed the work- 
house system and the 
wretched schools 
Sir John Martin 
Harvey’s play " The 
Only Way ’’ is based 
upon Dickens’ story 
of the French Revo- 
lution, called " A 
Tale of Two Cities,” 

This has always been 
a favourite, though 
it lacks Dickens’ 
usual humour 
Dickens’ last years 
were spent in the 
house at Gadshill, outside Rochester, 
which as a small boy he had longed to 
possess He wrote m a small ch&let he 
had built for the purpose "Great 
Expectations ’’ and " Our Mutual 
Fnend ” were completed, and his last 
novel (unfinished), begun there 
His sudden death was a personal 
blow to thousands of his readers A 
life begun in a blackmg factory had 
ended on the heights of fame Dickens 
was loved, not only as a literary genius, 
but as a great lover of his fellow men 
There was no bitterness in his writings , 


he was the true optimist who, m spite 
of aU his expenences, went on seetog 
and admirmg the good in everyone. He 
was second only to Shakespeare in his 
knowledge of the human heart 

The Brontes [1816-1855]. 

Away on the great moorlands of 
Yorkshire, situated among lonely hills 
and barren ndges, hes the village of 
Haworth There, at " The Parsonage,” 
now preserved as the Bronte Museum, 
can be seen the childish work of the 
three clever sisters, Charlotte. Emily 
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and Anne Bronte, whose hves were 
spent almost entirely among these 
gloomy surroundmgs 

Stories, poetry and essays contri- 
buted by each of these children were 
cleverly illustrated by their artistic 
brother, Branwell, for readmg and 
wntmg gave the greatest dehght to 
this t^ented family even as children 

Tastes m Common 

Their father, the Rector, although an 
Irishman, was moody by nature, and 
became more depressed and short- 
tempered as his troubles came Less 
than a year after the family had come 
to Haworth from Bradford, where his 
SIX children had been bom, he lost his 
wife, and the two elder girls contracted 
consumption while at boarding school, 
and died shortly after 

Charlotte Bronte, now the eldest, 
felt keenly the responsibility of her 
position , her only brother was a great 
worry to them all Every spare penny 
had been spent to send Irnn to London 
to study art, but he was a failure m 
every way After his early death, Mr 
Bronte grew bitter, and the three 
sisters had to depend upon themselves 
to make the best of their hves. They 
had many tastes m common ; all loved 
books and longed to write They could 
only be educated at a second-rate 
boardmg school, and Charlotte helped 
the family finances by actmg as part 
governess durmg her last years at 
Cowand Bridge School This is prob- 
ably the "Lowood” she descnbes so 
minutely in " Jane Eyre.” 

The only possible way for women to 
earn- a refined hvehhood m those times 
was to become governesses Charlotte 
went to Brussels, Her hfe m a school 
there was lonely and dull — ^she has 
pictured it m her story of " Villette ” 

Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. 

On her return to Haworth, the three 
sisters collected the poems they had 
wntten They published under the 
names of " Currer,” “ Elhs " and 


Acton Bell (using their initials), as 
they did not wish to be known The 
book was not a success, neither was 
Charlotte’s first novel, "The Pro- 
fessor ” It was condemned as bemg 
too short and lackmg m plot Still die 
did not give m, but sent in another 
she had been wntmg from her own hfe 
expenence. 

This was the famous " Jane Eyre,” 
one of the strongest novels ever -written 
Pathetic, emotional, vivid, full of life 
as she had encountered it, the book 
made a direct appeal to its readers. 

" Wuthering Heights ” 

Both her sisters wrote Emily had 
even more talent than Charlotte She 
was very imagmative , her tale called 
" Wuthermg Heights,” was largely 
autobiographical, and very cleverly 
■written She was also the most 
poetically gifted of the sisters Anne 
produced “ Agnes Grey ” and " The 
Tenant of Wildfell HaU ” All three 
wnters lacked humour, but that cannot 
be wondered at, considermg the shadoivs 
under which they lived Then hves 
were circumscribed, and they were 
obhged to draw upon limited material 
for their characters and stones 

After the death of both her sisters, 
■within two years of her success, Char- 
lotte married one of her father’s curates, 
yet even that happiness was short- 
lived In less than a year she died 

The tragic story has been -written by 
lovmg hands Mrs Gaskell, the author 
of " Cranford,” was her fnend She 
■wrote " The Life of Charlotte Bronte " 
with infinite care and skill It ranks 
■with our finest biographies, and con- 
tams most interesting letters From 
this book we gam most of our know- 
ledge of this lU-fated, courageous com- 
pany of sisters 

Charles Kmgsley [1819-187SJ. 

While Dickens was writing novels to 
attract people mto realismg that many 
pubhc mstitutions needed improve- 
ment, Charles Kingsley also was writing 
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specxaU^ irmcn for this vorf; 

AMYAS LEIGH OF "WESTWARD HOI" 


The central character in Charles Kingsley's entbrallmg adventure story, Westward Ho I ”, is 
Amyas Leigh, a youth of his own county of Devon Amyas was big and strong, tiiough of most 
equable temper, and we meet in the book Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins and other heroes of the 
stirring days of Good Queen Bess The sub'title of the book is ” The Voyages and Adventures 
of Sir Amyas Leigh, Kt , of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in the reign of Her Most 
Glorious Majesly Queen Elizabeth ” 

stones with a purpose The text of his information about Nature, especially 
sermon was perhaps “ Those who wish water animals and plants, for Kingsley 
to be clean, clean they will be " In his was a scientist as well as a clergyman 
famous “ Water Babies,” he teaches us All his life he earned on a crusade 
through a fairy story much about agamst dirt and disease, and called 
" cleanlmess of mind," for while S3un- upon people to nd themselves of such 
pathising wnth Tom's wretched hfe as evils as bad dnnkmg-water, unclean 
a sweep, he insists that Tom needed houses, and mfectious diseases His 
many a lesson before he could become " Alton Locke ” is a clever novel, 
a real Water Baby. callmg attention to many hardships 

among the working classes in London 

Against Dirt and Disease. He loved his native Devon, but 

The book is also full of interesting worked among the crowded London 
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- - - sptaallf drawn fur Hu mjrl! 

THE CORAL ISLAND 

“ To my horrot I saw the shark quite clop under the 
log. in the act of darting towards Jack's foot 
The monster’s snout rubbed against the log ss it 
passed, and revealed its hideous 3aws. into which 
tack instantlyplungcd the paddle and thrust it do™ 
Its throat " This is a thrilling incident from The 
Coral Island.” the third ol R M Ballaatynes 
boys' books, which was first published in 1858 


streets, preaching, and helping the 
poorer folk In his lustorical novel, 
“ Westward Ho ! ", he introduces the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs and their struggle 
with the Armada into a very exating 
story " Hereward the Wake ” and 
“Hypatia” deal with Enghsh and 
Roman times respectively, while " The 
Heroes " narrates old Greek stones 
Kingsley’s life has been written by his 
wife' she includes most mterestmg 
letters revealing not only the novehst’s 
lovable nature, but his wonderful m- 
fluence over all with whom he worked 

Robert Michael Ballantyne [1825-1894]. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once called 


this splendid writer of boys' 
stories, " Ballantyne the 
Brave ” Both men were bom 
m Edmburgh, and RLS 
succeeded Ballantyne as a 
master writer of adventure 
and travel Few people reahse, 
however, that B^antyne’s 
thnlhng stories were almost all 
based on his actual personal 
experiences 

Early at Work. 

As a child he loved reading 
and story-telhng, but diowed 
no specif talent , the great 
gift he afterwards possessed of 
writmg a straightforward tale 
like " The Coral Island " with 
ease and fluency developed 
with practice 

Family difliculties forced 
Robert to begm work early, 
and a relative managed to get 
him a post m the Hudson 
Bay Company At sixteen he 
was on his way to the wilds oi 
North America, a venture well 
suited to his disposition 
He described his hfe in 
Canada as " hard, rough and 
healthy ” He and his fnends 
did very little office -work 
Most of their tune was spent m 
fur-tradmg, canoemg and fish- 
, but it was a very lonely existence 
It^was to relieve the lon^ness that 
young Ballantyne wrote long letters to 
his mother, full of his doings, and as 
the mail only left twice a year, we may 
imagine how fuU of adventure th«e 

budgets became It was in this way the 

author began to feel his power of com- 
position, although the id^ of writing 
a contmuous narrative did not ^ 
him until his six years m Canada were 
almost at an end. He enioyed wnting, 
but the book was only written on paper 
when passed round among his n 
on his return to Scotland. 

However, a cousin ® 

It printed, and “ Hudson Bay became 


mg. 
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Spenally draan for thtt vorjt 

ON THE BRINK OF DISASTER 


The above picture illustrates a stirnng passage from 
Hudson Bay/' by R M Ballantyne The descrip- 
tion reads " The canoe got into a strong current, 
and almost in an instant was sn cpt down towards the 
fall To turn the head of the canoe up the stream, 
and paddle for their lives, was the work of a moment , 
but before they got it fairly round they were on the 
very brink of the cataract " 


an immediate success Several 
years passed before the author 
took to wntmg seriously, but 
he was at last persuaded, and 
" The Young Fur Traders " and 
" Ungava " — a tale of Eskimo 
life — gave further details of 
his doings m Canada After 
that he got mto touch with 
travellers who could give him 
first-hand information, and few 
writers of fiction have been so 
exact and careful in collecting 
their matenals 

For Dr Bamardo’s Homes 

Before he ivrote "The Life- 
boat,” Ballantyne went to 
Ramsgate and made friends 
with the coxswain of the life- 
boat there He spent three 
weeks on the Bell Rock Light- 
house itself before beginning 
" The Lighthouse " While plan- 
nmg "Fighting the Flames," 
he actually ]omed the Fire 
Bngade and rushed through 
London streets in uniform on 
the fire engines To obtain 
correct information and accu- 
rate detail he took long journeys 
abroad " Erling the Bold ” 
took him to Norway, "The 
Pirate City” to Algiers, he 
visited the North Sea fishing grounds 
before he began to write " The Young 
Trawler,” and the Cape itself supplied 
his background for " The Settler and 
the Savage " Often he wrote ivith the 
definite object of helping some institu- 
tion " Dusty Diamonds ” was meant 

to interest people in Dr Barnardo’s 
Homes 

His marned life was spent in 
EdinWgh until 1873 After that 
he settled m London, but died in 
Rome on his way back after going 
abroad for his health A white 
marble monument was erected at 
Rome in his memory by four genera- 
tions of grateful readers of his splendid 
stones 


Jules Verne [1828-1905] 

Every schoolboy has at some time or 
other been thrilled by the work of this 
imaginative Frenchman The very 
titles of his books demand attention , 
they promise more than excitement 
and adventure, they offer existence 
upon a different plane altogether from 
this prosaic world 

Verne, after studying law, and writ- 
ing comedies and librettos for opera, 
suddenly struck an entirely new vem 
in fiction Like Mr Wells, he foresaw 
the possibilities of Science m the near 
future, but he exaggerated these into 
the wildest narratives of adventure, 
earned out by means of marvellous 
inventions 
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ALICE AND THE WHITE RABBIT 


*' Alice felt so desperate that she was ready 
to ask help of anyone , soj when the Rabbit 
came near her, she began, m a low, timid 
voice, ' If you please, sir • .* The 

Rabbit started violently, dropped the 
white kid gloves and the fan and skumed 
away into the darkness as hard zs he 
could go ** From ** Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,^* by Lewis Carroll 

The stones were cleverly thought out, 
the exciting escapades are made natural, 
and all kinds of " mechanical ” charac- 
ters necessary to the progress of the 
tales are mtroduced and accepted by 
the reader Explorers, reporters, 
saentists and sailors aU do their parts 
and help to make the incidents seem 
real Yet they are never quite human, 
though necessary to the action 
" Around the World in Eighty Days " 
IS a remarkably clever story, which leads 
us on to read " Five Weeks m a Balloon.” 

"Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea” stirs up every imagmative 
mmd, and in tiie weird " Hector 
Servadac,” the author actually gives an 
account of a voyage on a comet i 
Verne won a great reputation for this 
special kind of story. "Around the 
World in Eighty Days ” has been trans- 
lated into almost every European 
language. 


Lewis Carroll [1832-1898]. 

Few of us would associate the clever 
nonsense of "Ahce m Wonderland” 
with a professor in mathematics, yet 
Charles Dodgson, a learned student and 
tutor at Oxford, was the author of that 
dehghtful book and i.ts aster story, 
" Through the Lookmg Glass ” 

He was a bachelor who loved being 
with children, and the story was 
actually told to three sisters one 
summer afternoon while restmg on the 
shady bank of the Thames Alice in a 
kmd of dream goes down a rabhit-hole 
in pursuit of the White Rahhit, and 
has weird adventures among the animals, 
who plague her with questions like 
nddles, the answers to which are full of 
dever fun. 

Nonsense rhymes add to the general 
muddle, and make the book a dehghtful 
problem " The Hunting of the Snark ” 
and " Sylvie and Bruno ” are still 



Drojmgi by ^emisnon bf Mtan 

THE laNG AND QUEEN OF HEARTS 

This picture and its two 

ttations are from the drarvmgs of Sff John 

Teniuel Above we see tte P™ 

cession, when the Queen 

Knave of Hearts the identity of the hWe 

girl " My name is Alice, so 

Majesty," said Ahce, very politely 



Sy permtuton of ifettrs ilacZtUlan 6 * Co , Ltd 
WHO STOLE THE TARTS? 


This dclighttul pen and ink draning shoivs the trial ot the 
Knave e? Hearts in the story ** Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land" The King of Hearts, vho acts as judge, nears his 
crown over the mg, and it is the strangest court of justice 
imaginable The WTiite Rabbit reads the accusation, nhich 
onginatcs from the familiar nursery rbjrme " The Queen of 
Hearts, she made some tarts, ml on a summer day 


favourites, even tvith 
the modem child 
" Through the Looking 
Glass ” was presented 
in a London theatre 
with great success 
before the War. 

Mark Twain [1835- 
1910]. 

This was the pen- 
name of a famous 
American witer, 
known all over the 
orld for his humorous 
books He was Samuel 
Langhome Clemens, 
born m Flonda, Mis- 
souri, and he adopted 
the name of '' Mark 
Twain," from the call 
which the pilots make 
on the Mississippi 
River, when sounding 
the depth of the water 
The words actually 
mean " by the mark, 
two fathoms," and 
while a pilot on that 
river, Clemens had 
used that call hundreds 
of times One of his 
books described his 
experiences at that 
time — " Life on tlie 
Mississippi " 

Once he went silver 
mining in Nevada, 
then for two years he 
was editor of The 
Virginia City Enter- 
prise In 1867, he 
visited France, Italy and Palestine, 
gathering matenal for his book, 
" Innocents Abroad ” This made his 
reputation as a humorist 

He became an editor again at 
Buffalo, and mamed a wealthy lady, 
but the publishing firm with which he 
was connected failed, and he began 
lecturing and wntmg m earnest to pay 
oS debts 


A later journey gave him experiences 
of which he made the most in " A 
Tramp Abroad" The best Imown, 
perhaps, of his famous books are " Tom 
Sawyer" and "Huckleberry Finn” 
These two books are full of real 
humour, fine writmg and sound philo- 
sophy of life We all know the cute, 
mischievous Tom and his equally in- 
telligent Aunt—" She talks awful, but 
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talk don’t hurt — anyways it don’t if 
she don’t cry 1 " 

Once Tom had been set to whitewash 
a fence as punishment, Ben Rogers, 
whose ridicule he dreaded, hove in 
sight, eating an apple Tom went on 
with his work, taking no notice 

" • Hello, old chap , you got to work, 
hey ? ’ 

" ‘ Why, it’s you, Ben ! I warn’t 
noticing ’ 

" ‘ Say, I’m going in a swimming, I 
am Don’t you wish you could ? But, 
of course, you’d druther work, wouldn’t 
you ? ’Course you would 1 ’ 

" Tom contemplated the boy a bit, 
and said 

“ * What do you call work ’ ’ 

■' ' '\^y, am’t that work ? ’ 



MARK TWAIN 


Here is a portrait of Samuel Langhome Clemens, 
who was born in the United States of Amerma in 1835 
He IS best hnown among young prople for his 
books. "Tom Saivyer" and Huckleberey :^n 
He adopted the pen-name Mark Tw^ from the 
qall which pilots used to make when taking soundings 
in the Mississippi River. 


" Tom resumed his whitewashing and 
answered carelessly 

“ ' Well, maybe it is, and maybe it 
ain't All I know is, it suits Tom 
Sawyer ’ 

“ ‘ Ohl come now, you don’t mean 
to let on that you like it ? ’ 

“ The brush continued to move 
" ‘ Like It ’ Well, I don’t see why I 
oughtn’t to like it Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence every 
day ? ’ 

“ That put the thing m a new light. 
Ben stopped nibblmg his apple Tom 
swept his brush damtily back and 
forth — stepped back to note the 
effect 

“ * Say, Tom, let me whitewash a 
little ’ 

_____ " The retired artist sat on a 

, barrel in the shade close by, 
dangled his legs, munched his 
apple and planned the slaughter 
of more innocents . boys 
, happened along every little 
' while , they came to ]eer, but-- 
, remained to whitewash 


Richard Green [1837-1883]. 

It is delightful to read Mrs 
Green’s mtroduction to her 
husband’s masterpiece, " A 
Short History of the English 
People ” We note that word 
“ people," for it was the aun of 
this clever student of our 
country’s story to trace the 
development of the people 
themselves from earliest times, 
and not merely to chronicle 
events or give the records of 
successive reigns 

The book has such a per- 
sonahty behind it, that we 
cannot separate the work from 
Its author From earhest 
schooldays. Green was an his- 
torian in the truest sense, 
piecing together the p^t from 
what be could see and tr^e 
for himself m the present He 
reconstructed the history o 
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Oxford, his native city, by 
]ommg in its old rites and tradi- 
tional processions, studying 
brasses in churches, tablets and 
records of the market places, 
colleges and city boundanes 
St Giles’ Fair was fraught ivith 
interest to the young student 
of humanity " In a walk 
through Oxford," he ivrote, 
" one may find illustrations of 
every period in our annals ” 
His youth was connected with 
Magdalen College School 

Everything associated with 
his training was conservative, 
but so independent a thinker 
soon began to unravel problems 
in his oivn way When a school 
essay was set on " Charles the 
First," he devoted much study 
to the subject, and won the 
prize for a most onginal out- 
burst of conviction that the 
king was in the wrong 1 

From that time he became 
rather a rebel in his opinions, 
and " Man and Man’s History " 
became the chief interest of his 
life 

He hadfewfnendsoradvisers, 
he read enormously, and his 
brilliant history book is founded 
on a conscientious study of 
original parchmentsand records 





A History for the People 

Green chose to work as curate in a 
poor part of London , he had very 
little money to buy books, but learnt 
his chief lessons from the people — ^in 
churches, schools, docks and pohce- 
courts He was constantly ill, but used 
even convalescent times to glean the 
knowledge he wanted He beheved 
that, until then, history had been un- 
popular because it had severed itself 
from any interest that would touch the 
heart of a people 

He held that a man in any toivn 
could work out the history of the men 
who had died there from the httle 


specially draan for Oils irerk 
TOM SA^VYER AND HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Do you remeniber this incident in Mark Twain’s 
" Tom Sawyer " ? tVhile Joe is slicing bacon for 
breakfast in the camp " Tom and Hnck asked him to 
hold on a minute , they stepped to a promismg nook 
in the nrer bank and threw in their lines , almost 
immediately they had reward They fried the 
fish with the bacon and were astonished , for no fish 
had ever seemed so delicious before ” 


struggles over taxes, the charters, the 
quaint customs, old furniture, the courts 
of justice, and the records in the 
churches 

It IS not surprising that an historian 
with this conviction should have made 
the readmg of history a pleasure The 
vivacious style of the book fascinates 
the reader and carnes him jauntily 
along through the fortunes of the 
jTnglich race No one would guess that 
this stupendous work, which popu- 
lansed the readmg of history once and 
for all, was actually vTitten after Green 
had been given only six months to hve 
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His first real leisure brought the great 
opportunity for writing The book has 
many critics, but more lovers , it is the 
background of most of the chamung 
history books written for children to 
study to-day. He thus descnbes Eliza- 
bethan times ' — 

“ Their rough and wattled farm- 
houses were being superseded by dwell- 
ings of bnck and stone. Pewter was 
replacmg the wooden trenchers of the 
earher yeomanry * there were yeomen 
who could boast a fair show of silver 
plate. It IS from this period, indeed, 
that we can first date the rise of a con- 
ception of domestic comfort, now a 
pecuharly Enghsh one 

" The chimney comer, so closely 
associated ivith family hfe, came mto 
existence ivith the general introduction 
of chimneys, a feature rare m ordmaiy 
houses, at the begmning of this reign. 
Pillows, which had been despised by the 
farmer and the trader as fit only for 
women, were now in general use. 
Carpets superseded the filthy floonng 
of rushes The lofty houses of the 
wealthier merchants, their parapetted 
fronts and costly wamscottmg, their 
cumbrous but elaborate beds, their 
carved staircases, their quaintly figured 
gables, not only contrasted with the 
squalor which had tiU then charac- 
tensed English toivns, but marked the 
rise of a new middle class, which was to 
play its part m late history." 

Joel Chandler Hams [1848-1908]. 

There are few of us who have not 
laughed over the antics of Brer Rabbit 
and the Tar Baby m that dehghtful 
series of tales told by “ Unde Remus ” 
The Ameri can author who began life in 
a pnntmg office, studied law and aban- 
doned it for joumahsm, made his most 
distmctive contribution to the world’s 
hterature m these quamt tales, told m 
dialect and dealmg with negro hfe and 
Its folklore Unde Remus, the pnncipal 
character, is a remarkably vivid and 
real creation, and the homely philo- 
sophy and poetic feding in his stones 
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appeal just as much as his humour to 
children and grown-ups. 

It was m 1880 that the book " Uncle 
Remus : his Songs and his Saymgs ” 
was published ; then followed “ Nights 
ivith Uncle Remus,” '* Free Joe," and 
other Georgian sketches. 

What the Brothers Gnmm did for 
German folk stones, Harris did for the 
American negro hterature of the natives 
of his country. 

Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby. 

“ Brer Rabbit was mighty pert and 
spry, and he never let Brer Fox catch 
him So Brer Fox pretended to be 
friendly, and asked Brer Rabbit to 
come to dinner with him But Brer 
Rabbit did not come ; he knew what 
was gomg to be eaten at that dinner 
Brer Fox then thought of something 
else. He went to work and got some 
tar and some turpentine and fixed up a 
thmg which he c^ed a Tar Baby He 
set up this Tar Baby by the road near 
Brer Rabbit’s house and laid low be- 
neath the bramble-bushes near by to 
ivatch what would happen ” 

Robert Louis Stevenson [1830-1894]. 

In one of his books, this most charm- 
ing of authors wrote : " To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive " 
The life of RLS was, indeed, one 
of much wandering; his courageous 
spirit, fuE of the keenest enjoyment of 
We, earned him victoriously through 
forty-five years of wretched physical 
wealoiess, and led him to experience 
far more adventure m his search for 
health than hundreds of robust citizens, 
who, with wealth and strength, but far 
less vital energy, are content to stagnate 
at home 

Even as a child, the wander-lust was 
there. 

" My bed is bke a btUe boat , 

Huise helps me in when I embark 

So many of the poems m "A Child s 
Garden of Verses ” recall the longmgs 
of an imaginative, lonely child to 



PICTURES FROM "UNCLE REMUS” 



Brer JFox. drapt his game en loped back up 
de road atter de udder rabbit and ole Brer 
Rabbit he snatch np Brer Fox game en 
put out fer home 


T 



** Good-bye, Brer Fox, take keer yo' doze, 
Fer dis is de way de woml goes , 

Some goes up en some goes down, 

You'll git ter de bottom all safe en sonn'/* 



Brer Fox I Oh, Brer Fox I ** sang out 
Brer Rabbit ^me out yer, Brer Fov, 
en I’ll show yon de man w’at been stealin* 
> o’ goobers ” 



Dratnngs s^cia//> prepared for iJ'%s irori 


** Brer Rabbit sot dar, en he sot dar, en he 
drunk his dram, en he think he gwmeter 
freeze He fetch a jerk, en lo en 
beholes, whar yruz his t^ ? ” 
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exploie the world, 
of things ” 

His joumeyings by canoe with a 
friend on the canals and streams of 
Belgium and France are delightfully 
descnbed in " An Inland Voyage,” 
while his happy vagrant wanderings 
with the obstinate Jlodestine for his 
sole companion have given us as record 
" Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes ” While in a very low state of 
health he made a wonderful attempt to 
reach the woman he loved, and who 
needed him, by crossing America in an 


emigrant tram, travelling with offen- 
sive companions, and putting up with 
hardships that would have tried even 
a healthy man 

Yet he could recall the pathetic and 
humorous incidents of that journey 
with intense pleasure in "Across the 
Plains '■ 

Wliat trace is there in " Treasure 
Island " of the boredom of an invalid’s 
life ? Who could guess that the creator 
of Long John Silver and Ben Gunn 
was racked by a consumptive cough ? 
The eternal spint of youth out for 
adventure riots 
through the book It 
was written to please 
a boy (Ins stepson); 
and which of us cannot 
recognise Robert Louis 
Stevenson in young 
Jim Hawkins, the irre- 
pressible hero ? 

Exiled from his 
native Scotland year 
after year in winter 
months, and dnven 
even from the sheltered 
Bournemouth air after 
a grim fight with 
severe illness, Steven- 
son and his wife, during 
a visit to the United 
States, decided to try 
the effects of a yacht- 
ing cruise in the warm 
Pacific Seas. 

In the South Seas. 

The death of his 
father, son of a famous 
lighthouse engineer, 
had made the final 
parting witli Scotland 
a little easier, for Ins 
mother accompanied 
him in the new adven- 
tures For three years 
tlie Stevensons wan- 
dered from island to 
island, staying at times 
m one groupfor several 



SPfeta^ly firavn Jorthtt trorA 

l^IY KINGDOM 


And all about tvns nunc, I said. 

The little sparrows overhead, 

The little minno^vs too 
Tins was the world and I was king , 

Tor me the bees came by to sing, 

Tor me the swallows flew 

Taken trom "A Child's Garden of Verses,” by Robert Ixiuis 
Stevenson 
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weeks, finding 
everywhere 
fresh experi- 
ences, wonder- 
ful natural 
beauty and 
eternal sun- 
shine In the 
famous " Vaih- 
ma Letters,” 
penned from 
time to tune 
to friends at 
home, R L S 
writes — 

“ This clim- 
ate, these voy- 
agings new 
islands, new 
forested har- 
bours , new in- 
terests of gentle 
natives — the 
whole tale of 
my life is better 
to me than any 
poem ” 

His book " In 
the South Seas” 
gives his im- 
pressions of 
these happy 
visits to the 
various islands 
and conveys 
some idea of 
his intense sym- 
pathy with the 
native mind, 
which made his 



life so rich in LONG JOHN silver 

interest and The eternal spirit of youth looks out from Robert Louis StevMson’s 

pow„., Samoa 

F O r 1 1 W a S 4ileft shoulder he ramed a crutch, which he 

agreed that for uouderful deatenty. hopping about upon it like a bird He wm ve^ 

S t e V e n S O n ’S tall and strong, with a face as big as a ham plain and pale, but 

areveiisuii 0 » rnteUigent and smilmg " 

S3.k& 3> dcfimtc 

home should be made there in the had become popular and more were m 
Samoan group of islands, where, with demand His friends arr & , 

theleastpossiblestramuponhisdelicate his work published as S „.j -u/ 

health, he could pursue his beloved and as the island w^ weU served by 
work for literature. Many of his books caUmg steamers, RLS was able to 


The eternal spirit of youth looks out from Robert Louis StevMson s 
classic adventure story, " Treasure Island In the 
we see Long John Silver, whose " left leg was cut off close by the hip. 
and under the left shoulder he ramed a crutch, which he 
wonderful deaterity. hopping about upon it like a bird He wm ve^ 
tall and strong, with a face as big as a ham __ plain and pale, but 
iDtelligent and smiling 
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keep in touch with his fnends. His 
stepson, Lloj'd Osbourne, returned to 
bring out the house furniture from 
Bournemouth. 

At Vaihma. 

At first, Stevenson and his wife lived 
in a small wooden house, while the 
natives cleared the ground of bush 
growth He delighted in addmg to 
the new home and was often tempted 
to overwork physically. His position 
among the native chiefs was of real 
importance ; they loved and respected 
“ Tusitala,” as they called him, and 
in return for his help durmg a political 
crisis, they made him a great cuttmg 
in the forest, called " The Road of 
the Loving Heart ” In the " Life of 
R L S ,” written by his cousm Balfour, 


or m the " Vailima Letters,” which he 
sent to Europe regularl5^ one may read 
dehghtful accounts of the author’s last 
three years at Vailima. There he died 
m 1894, working up till the end at his 
books 

His Samoan fnends hacked a path 
up the steep hill-side, so that he could 
be buned on the mountam top 

Later a tomb was erected, inscribed 
both in Enghsh and Samoan. His own 
Requiem was wntten there : — 

" Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me he 
Glad did I hve, and gladly die. 

And I laid me down with a will 
This be the verse, yoo grave for me , 

‘ Here he hes where he longed to be. 
Home IS the sailor, home from the sea 
And the hunter, home from the hill ' " 



A MEMORIAL TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

In this fine memorial, we see the author of "Treasure Island " ^ a ”^ke 

Samoa ivnting thejpraj er of cheerfulness which is imcnhed above j lesnected bj 

that Steienson went to reside m the South Sea Islands, where he t in his 

the nafri-e chiefs " R.L S ," like Ballantj-ne. was a native of 

early j ears the Scottish wmters were too sei ere for his deUcate constitution 



l-ROM THE GREAT DRAMA " SAINT JOAN ” SiapPhdcCc 

In Rm photoRnp’i we can studj a scene from George Bernard Shaw's beautiful drama, " Saint 
Joan ” The drama lias as its central cliaraeter Joan of Arc Tlic left-hand figure aboa e is the 
chaplain, John de Sfogumlicr In the centre comes Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais On the 
right IS the Earl of \Sanvick. who was Governor of Rouen at the time when Joan was burned 
at the state in the Marl et-Placc Tlicse three personages arc discussing Joan’s influence on 
European civ iIis.ation in the times in which she lived 

S OMEONE has described George less important than his theories The 
Bernard Shaw [b. 1856J as "a men in them are definitely useful types, 
modern Don QtiKotc who must be and his women only are allowed to be 
a-tilting." It IS true that the Irish individuals, indeed, the stage is merely 
blood in tills brilliant wit has made him a platform for the author 
a fighter, but he is more than the cynic In an early play, *' Widowers’ 
and the jester. Perhaps he represents Houses," he tackles the slum question 
cold intcllcctuahsm as opposed to scnti- " I do not love the poor, but I hate 
inent m life He is certainly out to poverty " 

destroy romance, from a conviction The " Devil’s Disciple ’’ teaches that 
that it is closely allied to the shams of soul alone can produce noble action, 
this world and is hindering moral pro- while " Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
gress sion ’’ shows tlie uselessness of revenge 

*' Back to Mcthusaleli ’’ is too long for 
Bernard Shaw and the Stage. acting, but intensely interesting to read 

All his keen critical and artistic as the drama of life itself 
powers arc used in propaganda work , In " Saint Joan ’’ there is perhaps less 
lie feels that the stage should be able of Shaw himself , history has tied him 
to uplift the people, and hopes to use down to facts He allows very little 
it to bnng about a reformation in our of the real romance of her story to 
social system inspire liis Joan of Arc , she is robbed 

His dialogue is clever, original and of personal magnetism, yet the play is 
witty ; the plays make better reading a masterpiece Here Shaw has no axe 
perhaps than drama, for his plots are to grind, but has written a beautiful 
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drama on a plane of emotion quite 
unusual to him. 

Sir James Barrie [born i860]. 

It IS impossible to descnbe that 
whimsical, mdefinable charm known as 
“ The Barrie Touch ” One must read 
" A Window m Thrums ” and '* Mar- 
garet Ogilvy ” to appreciate the genius 
that sprang from the httle Scottish 
village of Kirriemuir and that most 
fascinating of mothers, who knew her 
son could not keep her out of his 
stories " When you looked into my 
mother’s eyes, you knew as if He had 
told you, why God had sent her into 
the world — it was to open the minds 
of all who looked — to beautiful thoughts, 
and that is the beginning and end of 
literature ” 

As a modem playwright Barrie stands 
apart, above reproach or critiasm He 
alone dares to deal with sentiment in 
this material age as a thing of beauty 
There is no bitterness, no c3micism in 
his fun He never tires of finding 
loveliness in the simple thmgs of hfe 
His women are charming, from Margaret 
Ogilvy and Tibbie to the little group 
of charladies in " The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals” His novels came first 
and influenced public opmion at a 
time of Victorian prejudice agamst 
novels and theatres In " Sentimental 
Tommy" he is laughing at himself, 
and " Tommy and Gnzel ” is delightful 

"A Kiss for Cinderella ” 

In 1894 '' The Professor's Love 
Story,” his first play, was produced, 
followed by ” The Little Minister,” 
" Quahty Street ” and " What Every 
Woman Knows” During the War 
" A Kiss for Cinderella " and “ Dear 
Brutus ” drew large audiences, and m 
1920 " Mary Rose ” crowned his suc- 
cess Of " Peter Pan ” there is no need 
to speak ; hke Ins creator, Peter will 
never grow up, if growing up means 
losing fairyland 

"Quahty Street" was revived in 
Z921. As a comedy of manners it 


marked the characteristics of England 
in Napoleonic times , and, in spite of its 
air of decorum and " artificial ” atmo- 
sphere, which might so easily have 
been merely old-fashioned, the play 
was again a brilliant success Like all 
true classics, it proved to be of the 
quality that will not age 


Maurice Maeterlinck [born 1S62I 


This IS the most famous Belgian 
writer of to-day, the son of a lavyer of 
Ghent His two delightful plays " The 
Blue Bird ” and " The Betrothal ” 
have not only been translated into 
Enghsh, but acted m our English 
theatres Because his plays are mystic 
and do not deal with ordinary ideas, 
they are difficult to stage The scenery, 
for mstance, in " The Blue Bird ” was 
most beautifully thought out, in order 
that nothmg should spoil the sym- 
bohstic character of the play — " such 
stuff as dreams are made on ” 
Maeterlmck is concerned always with 
the mysteries and the truth that lies 
behmd aU the unknown Most of Ins 
work, therefore, is phdosophical, and 
deals with soul-force rather than with 
action He ranks intelligence as a 
valuable help to the groivth of soul, for 
by it we are higher than the rest of 
created things , curiosity also is a 
divine gift, and intelligence should 
prompt us to satisfy it in the quest for 


truth 

Maeterbnck's quiet life amid tne 
winding canals and brooding skies of the 
peaceful slow-moving Flemish town en- 
couraged a natural tendency to solitude 
and silence Reserved by nature, lie 


and warmed by the appreciation of liis 
dramas shown in Pans when he was 
young He had gone there to study 
law, but like our oivn Scott and Steven- 
son he preferred literature, and lost no 
opportunity while in the capital- 01 
reading and learning from the museums 
and public galleries. He even began 
contributing to La- Jettne Belgtgi 



FROM "THE LIHLE MINISTER” 



S.r James Bame ^ bom “ a sSl" 

vftrv afiectionatcly as the author of Peter , . ? ^[^4 fhan thev were 

H.S no'veb people far more bma^mmdrf^^ 

SeKd"br^m»bb.<^‘ aemmgly a grpsy, but really the daughter of an earl 
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before he definitely abandoned law as a 
profession 

The Life of the Bee. 

^ gloiving criticism of 
La Pnncesse Maleine,” which showed 
clearly the influence of Hamlet and 
Macbeth, brought him pubhcity. from 
which he escaped In 1892. he wrote 
"PeKas and Mfilisande.’’ for which 
the music ivas afterwards written by 
Debussy. The influence of the brilhant 
Georgette Leblanc, whom he afterwards 
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vcy juaricea. I hey lived 

m an old ruined Abbey m Normandy 
Md It w^ the garden of this lonely 
place ftat mspired him to wnte " The 
Life of the Bee " He found mystery 
evM here in » The Spint of the Hive " 
as he calls it 


He translated Macbeth for his wife 
t S?*’ gloomy atmosphere 

of the Abbey as a background He 
mod^sed the story of Bluebeard in 
nis play “ Anane/* advocating freedom 
of thought for women 



Byhndpmttisstono/Mr Rudyard Ktphng and ATessrs MaemiUan &■ Co , Ltd 
THE LAIIA 

The above illustration* by J Lockwood Kiraing, is taken from 
** Kim, * by Rudyard KipUng, and shows I^tn and the lama 
**Tfaey ate together in great content*** says the book* •• clearing 
the b^gar's bowl Then the lama took snuS from a porten- 
tous wooden snufi-gourd* fingered his rosary awhile* and so 
dropped into the easy sleep of age, as the shadow of Zam- 
Zammah grew long ” 


He believes physical 
fltness to be necessary 
to soul development, 
and is most keen on 
exercise and outdoor 
life The body in health 
is able to help the mind 
to reahse the signifi- 
cance of inward things, 
of which outward ma- 
tenal thmgs are only 
the symbols— for real 
happmess is that of tiie 
wise, thoughtful man 
and not fthe adven- 
turer. 

Once in “The Death 
of a Little Dog" he 
foreshadowed the 
whole of Act III in 
" The Blue Bird "—in 
which the " Soul of 
Dog " IS man’s real 
guide and fnend in the 
search of happiness 

" We are alone, ab- 
solutely alone in this 
chosen planet, and 
among all forms of hfe 
that surround us, not 
one except the dog has 
made any alhance ivith 
us " 

In 1911, Maeterlmck 
was awarded the Nobel 
Prize, this marked his 
European reputation 
nowadays he contn- 
buteslargely to French, 




' SIvriBlI) tao'lrJ !<>’ to pcrimmon oj 1/r A</’<>nS 

at the " COUNCIL ROCK ” 

iludyard lupuflg 
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FIVE GREAT WRITERS OF TO-DAY 

English and r -- - - 

American 


magazines 

Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling [1865] 

Mr. Kipling 
has been ivnt- 
ing short stones 
for more than 
forty years, and 
has recently de- 
lighted his ad- 
mirers with a 
tale for every- 
body, "Thy 
Servant a Dog ” 
Perhaps it was 
through his 
animal stones 
that most of us 
made our first 
acquaintance 
W1& this great 
writer, and 
which of us 
who revelled m 
the "Just So 
Stones "did not 
find ways and 
means of get- 
tuig at both 
the " Jungle 
Books " some- 
how? Then 
perhaps we 



leamt that our 
authorwas con- 

n e C 1 0 d with by Maunce n 

India, claiming Book/' by Uudjanl Ki 
that country at ad\cuiurcs of Moy 

, j*' born in India in 10G5 an 

Dirtn, and re- in particular, lie has : 
turning later as 

assistant editor of The Pioneer His 
experience of Anglo-Indian life on the 
frontier has given us that graceful 
group of child studies in the "Wee 
WiUie Wmkie " volume — " Baa, Baa 
Black Sheep ” and " His Majesty The 
King ” " Stalky and Co ” ranks wth 
" Tom Brown’s School Days ” as a 
favounte scliool yam 


By htJ ptrmtuton 0/ Mr Rudyard hxphng and Mnits Maenuttan O Co, Ltd 
MOWGLI USAVING THE JUNGLE 
Our fnnt, by Maunce and Ednard Dctmold^ is taken from "The Jungle 
Book," by Uudjaid Kipbng There arc few people i\ho cannot follow 
tho ad\cnlurcs of MowgU with the closest interest Mr Kipling wis 
bom in India in 18O5 and know sour great o\crseas Empire as few men do 
In particular^ he has a close understanding of and sympathy for the 
minds of Eastern folks 

The Pioneer His Kiphng loves England as most men 
-Indian life on the do who come back to her from the ends 
us that graceful of the earth On Empire Day, children 
lies in the "Wee in schools sing his patnotic verses, 
lume — " Baa, Baa and recite his stirrmg poetry—" God 
" His Majesty The of our fathers, knoivn of old,” and 
id Co ’’ ranks wth the solemn " Land of Our Birth 
hool Days ” as a the Children's Song 
1 At the outbreak of the Great War, 
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his was the voice that challenged the 
men of the nation — 

" For all we have and are. 

For all our children’s fate. 

Stand up and meet the war 
The Hun is at the gate. 

There is but one task for all 
For each our life to give 
Who stands — if freedom fall ? 

Who dies — ^if England hve ? " 

Many a small child has gamed his 
first idea of world geography from his 
" Big Steamers,” written durmg the 
War, too — 

" Oh where are you going to, all you Big 
Steamers 

With England's own coal, up and down the 
salt seas ? " 

ECim. 

Most of the finest poems are now 
available in a small volume called " A 
Choice of Songs ” (Methuen), while his 
soldier poems are collected in “ Barrack 
Room Ballads ” " Kim ” is perhaps 
the greatest of his Indian stories , it 
IS so much more than a tale of India, 
just as “ They ” and “ The Brushwood 
Boy ” are to be read and not talked 
about m cold print 

Mr Kiphng understands India and 
the hfe of its people as few others do 
His stories reveal his knowledge of its 
mysterious power, its isolation from 
the world outside and its special 
character He also reahses the great 
influence of splendid Enghshmen who 
as civil servants go out to administrate 
in India, and try to work m sjmipathy 
with the Eastern mmd and its outlook 
The story of " WiUiam the Conqueror " 
— ^m the volume called “ The Day’s 
Work ” — ^illustrates this pomt That 
story, together with the greatest of the 
" Jungle Book " tales and " Wee Wilhe 
Winkle,” can be read now in a book 
called “ The Kiphng Reader ” (Mac- 
millan, 25 fid ) 

Another side of Kiplmg’s genius 
deals with technical things — ^pistons, 
bridges, bolts, bars, steam engines, and 
men’s skiU in managmg the machmery 
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of the world. For most of us, though, 
the author of " Purun Bhagat,” the 
first of the " Second Jungle Book ” 
tales, holds our affections, and we would 
rather follow the fortunes of Mowgli 
at the Council Rock than those of an 
ambitious locomotive 

Mr. H. G. Wells [1866]. 

If the French writer of scientific 
romances, Jules Verne, began the 
fashion of using inventions as " plots ” 
for excitmg tales, Mr Wells has brought 
that type of story almost to complete 
perfection 

Not only has he a tramed scientific 
mind, but he has also the gift of intro- 
duemg real livmg characters mto his 
tales of adventure 

" The Time Machme ” was the first 
of these scientific stones; then came 
'* The Sleeper Awakes,” " The First 
Men m the Moon,” and '' The Food of 
the Gods ” He studied science under 
Huxley, and gained his B Sc at London 
University, hoping to become a teacher 
of science, but lU-health compelled him 
to give up teachmg He had already 
had experience as a draper’s assistant, 
and had been a chemist, before he 
began to study for a profession At 
the age of twenty-seven he had pro- 
duced nothmg of literary importance, 
yet he stands to-day m the front rank 
of English prose writers. 

Fame from Short Stones. 

His short stories were peculiarly 
successful, even m an age when many 
great writers, such as Barne, Kiphng, 
Stevenson and Conrad, were perfectmg 
the art of wntmg httle masterpieces 
The best of his ^ort stones can be 
read in " The Country of the Blmd ” 
His longer novels show him to be a 
thinker of vast imagmative msight 
into character. " Tono-Bungay ” and 
"Ann Veronica” have always been 
popular ; " Kipps ” recalls his life as 
'a draper’s' assistant, and " Love and 
Mr Lewisham” reminds us of his 
teaching days 
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TTic Stofy of 
tfie Build cr 
and fiis Art 



In this impressive photograph we see Stonehenge as it is to-day. silhouetted darkly against the 
setting sun Sneh a view is particularly appealing in the wide and somewhat desolate expanse 
of Salisbury Plain Stonehenge is believed to have been erected as a Temple of the Sun, and to 
bare witnessed the evening shadows through a period estimated at thirty-seven centuries 


IN THE DISTANT PAST 


W E call our ancestors cave men 
because the first home of man- 
kind was a cave A hole in the 
rocks gave those naked, hairy folk 
shelter from the ram and snow, but 
not from the huge and savage beasts, 
such as the cave bear and sabre-toothed 
tiger, of those early days 
To protect themselves against these 
monsters, it must have occurred to man 
at a very early stage to pile rocks 
across the mouth of the cave, and th'at 
rude stone wall was the first attempt 
at building 

The First Builder. 

Then some tribe that went wandering 
in search of food found itself up on a 
bare moor where there were no caves, 
but plenty of stones, and what is more 
-natural than that its members should 


build a wall of loose stones around their 
camp ? This ivall protected them from 
wild beasts, but not from the weather, 
and up on the heights the wind blew 
bitter cold, so someone got the idea of 
making a small enclosure ]ust big 
enough for one family, and of laying 
sticks across the top to form the roof. 

A Prehistoric Village. 

K you visit Dartmoor, that great 
tableland of South Devonshire, you 
may see for yourself ]ust how those old 
folk built On a high saddle between 
two tors near the eastern side of the 
moor lies the prehistoric village called 
Gnmspound It is a good sized space 
surrounded by a double wall of gigantic 
stones, and in it are the remains of a 
number of stone huts, one of which has 
been restored by clever scientists so 

as 
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that Jt looks ]ust as it used to look 
when first built, perhaps thirty cen- 
turies ago. 

Man’s First Arch, 

You will notice that it is not quite 
circular, but that the rude stone wall is 
spiralled so that one end overlaps the 
other. Since the men who built it 
knew nothing of doors, they adopted 
this device to keep the wmd from 
blowmg straight in The top. made of 
pieces of wood and rudies, is shaped 
like a beehive and was no doubt 
fairly weather-proof With a good 
bed of dried grass and plenty of skins 
to cover them, we may well believe 
that the inmates slept snugly, even 
when winter storms raged over these 
bleak heights 

These primitive folk belonged to the 
Stone Age and had, of course, no metal 
tools, so they could not shape stones 
except by beatmg with other and 
harder stones Therefore they picked 



A STONE HUT IN OUTLINE 
Pnmitive man, maybe thirty centuries ago, built and 
lived m a stone hut of this shape Knowing nothing 
of doors, he fashioned his wall so that one end 
overlapped the other, thus preventing the wind from 
blowmg straight in 

Basal on •' Everyday Ltfe mthe New Stone, Bronee and Early Ages,” 
by Af and C H B Quennell, pubifsbfd by B T Batsford, Ltd 


such stones as were suited by their 
natural shape for their purpose, and 
filled the chmks with clay or moss to 
keep out the wmd. Then as time 
went on they discovered tm and copper, 
two easily melted metals, and fused 
them together to make bronze 
Good bronze is very hard, and with 
bronze tools they were able to shape 
stones, to square them so that they 
would fit together Once they had 
done this, they got on more quickly, 
and soon discovered how to make an 
arch by settmg up the upright stones 
and placing across them a third stone 
At Mycense, in Greece, there still 
exists an immensely ancient arch called 
the Lion Gate which is made on this 
pnnaple 

All About Stonehenge 

The first effort of the primitive 
architect was for defence against 
enemies, both man and beast , the 
second was for the building of temples 
m which to worship the unseen 
powers, and for the construc- 
tion of tombs for the mighty 
dead, 

'The oldest rums in England 
which still stand are the remains 
of the great temple of Stone- 
henge, a temple which we 
believe to have been erected for 
the worship of the sun, a work 
so colossal that it has stood 
through some thirty-seven cen- 
turies, and still fills the mind of 
the spectator with wonder and 
awe 


The Hanging Stones 

" Stanhengist " is the Saxon 
word, from which we have 
Stonehenge, and its meanmg is 
"the hanging stones The 
name shows how greatly im- 
pressed our Saxon forefathers 
were by the size of the lintels, 
the cross-pieces laid across the 
tops of the " sarsens or pillar 
stones Some of these lintels 


HOMES IN THE STONE AGE 



Th\s gi\c& us a clear idea of the stone hut \7hcn it uas finished The stones lor the 

base uctc of course carefully selected and their chinl^ filled uith cla> or moss to keep out the 
ucathcr For the upper structure, which makes one Ihin'kof a bcchiae, tlierc was a framework 
of wood noitl) thatched wUh rushes The floor was probahlv covered with dried grass 



At Grixnspound, on Dartmoor is a prehistonc village oontainmg the remains of a number of 
stone huts such as the one depicted m the upper drawing on. this page Another type of home 
was made in a pit, like the one here seen instead of rearing the walls of a house, as we do, 
pnmitiv e man dug holes m drj and suitable localities and roofed them with wood and thatch 

DraJ-ttiss based pij '‘Ettryday Life tn the}*rf Shne Bronze end EflrJ> Agtt,** ty Jf aiirfC H B Quennett^ published by 
^ B T Batsford^ lli 
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STONEHENGE IN A SKETCH-FLAN 


From this diagram wo can easily imagine the shape and 
ground-plan of Stonehengo nlicn first erected You will notice 
that there were thirty huge stones in the outer cirdc These 
stones were capped with lintels, or large horizontal stones 
The inner trilithons consisted of two upnghfs and one cross- 
piece, and the altar stone came in the centre 


savages. Not a bit 
of it, for they kept 
animals, such as sheep 
and cattle, they farmed 
the land and grew 
wheat, barley and 
other crops, and they 
lived in huts or houses 
They knew how to spin 
and weave wool, they 
made good pottery out 
of clay, and they cer- 
tainly understood a 
great deal about mm- 
ing. They had un- 
doubtedly some bronze 
implements with which 
they were able to cut 
wood and shape stones 
They also — their 
priests, at any rate 
—knew a lot about 
astronomy, for they 
" onented ” their stone 
avenues and stone 
temples correctly, so 
that the sun or some 
specially bright star 
shone upon them at 
some particular date 


are 15 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide 
and 3 feet 6 mches deep, and weigh 
nearly seven tons. Just think of 
lifting seven tons 20 feet off the 
ground 1 Nowadays, it is true, we 
could do it with a steam crane, but 
this task was accomphshed about 
1680 B c , when our ancestors did not 
possess any sort of cranes 

Who Built Stonehenge ? 

The people who built Stonehenge 
were what we call Neolithic or New 
Stone people. They came from the 
shores of tiie Mediterranean, and their 
skeletons show that they were small 
folk. The men were not more than 
5 feet 6 inches m height and the women 
about 5 feet. They were slenderly 
built, had rather dark complexions 
and long, narrow heads Do not run 
away with the idea that they were 


What Stonehenge Is. 

We have good reason to believe that 
Stonehenge was probably a temple of 
iun worship, for Professor Flinders 
Petne has told us that it was plainly 
juilt so as to face the rising sun on 
midsummer day. The axis of the 
temple is a hne drawn through the 
centre of the altar stone and the 
30-calIed slaughter stone to another 
stone beyond, named the Friar s Heel, 
and this line must have pomted- 
exactly to sunrise when the temple was 
built As we know, the place oJ 
sunnse varies slightly from 
year owing to the changes of the 
earth’s course round the sun, and the 
great astronomer, Sn Norman Lockyer, 
has calculated that this hne e“ 
exactly to sunrise in 1680 b c. Di 
how we get the date of the erection oi 



IN THE DISTANT PAST 
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this strange and won- 
derful carcle 

Its Shape and Size. 

Stonehenge stands 
m the centre of Salis- 
bury Plain on a circu- 
lar earthwork 300 feet 
in diameter. There is 
an outside circle of 
" tnlithons " (eadi a 
pair of the giant stone 
pillars witli a cross- 
piece on top) , and these 
were onginally thirt5' 
in number Inside this 
is a circle of smaller 
stones called " blue 
stones " In the centre 
IS a horseshoe which 
was originally com- 
posed of five giant 
tnlithons surrounding 
an inner horseshoe of 
blue stones. The 
pillars weigh from 
twenty tons up to 
fifty tons apiece 

How It was Built 


r 




itas^n for this vorh 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TEMPLE 


Tins piclonal dngnm is a counterpart of the skctch-plan on 
Uie opposite page Here you can see tlie outer circle, the ring 
of smaller inner stones, tlic horseshoe of tnlithons and smaller 
stones and the altar Some of the lintels are 15 feet in length, 
neighing many tons, j et they were lifted so feet aboac ground 
lea el 


The big stones or sarsens are of 
sandstone and have been roughly 
dressed Tlieso stones are Enghsh, 
but not native to the district, w'hich is 
all chalk The blue stones forming the 
inner circle arc not British at all, but 
must have been brought from across 
the sea 

How did these pnmitive people 
bring them ? ^Vhat ships did tliey use, 
and when the stones were landed, how 
did they carry them across many miles 
of hill and dale ? We may take it for 
granted there were no roads in those 
days, we know that then, and for 
thousands of years after, nearly the 
whole of Southern England was swamp 
and forest. How did these little folk 
haul their huge boulders across such 
country, and how did they transport 
them across the wide nvers and over 
the soft boggy ground ? 


Frankly, we do not know We 
cannot even guess The whole under- 
taking IS a complete and utter mystery. 

Wlmt About the Pyramids? 

People say " Look at the Egyptians. 
See how they built the Pyramids 
They used bigger stones and more of 
them ” 

There is no comparison at all 
Egypt IS a fairly flat country with a 
vast river running through its centre 
on which great stones can be rafted 
It has always had a big population, 
and the richness of its soil provides, and 
always did provide, plenty of food for 
vast armies of labourers The Egyp- 
tians, when they wanted to build a 
pyramid, were able to gather a huge 
host of slaves on the spot and keep 
them there till the job was finished 

Salisbury Plain, on the other hand, is 




We should pay reverent respect to the fragments that have come down to us from the Stone Age, 
because they are almost all we have to t^ us tiie story of pnmitzve man Here, for example, 
are some monolithic rums to be seen at West Park, Jersey, in the Channel Islands A monohth 
IS a column or obelisk consisting of a single stone 



{ 



This picture also comes from Jersey, and the photograph was taken at <^rey P n't 

ancient dolmen, the meaning of which is one large stone resting upon others to lorra 
inner chamber In this instance there seems to have been a rampart of stone to pr^i ree 
dolmen, and such a chamber may have been the centre of a barrow, or large mound laiseu re 
form a tomb entered through a tunnel 
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A HUT CIRCLE ON DARTMOOR 



ITcrc i«5 inotlicr cNamplc of i dolmen ujth the comdor or tunnel beneath the capstone plainly 
•seen Thu one js m Oucrnsei , and "ft as imdoMbtedly a burnl place Picturesquely, it is said 
b\ the nati\ cs to be haunted b> fames The dolmens ol the Channel Islands are quite different 
from lho«e found in Cngtand Some thousands of such monuments surviae in France 




In this print we sec the famous hut cirdc of ilemvalc, on the windswept bights of p 
Each of these circles probablj represents a hat with a stone base covered mth a thatched tambor 
roof, as illoslratcd earlier in this section The men who arranged these stones may have lived a 
thousand years before the time of Clmst. 
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an infertile stretch of country where 
crops were never grown, so even when 
the stones did readi their destination 
we are puzzled to know how the 
building was done. A large force must 
have been needed; for, if the giant 
stones were moved by man power, 
hundreds of men must have been 
required for the work. How, we ask, 
were all these men housed and fed on 
this barren upland ? Yet it remams a 
question to which there is no answer. 
We do not know how the stones were 
brought to their present position or 
how, when brought, they were built 
up into a shape which has lasted for 
more than thirty-six centuries. 

More Miracles. 

Remember, too, that Stonehenge is 
only a part, and a very small part, of 
the work done by those prehistoric 
builders The Stone Circles at Ave- 
bury, a few miles from Stonehenge, 
were originally very much larger and 
more important than Stonehenge itself 
Unfortunately hardly any part of this 
once imghty temple survives. 

" This stupendous fabric," writes 
Mr. Colt Hoare, " which for some 
thousands of years has braved the 
assaults of weather, and which ... if 
left to itself would have lasted as long 
as the globe, has fallen a sacrifice to 
the wretched ignorance and avance of a 
little village uiduckily placed within it." 

In other words, these magnificent 
stones, brought to the spot at the cost 
of untold tod, have been broken up to 
budd cottages and pigstyes. The loss 
to the student of past history is simply 
heart-breaking, but rt is too late for 
useful repentance. All that we can 
do IS to be very sure that no more of our 
ancient monuments shall be destroyed 
in so brutal a fashion. 

Something About Bricks. 

No one can say who made the first 
brick, but we find bricks in Eg37pt, 
Assyria and Babylonia, which are at 
least 4,000 years old. In a country 


where there is plenty of clay but no 
stone, it is easy enough to imagme 
some enterprismg person shaping lumps 
of wet day and drying them m the sun 
for budding purposes. Bncks, we 
know, were used to budd the Tower of 
Babel, and in aU parts of the world 
where clay is common and stone 
scarce early man took to budding with 
clay. 

The " adobe " houses of Mexico and 
Central America have walls made of 
clay mixed with straw and budt up bit 
by bit, and in the county of Devon you 
may still see cottages and garden walls 
budt of what is called “ cob,” which is 
nothing but the day of the country 
budt up in wooden moulds, course by 
course. Cob walls, if well made and 
protected by thatch at the top, will 
last as long as bncks and mortar. 

The Romans made excellent bricks, 
and there are still in existence fine walls 
budt by the Romans of kdn-bumed 
bricks. One reason why these walls 
have lasted so well is that the Romans 
used a wonderful mortar of which the 
secret has beeu lost Bncks were 
forgotten in England after the Romans 
left, and none were seen untd-the 
twdfth century, when they were made 
by Flemish immigrants. 

The Seven Wonders of the World. 

Architecture, like sculpture, pamtmg 
and other arts, seems to rise and fall 
in waves. It reached a great height 
in the fifth century before Christ, when 
in Greece, and more particularly m 
Athens, some of the most beautiful 
buildmgs the world has ever seen were 
erected. The best period was between 
470 BC and 409 B.c. Dunng those 
sixty years nearly all the buddings and 
sculpture which have made Athens the 
wonder of the world were completed 
The Parthenon was finished in 438 b.c , 
the Propylsea at about the same tune, 
and the Temple of Zeus at Olinnpia 
in 436 B c. 

The historian Plutarch says that the 
great sculptor and architect Pheidias 



GATEWAY TO THE STONE AGE VILLAGE 



IITi; F Taitar 

Gnraspound, the wondcriul ^ lUagc sctUcmcmt of pnmitiv c man still to be seen on Dartmoor, 
occupied a considerable area of ground and rras surrounded by a double wall of gigantic stones, 
of winch man} definite traces remain to our oim day Here, as an instance, we see one of the 
entrance gates to this sillage of the Stone Ago 
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/ Dixon ScoU 


Tnis interesting view of a portion of Stonehenge shows the stone called the "Abbot’s Nose." 
as seen from within the mam circle The large upright or pillar stones are known as "sarsens " 
and this great Temple of the Sun takes its name from a Saxon word " stanhengist.' which 
means literally " the hanging stones " Stonehenge is about two miles from Amesbury 
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Speciall} dfiKm for ir s ccrk 

The Se\ en AVondere of the Ancient '\^’6rld were ali connected with ihe two arts of architecture 
them was made about 2, coo 3 ears ago The first four were 
A It Colossus at Ithodes , (2) The Great PjTamid of Eg3 pt , (3) The Mausoleum erected b}’ 
Artemisia for Mausolus, King of Cana , and (4) The Statute of Zeus at Ol3Tnpia (Greece), ishich, 
although seated, was fort}' feet in height These Wonders are illustrated abo\ e 


OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
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an enonnous tower o ^yj 
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specially drawn for this uorA 


. TERMS IN ARCHITECTURE 
The "Words printed on the left of this diagram 
come opposite the sections to "ivhich they 
refer, enabUng us correctly to name the 
different parts which make np a pedestal, a 
column and an entablature Very often in 
architecture the fneze is richly ornamented 
"With figures m rehei 


was in supreme control of all this 
wonderful work The magnificent 
statues of Athens in the Parthenon 
and of Zeus at Olympia were the work 
of Pheidias’ own hands It is said that 
when the Zeus was finished the sculp- 
tor prayed that the gods would give 
him some sign that they were satisfied 
with his five years' labour, and in 
answer a thunderbolt fell at his feet 

The Olympian Zeus counted with 
the ancients as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and, since these 
wonders were all connected with" the 
two arts of architecture and sculpture, 
it will be well to give some short 
account of them before passing on to 
the story of architecture since the 
beginning of the Christian Era 

Why only Seven ? 

Everyone has heard of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World, and no 
doubt many have been puzzled as to 
why the number of wonders is only 
seven, when it might easily have been 
seventy. The reason is that seven was 
then, and always has been, a " mystic " 
number There axe seven days m the 
week, seven deadly sms, seven cham- 
pions of Christendom, and all the 
ancient nations, Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews and oldiers, had the same 
bdief m the sacred quality of the 
number seven 

Another question which may occur 
to you IS who made the list of the 
Wonders The answer is that it was 
Antipater of Sidon, who lived about 
2,000 years ago But though he is the 
first to have written out the list, it was 
probably in existence a long time before 
he was bom. 

The Pyramids of Egypt. 

There are about seventy-five pyra- 
mids in Egypt, and all these were 
origmally built as the tombs of kmgs 
A few are of brick, but all the larger, 
mcludmg the Great Pyramid, of 
huge blocks of stone, beautifully cut 
and fitted. The Great Pyramid is 




THE COLUMNS OF THE GREEKS 



D ORJC IONIC CORINTHIAN^ 



SpeetaUy drami Jor work 

We refer to 13onc, lonicTand'ConnthiaiL as "Orders 'of Architecture,” and these ihree orders, 
illustrated above, belong to the Greek school of bmlders The Done is the oldest of the three 
orders, and the Ionic considerably more ornamental but not so massive You can tell Ionic 
most easily by the scroll at its capital The Connthian order was greatly devdoped by tiie 
Romans, and is known by its acanthus leaves on the capx^ 
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higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
its base greater than the whole of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is the oldest 
of existing buildings in the world, for 
it was erected some fifty-six centuries 
ago 

The more the Great Pyramid is 
studied the more marvellous it seems, 
for, besides the wonder of its makmg. 
Its position and measurements go to 
prove that the men who designed it had 
a wonderful store of knowledge. It 
seems clear that they fully understood 
the size and shape of our planet, aU 
about Its poles and equator, and were 
also deeply learned m the lore of the 
starry fimament. And so the Pyramids 
stand, eternal abodes of great kings, 
and to this day as impressive a wonder 
as they were to the people of old time 

The Pharos of Alexandria. 

Another Egyptian Wonder was the 
Pharos or lighthouse of Alexandria, an 
enormous tower of white marble built 
on an island at the mouth of the Nile 
Its purpose was to guide mariners mto 
Egypt’s principal port by day or night 
Alas, there is nothmg left of it 1 Not 
only the splendid tower, with its great 
spiral staircase, has vanished, but even 
the island on which it stood has sunk 
beneath the restless waves. 

The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Rhodes, a large island lymg close to 
the south-west coast of Asia Mmor, 
was once a prosperous kingdom and 
immensely rich. Its capital was the 
best-planned city of the ancient world 
and had two ports At the entrance to 
one of these ports stood the greatest 
statue of the ancient world, cast by 
Chares of Lmdus about 280 b.c. It is 
said to have been 120 feet high, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
actually bestrode the harbour. Fifty- 
six years later it was overthrown by a 
mighty earthquake, but its remams lay 
where they had fallen for six centuries 
till in A D 653 an Arab General sold 
them to a Hebrew as old metal ' 


Just like ourselves, the Ancients 
loved big things, and the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, though seated, was 40 feet 
high. The father of the gods was 
represented on a throne made of ivory, 
and wore a mantle of gold It was the 
work of the greatest of ancient sculp- 
tors, the Greek Pheidias, and with its 
ornaments of precious stones must have 
been a most glorious and beautiful 
sight. 


Diana’s Temple at Ephesus. 

Ephesus, though m Asia Mmor, was 
a purely Greek city, and in St. Paul’s 
time was the greatest trading town in 
that part of the world. The Temple of 
Diana stood a mile out of the city and 
was origmaUy built by Chersiphron. 

On the very mght that Alexander 
the Great was bom a crazy fellow, 
called Herostratus, burned it down, 
but it was rebuilt more splendid than 
before with 127 magnificent columns, 
each 60 feet high. Its site was dis- 
covered in 1869, and diggmgs among 
Its foundations have proved that Anti- 
pater was probably right m dassmg it 
as a wonder of the world 

Just as the Colossus of Rhodes has 
given us the word " colossal,” so we 
now use " mausoleum ” for a specially 
fine tomb The origmal mausoleum 
was the tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Cana, built by his widow, Artemisia, 
lu 353 B c. 

A wonderful hon-guarded stairway 
rose to a marvellous building of ex- 
quisite columns, with a pyramid- 
shaped roof crowned with statues of 
Mausolus and his wife m a chariot. 

The Mausoleum lasted for some 1,500 
years before it fell into ruin. Its site 
has been found and some of its remains 
are m the British Museum. 


Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
iixty mdes round, Babylon m its 
me was itself a Wonder of the world. 
; wall surroundmg it was 200 cubits 
h, so cubits thick, and 100 
xen gates On the east side of the 



SOME ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
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Though Ihc GrccJ^swerc such wonderful builders and must ha\e known about arclieSj they 
seldom used tlicm, but made the openings in their structures square, the entablature or upper 
part being supported on columns which in turn rested on pedestals We see hero the great 
Done and Ionic orders as they were fashioned both bj Greeks and Romans, the Conntbian, 
as dc\ eloped by Romans, and the Composite, a blend between Ionic and Connthian 
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river stood the newer paurt of the town, 
with the so-called hanging gardens of 
the great Queen Semiramis, 

Babylon lay in the midst of flat 
desert land, and Semiramis, who came 
from the mountams of Media, pined 
for her native hills So for her was 
built an artificial mountain of stone 
and brick, with vast terraces planted 
with trees and flowers of aU sorts, and 


watered from the Euphrates which ran 
below. And there the Queen walked 
m the cool of the evening amid rich 
colours and scents So huge was the 
pile that, although the city itself has 
totally disappeared, a mound remains 
to mark the site of this seventh Wonder 
of the world 

Ruin and Destruction. 

Athens in her prune 
must have been the 
loveliest city the world 
has ever seen. The 
Acropolis, nsmg high 
above the rest, was 
crowned with exquisite 
buildmgs of marble and 
cut stone, ornamented 
with the most wonder- 
ful sculpture. 

Of aU these beauties 
nothing now remains 
except the rums of the 
Parthenon or Temple 
of Athena. When the 
Turks conquered Greece 
they stored gunpowder 
m this temple, which 
blew up and reduced it 
to a rum ; yet, broken 
as it IS, its graceful 
columns are still a joy 
to the eye. 

Discovery of the Arch. 

The Greeks, of course, 
understood the arch, for 
arches are found in 
some of the oldest build- 
ings in the world They 
are, for instance, com 
mon m old Egyptian 
tombs and temples 
Yet the Greeks made no 
use of the arch in design, 
and the first people to 
do so were the mysteri- 
ous Etruscans, who, in 
days before Rome be- 
came a power, were the 
masters of Italy. 



Ahnart 

THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS 
The Parlhcnon or Temple of Athena at Athens, even tliongh in 
rums, still shows ns graceful columns It was built in marble 
in the Done order more than 400 years before the time of 
Christ, and richly decorated with sculpture by Phcidias At 
the time of the Turkish conquest of Greece, gunpowder was 
stored in the Temple, and it was an explosion in the magaame 
m i 68 y that brought rum to the building 



" Words,” says Sir 
Thomas Jackson, m 
his book, "Architec- 
ture,” " can hardly ex 
press what this eman- 
cipation of the arch 
means to architecture 
It was the greatest 
revolution in the his- 
tor}' of the Art 
Pillars and piers might 
be spaced w idclj' apart 
without danger, the 
interval being safely 
spanned by an arch 
On this revolution by 
the Etruscan the whole 
sjstcm of subsequent 
architecture in Europe 
depended ” 

If jou want proof of 
this, go into an3' great 
church or cathedral 
and 3'ou will see at 
once that the whole 
scheme of the building 
depends on its arches 
or upon the dome, 
which is, of course, 
nierel3' a modification 
of the arch 

The Dark Ages 



1 he w orld became 
Christian w ith the 
Edict of Milan, pub- 
lished A D 313, but the 
first churches built 
were simple enough 
1 he walls were of plain 


ROME’S ARCH OE TITLS 'inJfrion 

Tins massisc structure, which stamls in Komc is known is the 
Arch of Titus Titus wns tlic Romm emperor who waged war 
against the Jews, and this arch was erected to commemorate 
the taking of Jerusalem m the %car ad 70 The Romans 
built arches of this kind for the glorification of their national 
heroes, and it was tlic> who mtrodneed this hcasj t^pe of 
monument into Western Europe 


brick, and the only 

costly part of such a church was the Literature, painting and music almost 
colonnade between the nave and the vanished, but architecture still re- 


.iisles, with pillars made of marble very 
often pillaged from some heathen 
temple During the Dark Ages which 
followed the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, all the arts fell to a very low 
ebb Civilisation seemed to go back- 
wards, for the world was full of wars, 
and there was little peace or security 
an3’whcre 


maincd B3 zantium, which succeeded 
Rome as capital of the Roman Empire, 
suffered less from w ar and pillage than 
the western parts of Europe, and there 
the B3’zantine st3’le of architecture 
came into being The principal feature 
of B3'zantine architecture is the dome 
The City of Venice was the one part 
of Italy which remained faithful to the 
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old Roman Empire, and the magnifi- 
cent Church of St. Mark, consecrated 
in 1094, was modelled on the plan 
of the Emperor Justinian's Church of 
the Apostles at Constantmople The 
plan was a Greek cross with equal arms 
and five domes, one m the centre, one 
over each arm of the cross. The great 
beauty of this church consists in the 
exquisitely carved capitals of the pil- 
lars These capitals, it is believed, 
were imported from an island in the 
Sea of Marmora, where there was a 
school of sculptors who specialised in 
these wonderful carvings 

Poor England. 

Of all countries none suffered worse 
by the collapse of Rome than England 
Romans had governed for nearly 400 


years ; the country was dotted with 
fine cities, splendid villas and great 
public buildmgs Then all at once 
every Roman left the country, and 
wave after wave of barbanan mvasion 
swept It for centuries Civihsed life 
simply disappeared, yet the Roman 
tradition died hard With the Saxons, 
to build in stone was to build " more 
Romanorum ” (m the manner of the 
Romans), but for at least 500 years 
there were very few buildmgs of 
anything better than timber, while 
poorer folk lived in mud hovels thatched 
wnth reeds 

Yet when the Normans came they 
found a good many churches soundly 
built of stone, some of which still 
exist. The best remaining example is 
at Bradford-on-Avon. 





FROM NORMAN TIMES TO OUR OWN DAy 
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n F Vanull 

IS THE CRYPT AT DURUVM 

Duth^^.\ citlicdfil eonWm^ i greit dc-il of Noroian architecture, for the present stnicturc was 
bcRiin m tile clertnlli ecntiirv Tlie building ms closely assoented with a mosastcrj , and tn 
lli(. aboic p'loloS'iph we get a peep at the crypt beneath what wm the monks dormitory 
lliis is a wonderful caample of a \auUcd roof The majorit} of crypts are underground 
chambers used either for religious serMCCs or else for burials 


N O sooner ere the Xormans settled 
in England than the}' set to vork 
to build great churches and 
cathedrals Before they liad been a 
centurj in the country’ they had prac- 
tically finished the great cathedrals 
of St Paul’s m London, Norwich, 
Gloucester, ^^hnchcster, St. Albans, 
Durham and Lincoln 

It w as an achievement so marvellous 
that it almost reminds us of the creation 
of Stonehenge Think what England was 
in those days Her whole population was 
much less than two millions ; there were 
no roads, no means of transport, no sort 
of building appliances. It is certain that 
the greater part of the people had to be 
employed in producing food, while a 
considerable number were kept under 


arms The more one considers the 
matter, the more mysterious it seems 
that such immense and beautiful build- 
ings could be created m so com- 
paratively short a tune 

The Growth of the Gothic Style 
The Norman style of building is 
cliaracterised by massive pillars and 
semicircular ardies Such arches put 
great pressure upon the side walls of the 
building In the language of archi- 
tecture, they " exercise a thrust,” so 
the Romanesque and Norman builders 
dared not give a vaulted roof so broad 
a span as the nave of a cathedral 
Beams were used instead, and cathe- 
drals bad wooden ceilings, the tunber 
being usually oak. 
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The result was disastrous, for such 
churches were always getting burned. 
Nearly every great church in Normandj' 
was burned between a,d 900 and 1100 
At Vdzelay, in 1120, more than 1,000 of 
the congregation were burned to death 
m the cathedral. It became plain 
that the churches must have stone 
ceilings, so by degrees the Gothic arch 
was adopted, a pointed arch which 
could be raised to any height desired 
It was a system of ribs and panels, the 
ribs forming a skeleton clothed by a 
ceiling of light masoniy. In order to 
prevent too great a thrust upon the 
outer walls the flymg buttress was 
invented, and on this outside prop the 
whole structure of a Gothic church 
depends. 

Under a Taskmaster. 

Norman building was not only cum- 


brous, but very formal. 'Ihe stones 
were all cut to one exact size, and we 
can imagme that the masons were 
forced to work entirely to the will of a 
taskmaster. But this taskmaster was 
often something of a jerry-builder, for 
we find that behind the even face-work 
rubble was used freely. Rubbish of all 
kinds, broken stone, or even mud, was 
employed to fill up the centres of 
massive-looking pillars 

With the coming of the pomted 
arch the workmanship improved, and 
we can see of what great things the 
English mason was capable when given 
a freer hand The stones were no 
longer cut to one mould as though by 
machinery, and the workers' own taste 
and feeling shows plainly in the ex- 
quisitely varied details of the ornamen- 
tation In the Transitional period, 
between the Norman and Gothic styles, 
the stone-mason seems 



SpeetaSlydraJinforthM fporh 


THE NORMAN ARCH 

Wlien you see an aicli semicircular m shape you may know at 
IS an the Norman stj'le Such arches arc very strong, Imt put a 
good deal of thrust or pressure on the side ■walls For tms 
reason they are usually built on %ery substantial pillars 
Norman arches ha^ e often a zigzag decoration 


to have played as great 
a part as the architect 
The chancel of Barn- 
borough Church, in the 
graveyard of which 
Grace Darling lies 
buried, is a faie ex- 
ample of this Transi- 
tional period, and 
nothmg could be more 
perfect than the severe 
simplicity of this build- 
mg And everywhere 
m this church you can 
see how honestly the 
work was done. 

French William 

In Canterbury 
Cathedral you observe 
both the round and the 
pointed arches The 
first Canterbury 
Cathedral was burned 
down only four years 
after the murder of 
Becket. The people 
were so horrified at 
this destruction that 
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specialty iramfartkic vork 


THE GOTHIC ARCH 

A Norman arch is never pointed When yon see a pointed 
arch like the one above, yon must think of the Gothic style 
Gothic architecture figures .n a great many of our most beautiful 
cathedrals, but in some (such as Canterbury') you will find both 
round and pointed arches 


they tore their hair and 
beat their heads against 
the blackened walls A 
famous architect named 
William, who came from 
the toivn of Sens and 
was known as French 
Wilham, was called in 
to see whether he could 
repair the rum. After 
surveying the burned 
walls he realised that 
the only thmg was to 
pull them down and 
begm agam from the 
bottom, but it was a 
long time before he 
dared tell the monks 
" for fear the truth 
should kill them." 

But he made a 
glorious piece of work 
of it The capitals were 
w'onderfuUy carven, and 
the new cathedral was 
far higher and finer 
than the old. 

In the fourth year of 
the work a scaffolding 
broke and poor William 
fell and was " sorely bruised ” For a 
time he managed to direct the work 
from his bed, but then he died and was 
succeeded by another William, " Eng- 
lish by birtti, small in body, but in 
workmanship of many kinds acute and 
honest.” 

Fine English Work. 

How splendidly those old craftsmen 
budded is proved by the way in which 
their churches have stood for so many 
centuries and are still good for cen- 
turies to come The English were 
expert masons, and it must be remem- 
bered that in those days much more was 
left to the craftsman than is the case in 
more modem times. 

Lmcoln Cathedral is a very fine 
specimen of English work It was 
begun m 1192 by Bishop Hugh of 
Lincoln, a man of most samtly 


character Wdd birds and squirrels 
came and fed from his hands, and even 
a wdd swan followed hun about 

Master Robert 

Whde names of great painters and 
poets have always been preserved and 
have come down to us from the most 
ancient times, names of equally great 
artists, that is the architects of many 
of our finest buddmgs, have been lost 
Buddings, you see, are not " signed ” 
like pictures or books— more’s the 
pity. Even when we do know the 
name of the architect of one of these 
wonderful buddmgs we have nothmg 
of his history 

Master Robert, for mstance, the man 
to whom we owe that marvel of the 
budder's craft, Salisbury Cathedral— 
we know his name, but nothmg about 
him. 
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The first Salisbury Cathedral was this Henry was a great patron of art 
built in the hill fortress of Sarum m and it is to him that we owe the 
1092 on a site that was “ barren, dry wonders of Westminster Abbey The 
and solitary " So in 1220 it was old Abbey had been built by Edward 
decided that a new cathedral should be the Confessor, and was a heavy, ugly 
built nearer the river , and as the site building. Henry began rebuilding m 
was quite open, the result is a church 1245, and put the work in charge of 
that IS perfectly regular in shape and Odo, the goldsmith, with Master Henry 
plan and the finest existmg example of of Westmmster as architect 
the architect’s work of the thirteenth Most of the great churches of that 
century. Some critics have said that day were designed and built by monks. 
It IS too coldly severe, almost too but m the case of Westmmster Abbey 
perfect It took 138 years to build, the kmg's masons and architect were 
but the marvellous spire, 404 feet high, laymen They had robes given them 
was not completed until about Sie of squire’s degree, and we hear of some 
year 1331 It is the most perfect of them rismg to high positions and 
spire in the world, but its weight has even becoming Members of Parlia- 
greatly tried the foundations, which ment. Westmmster Abbey is the last 
were not calculated to bear such an Early English buildmg m England, and 
immense burden is built in what is called the Middle- 

pomted Style, m which the wmdows 
The Builders of Westmmster Abbey. are decorated with dehcate traceries 

Dante describes Henry III of Eng- cut in the stone, 
land as " the kmg of sunple life ” But Like most new fashions, these decora- 



(i) This massive, barrel-hke column is m {z) This pillar is m the Gothic s^le, and 

the Norman style of architecture, and such the capitel is decorated with fohage^w 

pillars are to be seen in many of our "foliated," to use the arehiteetnrm tern 

churches, cathedrals and pubhc bmldings. In this case beauty conceals strengtn 
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TO GIVE SUPPORT 
The hndge of masonry 
between the tall central 
buttress and the upper 
trail IS knonn ns a 
•'fl>ing buttress," and 
IS a feature of Early 
English and Gothic 
stjles 

tions became very 
popular, and were so 
overdone that early m 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury a reaction came, 
and architects went 
back to a severer style 
called the Perpen- 
dicular. 

Architecture’s Great 
Remal. 

While Westminster 
Abbey was being built 
great thmgs were 
happening in Italy. 
In our stones of Great 
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Painters mention is made of the 
amazing revival which occurred 
about this penod in the art of 
pamting— how the stiff Byzan- 
tme method had at last gone 
out of favour to be replaced by 
the beautiful works of Cimabue 
and Giotto 

Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened in the allied arts of sculp- 
ture and architecture The revival 
in sculpture began with Niccola 
of Pisa, who was born in 1206 
Niccola was an architect who 
broke away from the profession 
to follow sculpture, and, basing 
his work on the marbles of the 
Greeks, turned entirely from the 
Byzantine style and founded a 
new school. 


Speetally dravn for fhts irort 
THE FLYING BUTTETSS 

In this caso the flying buttress connects themambmIdlng ^^h 
a detached buttress, uhich may 

date— perhaps if the mam building " settled The object of 

all flying buttresses is to fpport the ^ 

carry the enormous -neight of the roof, especially if this is 
stone*vauitea 












HISTORIC PLACES OF WORSHIP 



In tins illustration ^^c see the west front of 
\\ inchcstcf Cathedral, in the Perpendicular 
style— you note the pointed arches Only 
portions of the Norman fane remain 



The Choir of Winchester Cathedral, iMth its 
imposing roof and sculpture, is here seen 
from Its western end The building itself 
IS 516 feet long 



The Cathedral of St Albans, of 
Lady Chapel at the east end is illustrated, 
was started in Norman times and built 
largely from Roman materials 



' phelot W F Mansell 

St Albaa, the K 


monks guarded Ins stano 
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THE ALTAR AT DURHAM 




TOMB OF THE BLACK PRINCE 



j 


IK F llarutn 

Among the lo val tombs la Canterhuiy Cathedral is that of Edivard the Black Pnnce, seen above, 
adiacent to Trinity Chapel The Cathedral was rebuilt by the great breach architect, William 
of Sens The Black Pnnce visited the Cathedral after the Battle of Pomers in 1356, and 
afterwards erected a chantry (m which priests chanted hlass for the souls of the departed) 
One can still see actual rehes of the Black Pnnce near his tomb 
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LINCOLN'S SOUTH AISLE AND NAVE 






the choir of PETERBOROUGH 
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— - “ ^ pjidtos DonaSdMcLeiSh 

This pelican gargoyle, on one of the towers of Notre Dame, is said to symbolise 

He®.s m^th4 company of other queer b^s Gargoyles neirfy^^y^^d^tte 
corner of a roof gutter, and some of them are so desired that ^®y 

space and allow it to fall to earth clear of the building 




THE SPIRES OF MILAN 



IBta « la .mportauce the tod '°5S'°^Xre1ht^’’a pomToTSfr^f S 

MartobS^‘’“““.t Ic “In iSw to toWera nee of -larble ep.res These sp.iee 
MflnnCatod^^, onto^h stntaes of toSt exqumte wortaenship 

Z57 * 


H r K.— \ OL. vxt 
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Then in the next century came 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of the greatest 
of all workers in bronze, who made the 
bronze doors for the Baptistery at 
Florence He began them when he 
was twenty-five and finished them 
when he was seventy-four. He was 
the first sculptor to master perspective 
Some of his panels contam as many as 
100 figures modelled on different planes, 
so that those nearest to the eye appear 


larger and those further away smaller 
m proportion. 

After Ghiberti came Donatello, born 
m 1386, one of the greatest sculptors 
who ever hved His statue of General 
Gattamelata at Padua is one of the 
two finest equestrian statues in the 
world, the second being the Colleoni at 
Venice, which was begun by Dona- 
tello’s pupil, Verrochio, and finished 
by Leopardi 

St Peter’s at Rome is the 



IK F MuirnU 


THE CORONATION CHAIR 
Westminster Abbey was the last building to be erected 
in England m the Early English style It is the 
burial-place of royalty and innumerable notable 
people, and contains the British coronation chair and 
sword, here shown The Coronation Stone itself is 
seen beneath the seat of Uie chair It was used at 
the coronation of many Scottish kings and brought 
to Westminster in 1296 by Edward I 


first great example of a Renais- 
sance bmlding, and our own 
St Paul's is the finest Enghsh 
example. 

St Paul's is the work of 
Christopher Wren, who was 
not only the greatest of Eng- 
lish architects, but one of the 
greatest of Englishmen 


The Crown of London. 


St Paul’s Cathedral has been 
called the " Crown of London,” 
and well deserves its name. It 
is the third cathedral erected 
on the same site The first 
was built in 610, the second was 
burned in the Great Fire, and 
the present building was begun 
in 1675 and finished in 1697 at 
a cost of about £750.0°° 

If you go mto the Cathedral 
and up the stairs to the left you 
will be able to see the large 
model of Wren’s first design, 
which IS very different from the 
one he ended by adopting On 
the south side is the library, 
with lovely carving by Gnnlmg 
Gibbons ; and, m a case, the 
embroidered waistcoat and 
’ walking-stick which once 
belonged to the great Wren 


himself , 

St Paul’s IS 479 
and the height of the ^ss on 
the dome is 365 feet Though 
small when compared wim 
St Peter’s at Rome, St Paul s 
is a more beautiful building an 



HENRy VIL’S CHAPEL 










HOW CHAINS EMBRACE THE DOME 



LEA 


Not so man> \cars ago a warning was issued by experts that, owing to the weakening of the 
foundations, the enormous structure of the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, w as becoming 
insecure Cracks were appearing and cvcr-widcning at the points marked XX in the above 
pictonal diagram As a result work began on the strengthening of the eight great piers which 
support the dome, steel tiC'bars being inserted at Z 2/ Further, a colossal new chain of chrome 
stpel was made and built in position as shown to impart strengtii to the buttresses Y Y 
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better designed. The dome is par- 
ticularly fine, and in order to hold it in 
position Wren fastened it with a great 
iron chain which runs all around it. 
So as to prevent the iron from rusting, he 
poured melted lead over and around it. 

St. Paul’s has stood up well to the 
wear of three centuries, but its mighty 
dome rests on a foundation of sand, 
and the great sewers and other under- 
ground works have drained away the 
water in this sand so that some years 
ago the warning went forth that the 
eight huge piers which support the 
dome were not so strong as they 
should be. In 1914 workmen began to 
strengthen these piers by " grouting ” 
them — that is, squirting liquid cement 
into them, and now they are as solid 
again as man’s skill can make them. 


The rea^n why the grandeur of St. 
Paul’s is not better understood is that 
the cathedral is surrounded by masses of 
warehouses and shops. Wren himself 
meant that his great church should 
stand on the hill-top, quite alone, and 
had planned it as the hub of a wheel, 
with broad streets running away like 
spokes in each direction. But Wren’s 
ideas were three centuries ahead of 
their time ; and, unfortunately, he could 
not get them worked out. 

Inigo Jones. 

Old St. Paul’s was 586 feet long, 
while its spire rose to the great height 
of 489 feet. Some of its carved stones 
are preserved in the modern cathedral. 

One of the most beautiful buildings 
of its type in London is the Banqueting 



HAMPTON COURT PALACE 

The original part of Hampton Court PM^e -as buUt 

of the finest existing specimens ofTu^ 

not I 


one 

ixa-. — affnificent 

Wrniam IIL's reign,^ and now time of George II. 


i 

1 


J 



A GATEWAY TO THE PALACE 



Donald MeLnsh 


The bricks of vhich Wolsey built Hampton Court Palace have now mellov ed %Mth age, and we 
can appreciate the size of the building ‘^^hen ue realise that it housed the 500 people of which 
the Ca^inal's household consisted Here we are looking through Queen Anne Bolejm's Gateway 
On the left is the Great Hall, 
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House, Wliitehall, now known as the 
Chapel Royal Here is a specimen of 
pure Palladian (classic) style, which 
was planned and built at a time when 
this style was unknown in England 

The Banqueting House is a part of 
what was to have been a perfectly 
enormous royal palace, reaching from 
the Thames right back to the Park 
and from Charing Cross to West- 
mmster, and its architect was Imgo 
Jones, 

A Builder of Churches. 

Inigo was son of a cloth-worker who 
was sent by a nch patron to Italy to 
study landscape painting, but studied 
architecture instead, and came back 
full of the style of the great Palladio. 
He found himself employed in makmg 
scenery for Ben Jonson’s plays which 
were being produced at the Court. 
Then he became surveyor-general of 
royal buildmgs and the first architect 
in England. 

He lived mto the troublous times of 
Charles I., and was shut up in Basing 
House during the famous siege He 
was nearly eighty when he died in 1652 

St. Mary-le-Strand is a church weU 
known to every Londoner, and, though 
grimed with London smoke, a very 
beautiful buildmg. It is one of fifty 
new churches ordered by an Act of 
Queen Anne, and its architect was 
James Gibbs, son of an Aberdeen 
merchant and trained in Italy He 
also built the Church of St Martm’s m 
Trafalgar Square, the Radcliffe Library 
at Oxford and the Senate House at 
Cambridge. 

English Homes. 

Anything more hopelessly uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient than the 
English home of the Middle Ages 
could hardly have been conceived 
The nch man’s house was a castle, 
built simply witli the idea of bemg safe 
against the attack of enemies. The 
walls were enormously thick-r-some- 
times as much as 16 feet 1 There wap 


a great central haU, in which everyone 
lived and ate, but the sleeping rooms 
were small, cold and inconvenient 
beyond words There was, of course, 
no means of heating them, and smce 
the windows were mere slits, they were 
very dark 

As for the poorer folk, they lived in 
the most miserable hovels, and the only 
people who had any comfort at all 
were the townsfolk But the streets 
were so narrow that their homes were 
dark and ill ventilated, and, smce there 
was no drainage or proper water 
supply, the towns were terribly un- 
healthy. 

It was in the reign of the seventh 
Henry that matters began to improve 
and the first manor houses were erected 
Tattershall Castle, built by Lord Crom- 
well in 1453, was the last of the old 
castles, and this noble was the first to 
build an unfortified manor house. 
That was South Wmgfield, which set 
the fashion of a large open building 
with a court-yard m the centre 

Hampton Court 

In 1515 the great Cardmal Wolsey 
took over the site of Hampton Court 
and began to build a stately home He 
used brick for the waUs and made 
mullioned windows and a Great 
Gatehouse Italian artists were em- 
ployed for the decorations, both outside 
and inside, and presently there was 
built such a house as had never before 
been seen m England Henry VIII. 
came to look at it, and rather curtly 
mquired of his cardinal why he was 
buildmg such a palace Wolsey was 
equal to the occasion. 

“ In order to show how noble a 
palace a subject may ofier to his 
sovereign," he replied That is how 
Hampton Court came to be a royal 
palace 

Huge Mansions 

Wolsey had no fewer than 500 people 
m his household, and other great men 
of his date had retinues almost as large, 



CATHEDRALS OF 



St Peters at Rome is the chief churcli of 
Roman Catholic Chnstcadom. in %Nhich the 
Popes arc cro\s ned The buildin^t v htch is 
^SQ feet Tilde and 61$ feet long inside, is of 
SCI era! t}pes of architecture 

{ — “ 



TIic Churcli of St Anthon> at Pidua is a 
combination of Byzantine and Gothic 
architecture To this church pilgrims come 
fronj all parts of Ita}> to be cured of ills 


OTHER LANDS 



lilts fine picture of St Marks at Venice 
shows the half-circle of mosaic work 
illustrating the Last Judgment, as well as 
the famous bronze horses oierbead The 
architecture is B>zast)ne 



j 


Pholes Dff’iaJi MeLttsh 
Here we see the magnificent front or fa9ade 
of Rouen Cathedral, dating from 1509 
The upper part is adorned wntb statues of 
saints, prophets and martj rs, 
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OLD-WORLD ENGLISH BUILDINGS 
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l™. Norton 

^ ^ splendid example 

of domratic architecture as followed in 
England about four centunes ago 




>Uustrated are known as 
may be seen in 
Street. Shrewsbury That citv is 
noted for ifs half-timbered buildings 


t I 


Sm^S^p2ts“ tte England/and thither 

Stone with windows of singular charm and.dignity ^ 
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Pfielos J Dixon^Seat 

Slnll ^^L in llic future h\c m liouws built on these lines? This very modern structure v\as 
dc’iijnc*'! b} i Xcw Zciland architect and erected on n hillside that ovcrlcoks the old-world 
valingc of Amersham, in Buckinghamshire It ccrtainlv affords its inmates a great abundance 

of light and fresh air 
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so it IS no wonder that some of those 
early houses were simply enormous 
They had to he in order to provide 
sleeping rooms for such a number. 
Audley End is a tremendous house, yet 
IS only about half its onginal size. 
Another immense mansion is Longleat, 
bmlt for Sir John Thyime about 1567. 
Robert Smytheson, "fremason," was 
the builder, and it is mteresting to 
learn that his wages were sixteen pence 
a day. together with " a nagge kept at 
your worshepe’s charges ’’ 

At Knole the Earl of Dorset housed 
200 people, and apparently all sat at 
meat m the great hall. There were 


eight at the high table, twenty-two at 
the parlour table, including the chap- 
lain, usher, secretary and pages , 
twenty-one at the clerks’ table; and it 
IS amusing to read that the carpenter 
sat at the nursery table Besides 
these there were the long table, the 
laundry-maids’ table, the kitchen and 
scullery table, at which sat six men, 
including John Morockoe, a negro 
Sir Wdliam Cecil had three houses— 
“ one m London for necessity, one at 
Burghley of competency or the man- 
sion of his barony, and another at 
Waltham for his younger son ” This 
last became the huge Theobalds 
which James I 



Our photograph was taken from an aeroplane, and shows Knote House, 
the seat of the Sackville family, at one time owned by tlie Archbishops 
of Canterbury It is regarded as one of the finest houses in all England, 
and has a great hall There are said to be as many rooms as there are 
days jn the year, f e . 365, 


coveted and oh- 
tained. He 
gave Hatfield m 
exchange, where 
the Cecils still 
live 

Lovely English 
Ceilings 
There is one 
amusing pomt 
about Burghley 
House '^en 
the mansion 
was built Eng- 
lish architects 
were simply 
crazy on the 
Gre^ style of 
building, hut of 
course the 
Greeks had no 
chimneys to 
their houses So 
the architect 
made the chim- 
neys into 
Doric (Greek) 
columns 
Plaster work 
is a great fea- 
ture of the fine 
houses of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury- The 
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BUILT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTUEY PMoarm 

Hiis picture illustrates the front of Koole House. Sevenoaks, the seat of the Sackvjlle and 
Sackville^Wcst family, and gives us aa idea of aa English building erected in the fifteenth 
century The massive gatevt ay in the centre is probably the oldest portion of the structure, of 
Tchich \se can see an aenal view on the previous page 


may have come onginally from Italy , 
but English plasterers became famous, 
and even the names of the plasterers 
themselves have come down to us One 
of the best-knoivn was James Dungan, 
the King’s plasterer, while another was 
Charles Williams, and a third was called 
Cobb, all true English names There is 
a letter in existence from Sir William 
Cavendish, who wrote from Hardwick to 
ask for the services of " the cunnmg plas- 
terer who had made divers pendants and 
flowered the Hall at Longleat ” Hard- 
wick Hall was budt by ^e Countess of 
Shrewsbury, known as Bess of Hard- 
wick, and though finished m 1597, 
remains very much as it was in the 
sixteenth century It contams hunt- 
ing scenes modelled very beautifully 
m plaster. 

How a Style Committed Suicide 
For centuries the art of budding grew 


naturally As we have seen, the Gothic 
arch succeeded the Norman because it 
gave greater scope to the builder 
Each fredi step was based on the use of 
some new material or some new social 
demand (as, for instance, when chim- 
neys followed a mere hole m the roof) 
It IS an interesting point that these 
various changes came about almost at 
the same date m diSerent conntnes 

Then came the Renaissance which 
was based on the revival of ancient 
learning. The literature of classic 
times was found to be so greatly 
superior to that of the day that a 
bebef grew up that the ancient archi- 
tecture must be equally superior to the 
Gothic art then practised, and everyone 
went mad on it The classic orders 
were exklted as if they were divine, and 
It was supposed that nothing could be 
better 

You can easily see what the result 
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was Natural grotvth stopped dead, 
and the great art of designing buildings 
was reduced to a state of utter stagna- 
tion. It was in Italy that people first 
toed of this utter sameness, and the 
Gothic style was revived m that 
country. Then the revival spread north 
of the Alps ; and, by degrees, all over 
Western Europe But the revivalists 
brought with them much of the Classic 
Style, and there are many famous 
buildings of the eighteenth century in 
which we can see this mingling of the 
two styles At any rate, the old 
stagnation was ended, and to-day there 
is no art more progressive than that of 
architecture 

London’s Best Buildings 

Apart from St Paul’s, the two finest 
buddmgs m London are the Houses 
of Parliament and Greenwich Hospital 


A distinguished Frenchman visitins 
England once said . » You Enghshlre 
curious people. You put yotr poo? 
into palacM and your prmces into poor 
houses The palace to which^ he 
referred was Greenwich Hospital, built 
as a home for old sailors, while the 

poor house was, of course, Buck- 
ingham Palace, which, though it has 
now been re-fronted, is certainly a very 
ugly building Greenwich Hospital^ 
west wmg was bmlt from the designs of 
the famous Inigo Jones, and the rest 
of the building had as architect Wren 
himself Although the four separate 
blocks are of different heights, the 
genera] effect as seen from the river is 
very fine indeed 

The Houses of Parliament at West- 
minster were built to the design of Sir 
Charles Barry In 1834 a workman 
having been ordered to destroy some 



DESIGNED BY INIGO JONES AND WEEN 


Greenwich Hoqpital, portions of vhich arc here seen, stands on the banks of the Thames some 
live miles below London Bndge on a site once occupied by a royal palace The present building 
vas begun in the reign of Charles II , and some of the designs \\cre by Imgo Jones, an English 
architect who travelled widely and introduced the Palladian stjdc, so called after Andrea 
Palladio Later portions of these buildings were designed by Sir Clmstopher AA^ren, vho 
planned the present St Paul's Cathedral and many of the City of London Churches 
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A\estminster Hall, standing in close association with tte Hou^o of Parh ^n ^ and enlarged 
most notable buildings in England It nas started at the time oyWl^MuSjaM^a^g^ 
by his successors The wonderful oak rrof, a man el of ^ , re-lined ^The roof is of 

1397 Much of the Norman workmanship remain, though largely 

stone slabs, supported by the huge brams, and thwe ” “O ^ j^ng Charles I 

ceding IS not carded bj piUars, except of course ® 

^\as coadcoiQcd m Wcstonnstcr Heill 
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old "tally sticks,” burned them in a 
stove in the original House of Lords. 
The stove was not fitted for burning a 
lot of dry wood ; it got red hot, and the 
result was a terrible fire which burned 
up almost all the old Parliament 
buildings Only Westminster Hall, 
the Cloister of St Stephen’s Chapel 
and the Crypt were saved Sir 
Charles Barry's idea was to make the 
new Houses of Parliament conform 
%vith the splendid old Hall, and very 
well he did the work. He used what 
is called the revived Gothic style, and 


certainly the buildings are remarkably 
fine 

The mistake that was made was that 
the stone chosen is not suited to the 
smoke-laden air of London, which, in 
less than a centuiy, has rotted it so 
that to-day many of the beautiful 
pinnacles have crumbled completely 
In 1926 it was decided that repairs 
should be made, Stanchffe stone being 
used for the main portion of the build- 
ing , but It was a shock to the Treasury 
to find that these repairs will take 
between twelve and fifteen years to 
complete, and that the 



IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 
The above photograph shows as tire entrance to St John s 
Chapel m the Tower of London, which served as a place of 
private worship to our kings and queens who rraided at the 
Tower. Norman architecture is here sem at its yc^ best, 
you will note the massive pillars, and the arches with half- 
Circular curves 


bill will be ;fi, 063,350 

Stone and the Weather. 

The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are by no means 
the only buildings in 
London to sufier in 
similar fashion, for the 
smoke which hangs so 
thickly over the great 
city, especially in foggy 
weather, rots most 
building stones Some 
stones, however, are 
much more sensitive to 
smoke than others 
Bath stone is particu- 
larly delicate. 1 he best 
is that from Combe 
Down, where it is mmed 
like coal, and must not 
be brought to the sur- 
face in winter, or it 
weathers hard. It has 
to be nursed and 
matured before it can 
be used, and unless it is 
set the right way of the 
grain it will not last 
'fhe stone from Pains- 
wick in Gloucestershire, 
which will stand for 
centuries m a house 
built in the open coun- 
try, powders rapidly 
away m smoke-laden 
air. This was the stone 
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AKCHITECTURE of the NORMANS 
Wc obtain a peep in this print at the intenor of St John s 
Chapel, ■within the Tower of London, a very perfect example of 
Norman architecture Each of the stones of which the great 
pillam arc formed most haie been cut to shape m advance 
by the masons The pedestals and capitals are singularly 
massive 


used about 120 years 
ago for repairing West- 
minster Abbey, and in 
the present century 
every bit of it is found 
to be in a state of rum 
and has had to be taken 
out and replaced by 
Portland stone 

The whole front of the 
imposing Carlton Club 
m Pall Mall, which was 
erected in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, 
has crumbled, and at 
date of wntmg is being 
repaired This was of 
Caen stone, which can- 
not stand against 
London’s foggy atmo- 
sphere Even St 
Paul's, about the stone 
of which Sir Chnstopher 
Wren took the greatest 
trouble, has suffered, 
and IS covered witli 
a cnist-like s t a 1 a g - 
mite which consists 
largely of calcium sul- 
phate 

The finest of all 
building stones is Aber- 
deen granite, which 
lasts practically for 
ever, but which is so 
difficult to " work ” 
that it IS not so much 
used as the cheaper 
granites from Norway, Sweden and 
Fmland 

London’s Great Fortress 

Someone has called the Tower of 
London a volume of England’s history, 
a great quarto bound in grey stone, 
closed by massive clasps of iron It 
was William the Conqueror who began 
this immense pile of grim buildmgs m 
the year 1078, and his architect was a 
Benedictine monk called Gundulf 
" Gundulf the Weeper ” he was called, 
but whether he wept or not he built the 


great Keep so well that he was made 
Bishop of Rochester, where he after- 
wards erected the famous Castle of 
Rochester This Keep, now known as 
the White Tower, is 92 feet high with 
walls from 9 to 15 fest thick It has 
a range of dungeons, a floor for the 
garrison , and, above that, a state 
floor, where the judges of the King s 
Bench sat, and in the whole of the 
great buildmg there are only three fire- 
places I ,. 1 . 

Other kmgs slowly added to the 
Tower The Inner Ward was enclosed 
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by William Rufus, but Henry III. did 
most of the building and beautified his 
towers with sculpture and stamed 
glass, none of whiidi, however, remains 
to-day 

The Tower may not be ans^thing 
wonderful from the point of view of the 
architect, but it is a very splendid and 
impressive pile of masonry. 

Should Buildings he Signed ? 

If you read a book which interests 
you, the first thing you do is to find out 
who wrote it, and if you see a picture 
which pleases, you at once ask who 
painted it Now a fine building is a 
much greater work than a picture or a 
book, yet how many people ever think 


of mquinng the name of the architect 
Authors, pamters, sculptors and musi- 
cians, all put their names to their 
works, but a buildmg is rarely 
" signed," and the names of the great 
architects of to-day are far less well 
known than those of music-hall per- 
formers or cinema stars 

Take one of the finest examples of 
a modem English building, namely, 
Liverpool Cathedral, and fte chances 
are that not one person in a thousand, 
either young or old, could tell you 
ofi-hand that the architects were Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott and Jlr. G F 
Bodley Sir Giles, whose design was 
chosen in open competition as being 
the best sent in, was only twenty-one 
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StcxATi Ba't 


OUR NEWEST CATHEDRAL 
Standing on St James’s Mount, this is the new 

ivhich was laid by Kmg Edward VII in 1904 It wa^udt from irpieparcd 

Scott, and it is interestuig to note that he was only twea^-one tveonlc 

them, a wonderful achievement that should greatly encourage all young pe P 


THE LADY CHAPEL AT LIVERPOOL 


ft 












Strxatf Ba'e 


When rmnllj complcld. Liverpool JsSv mete 

.-;?hed?a^. b> o^crlo icct ^ l^fafla 'gc S L ord.nao 

first part to be opened for public worsoip, uh 
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years of age at' the time Liverpool 
Cathedral is said to he the finest 
example of a young man’s genius, as 
applied to building, of which history 
has any record 

The Great Tower of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral has recently been re-designed, and 
when completed wdl be some 323 feet 
above St James’s Road It wdl be 


approximately go feet square. The 
mside height of the Cathedral is much 
greater than that of any other British 
Cathedral, and its perspective of lofty 
arches gives a most majestic efiect to 
the interior. In the area of ground 
which it covers Liverpool Cathedral 
also exceeds any other church in 
Bntain 



LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAI^THE ^AK^UARY of 

The Sanctuary IS fronted hy bronze rclie^^nS depict prmcipal eventein 

sandstone, extends the tuU width of Treat EaS Window, containing 

to hfe of Our Lord Above the Rcr^^ « the ,ts’ subject lie Te Damn, 

apostles, prophets, martyrs, and representatives or me n y 



IN THE ACE OF STEEL 



will tot?"™ in grouitn^'lf CONCRETE ' 

-man built nnf ®«ntion. 


F inn .,. 

'OR thpusands of years man K -u ' -eoror*' 

S, i 5 “ g «iar w.y. The 

>J cL5l“ 5s”“?o d/" f!™- ““Ife’the teSt? 

ail great buiidins-o ;?' almost that is tbo P°ssib]e use of it anrJ 

2e?’if &?“' "W W,y 

s- ?> >«h: St'rhToir,*':? 

SI’? ?' ?S* fc«t ab„™ tt. £2?™ 


--UU ana grai 

Sometimes it is . . 

modern practice is to ■? 

With fine webs of steel ^ 
it IS allowed to set. 

^ "Sky-Scrapers.” 

' ;‘«S i'SaS*'. “'»'>• ™- 

-wd. s w?.i.s « 

SP^£: 


- — -JO aiiu towerc; fo .t-Ts -‘-veil 

height of 792 feet abov Prodigious 

R weighs ?6o,ooo tons 
flid rock far beloTlh 
R rests on sixty siy^^® 
cylinders called "r^ ™mense steel 
which is filled with ^ ““s, each of 

foundations are as fil^^' 
rock on which they rest 
Although the =/ , 

Uch the Woolwort^Rn 
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million white hot rivets were required 
to bind together the zo.ooo tons of 
steel which forms the skeleton of this 
giant erection. The building cost 
nearly two and a half millions, but was 
built m two years. 

Higher and Higher. 

It IS a town m itself, with its own 
restaurants, telegraph, telephone and 
post of&ces. It has m it doctors, 
lawyers, msurance agents, barbers, 
brokers and shops of all sorts 

Tall as IS the Woolworth Budding, it 
has been surpassed by two other New 
York giants, the Chrysler Buildmg 


(1,046 feet high) and the Empire State 
Building The last is the loftiest struc- 
ture in the world. Including the zoo- 
foot mooring mast for airships on its 
summit, it rises 1,248 feet above the 
pavement, and it has 86 storeys. As 
much steel (57,000 tons) was used m 
its construction as went mto the Forth 
Bridge Its walls have 6,400 wmdows 
m them, and its 58 hft diafts total 
seven mdes m length It is a cunous 
experience to be at the top of one of 
these great sky-scrapers in a gale of 
wind The whole buildmg seems to 
rock or sway, yet owmg to its con- 
struction it IS actually safer than a 

much lower building 

~ ^ made of stone or brick. 



' Sir RatcrItIcAlpiiil Sr Sms 

buildhsg a huge lokdon hotel 

This maze of metal rods formed thecommencament oHaj mg a 
^Ued in -with bnck or else of steel and concrete 


Speaking to the 
National Association of 
Buildmg Owners in 
Montreal not long ago 
Mr C T Coley, who IS 
one of the chief autho- 
rities on steel building, 
said that the height of 
such buildmgs would be 
limited only by the 
efficiency limit of the 

lifts He pictured offices 
soaring to immense 
heights and at the same 
time penetrating deeply 
below the ground 
They would be served 
by double-decked high- 
speed motor streets 


Light Rays 
Lifts would have no 
lerators, the opening 
id closmg gf doors 
mg controlled by 
M rays, which would 
lunt the passengers 
id close the doors 
hen the hft car was 

lU Adi offices, he said, 
ould be equipped wth 

ireless, so that busi- 
ss-men could hsten in 
I the rise and fall 01 






THE CHAINS FOR ST. PAUL’S 
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Topical Pws 

\\liLii&ir Christopher \\ rtii rebuilt St ^ ^n* jour cm n time, 

bound the bise ol the dome Mitli a chain of iron , ^ f„si, strength and 

honeter, owing to i weakening of the steel ^resome of the links in 

support bj anew chain of iptciallj -hardened and non ru , of on ordinary man when 

this wonderful chain are depicted, each at least twice tne iieignc oi ou 

standing on its end 




ALL PART OF THE DAY’S WORK 





HOW WE BUILD TO-DAY 


I 


Thouch this structure is so immerse no m the UmterStetrarf AJoenm 

n<M Fisher Buildins, recently tattcnnc moss has thirt> Btoress and a Rleammg, goW- 

Buili entirely of Tiil^nJ'e' Wred^ "f"offic« -d^sLps. » brge theatre end en 

capped summit »un clc>ui-8torc> RaraRc 
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AT THE EIGHTY-FIFTH FLOOR 
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IN AMERICA’S SECOND CITY 




The skyscraper exists m Amencan cities 
other than York Here, for example, 

18 the Civic Opera House recently erected 
m Chicago, the second city of the USA 


This IS the Palmolive Building, also to be 
seen in Chicago The city is dii^y interested 
in livestock and its by-products, and supplies 
meat food to the entire i^orld 



In the above print we see the famous Wacker Drive, which skirts the nver at Chicago 
skyline the three tallest buildings (from left to nght) are the Mather Tower, the Carbon-Carbide 
Building and the Pure Oil Building To make such structures efficient much depends upon the 

high speed of the lifts 







THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 




ROUND THE CHRYSLER SPIRE 



ENA 

Known as the Barday*>Vcscy BuiJding, this 
pile gre^v up in a slum area faang the Hudson 
River It houses the New York Telephone 
Exchange 


Here IS the South-western Bell Telephone 
Company Buildmg in St Louis, Missoun 
St Louts IS the fourth lar^t city m the 
USA, and stands on me Mississippi 



WideiVorldEhotos 

In the centre of th.s « s'eT*e°b?^^^^ 
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A GIANT OF TORONTO 
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ROUND HOUSES OF GERMANY 
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' Topical Pteii 

Here .s another photograph taken ^“""8 the ce^trueb^ 

at Battersea. London \he =rane is hoBbng from sheeU ^ 

nveted into the parts of the E'td« climb It is more than likely, thongh. that 

^'““1hSe\o^i^hU ^rtamfs to |o ean only be reached by this method 
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THE LORRY ON THE ROOF 
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G P A 

These men, so closely concerned ivith their 
work of riveting the ends of steel girders, 
are high above city streets, and use no safety 
devices of any kind, relying on their nerve 


Fox PJictos 

This IS Broadcastmg House, the Headquarters 
of the B B C , or Bntish Broadcastmg Cor- 
poration, when under construction, and shows 
a steel framework allied with concrete 






How did the 3-ton motor lorry get on to the roof of the bnilding on the left ? “ 

Simple one, because inside the structure is a spiral ** run-up, designed ^ ^ pmver, 

corkscrew By means of the steep and -winding way, motor cars can, neht^ 

be driven up to or down from the upper floors of the concrete garage on the ngnr 
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stocks on the market, 
and clerks would each 
carry pocket receivers 
so that they could be 
called back to their 
offices when wanted. 

Safe from Fire. 

Another great ad- 
vantage of reinforced 
concrete as a building 
material is tliat it is, 
or can be, made fire- 
proof The new Sun 
Life Assurance Com- 
pan}'’s building in Tra- 
falgar Square is said to 
be a perfect example of 
a building of this kind 
The framework is of 
steel, the floors of steel, 
tile and concrete Par- 
titions are made of 
terra-cotta blocks and 
bricks, and even the 
doors and their frame- 
works are all of metal 
There is nothing com- 
bustible in the whole 
budding, and its owners 
have proved their belief 
in Its safety by leaving 
It uninsured against fire 

London Lower than New 

York 



Sir Robert HfeAlpi te £* Son* 

THE GIANT TOUCH GREW IN PARK LANE 
Wc see here how the walls of the Dorchester Hotel were 
gradually reared Tlic very scaffold poles are of iron or steel 
made to fit together m sections , and the giant cranes cany 
the tnatcnals from street level and deposit them where granted 
taking the place of countless men ascending and descending 
dizzy ladders 


London is built mainly on clay, 
while New York has rock beneath it 
That IS the principal reason why there 
are no sky-scrapers in London But 
there are other reasons, among them 
the fact that the water authorities 
refuse to pump water to the tops of 
excessively tall buildings on the ground 
of expense, while a third is the fact that 
Londoners dislike the darkness caused 
by towering buildings on either side of 
narrow streets 

The highest block of flats in London 
IS Queen Anne’s Mansions m West- 
minster, which rises 180 feet above the 
pavement The highest buildings in 


London are St Paul's Cathedral, the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster (336 
feet), and Westminster Cathedral, the 
tower of which rises to 284 feet 

Since Queen Anne’s Mansions were 
built the London County Council has 
put a limit on the height of buildings 
in all the area over which it rules 

Concrete London 

If London has no sky-scrapers, yet 
the material — that is, concrete — which 
enabled sky-scrapers to be built is now 
being used m London and other English 
towns just as widely as in New York 
Concrete was first used on a large scale 
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m London about twenty-five years 
ago, when a huge concrete shop was 
built m Oxford Street with eight acres 
of concrete floors The “Ritz/’ m 
Piccadilly, was the first large London 
hotel to be built on the modem prm- 
ciple with a framework of steel girders. 
The fine Science College at Kensmgton 
is another example of concrete work 
Not that there is anything new m 
concrete, for the Romans were usmg 
this material 500 j'ears before the 


birth of Chnst The great dome of 
the Pantheon at Rome is made entirely 
of concrete, and a floor m the House of 
the Vestals consists of a slab of concrete 
I foot thick and 20 feet across 
Even m England concrete was used 
very long ago, for the foundations of 
Salisbury Cathedral are of this material. , 
and so are the walls of Corfe Castle 
One great advantage of concrete is 
that a building of concrete can be made 
with a perfectly flat roof In old days 
the only covering for a 



McAlpine & Sons 

THE BUILDING APPROACHES COJIPLETION 
We Lave seen how the Dorchester Hotel. Park ^e, iUndon, 

Hvde P^ Contrast this w ith the rode hat te which primitive 
SS mSe hi home in the Stone Age. and you realise the 
in eonetrnetion that Time has brought about 


flat roof was lead, which 
was heavy and ex- 
tremely costly Now 
concrete with a covering 
of asphalt is perfectly 
weather-proof and has 
made possible the for- 
mation of roof gardens, 
which are very popular 
m New York Even m 
London, withm a quar- 
ter of a mile of the Bank 
of England, grapes may 
be seen growing and 
fruiting on the concrete 
roof of a large bmldmg 

Luxury Flats 

The greatest change 
m modem building is 
that from houses to 
fiats In London, Pans 
and Berlm, as m New 
York, people are flock- 
ing from the old- 
fashioned houses with 
their steq) staircases, 
cold, draughty rooms 
and risks of frozenpipes, 
into flats 

The chief objection to 

the flat m the past has 
been the nsk of being 
disturbed by noise made 
by neighbours above 
and below, but the 
architects of the new 
luxury flats have made 
them soundproof. 



Ofeat TTiink CfS 

of 

All Nations 



AAen 'V^lio Spent 
Tfieir Days 
in Searcl) of Trutli 




CoPinghl, U eJuonte ntsieneai AIedu«i Muteum 

THE ‘‘FATHER OF MEDICIKE'* GIVES A LECTURE 
Hippocrates («)6o-377 b c } ^^as the first man to attack disease and illness m a commonsense 
i^a} Prc\ lousl} , medical treatment and religion had been linked together, to the great profit 
of the priests Hippocrates, nho is here seen lecturing his students under a plane-tree m his 
native island of Cos, taught that proper food and Nature’s healing po^^c^5 arc two very good 
doctors, and that the treatment of a disease should be based on the nature of the disease itself 

WISE MEN OF ANCIENT TIMES 


M an is an animal, so far as his 
body IS concerned, but one of 
the great reasons why he differs 
so much from the lower animals is that 
he IS able to think for himself Man 
has a thinking brain , he is not led 
through the world by instmct alone 
like ammals are, and it is because man 
possesses this thinking bram that great 
nations and civilisations have ansen, 
that countless inventions and dis- 
covenes have been made, and that we 
now know so much about the marvel- 
lous forces of Nature 

We all think for ourselves by means 
of our brams m one way or another, but 
we are not all great thinkers The 


great thinkers of the world are men who 
have ansen in all ages and nations, and 
who have spent their lives in thmkmg 
out the causes of things , or, as we say, 
m searching for the truth of things It 
is with the very greatest thinkers of the 
world’s history ttiat we are now going 
to deal, and as you read the many 
fascinating stones of these great men 
you will be able to learn much about 
their hves and the work which they did 
m their search for the truth 

Thales the Wise 

One of the very first thinkers of the 
world was a man named Thales He 
lived m the days of the ancient Greeks, 
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over six centimes before Chnstian times 
began Thales was a very great man 
mdeed He was called '"Ibales the 
Wise,” and many were the discovenes 
that he made 

It is to Thales that we owe the 
begmmngs of electncity, because he 
discovered that if a pecuhar yellow 
resin called amber is rubbed, it be- 
comes able to attract to itsdf httle 
chips and particles of fluff which are 
placed near to it The act of rubbing 
electrifies the amber, but Thales did not 
know this Still, he was the first man 
to make electncity 

Studying the Stars 

Thales discovered many things about 
arithmetic and geometry He was a 
great astronomer, too, and studied the 
motions of the stars and even foretold 
eclipses of the sun 

One day, the story tells us, Thales 
went out walking with his old maid- 
servant, who, as we can guess, was 
rather a shrewd woman Thales was an 
elderly man at the time, and, bemg 
feeble on his legs, he fell accidentally 
into a ditch 

From all accounts, however, his maid- 
servant did not sympathise very greatly 
with him, for when she saw that her old 
master had fallen mto the ditch she 
cried " How can you, 0 Thales, expect 
to view the stars in heaven when you 
cannot see what is under your feet ? ” 

We do not know what Thales replied 
to this, but we can expect that he 
scolded the woman severely 

At the Greek Games 

Another great thinker of ancient 
times was called Pythagoras He was 
known by his fnends as " Pythagoras 
the Philosopher,” and he, too, thought 
out many important things connected 
with astronomy and other sciences 

Pythagoras was very fond of playing 
in the old Greek games in his youth. 
He won many prizes for running, leap- 
mg and wrestling. He was a wonder- 
fully strong swimmer as well, and some 


people say that it was he who invented 
boxmg 

However, no matter whether this be 
true or not, we know that when Pytha- 
goras became older he gave up his hfe 
entirely to the study of Nature and 
the sciences. Pythagoras invented the 
multiphcation table, a thing which 
nowadays everybody knows by heart, 
but which in die times of the ancient 
Greeks was considered to be a very 
wonderful invention indeed 

When Pythagoras became famous by 
hts discovenes he had many pupils, and 
these pupils banded themselves to- 
gether mto what they called tlie 
“ Brotherhood of Pythagoras " The 
members of the Brotherhood wore a 
certam badge so that they could pick 
each other out m the streets and talk 
about matters m which they were 
interested This Brotherhood of Pytha- 
goras lasted a long time after the death 
of Pythagoras himself, and many other 
Greek thinkers began their youth by 
weanng Pythagoras’ badge and by 
studymg his theones 


Euclid, Father of Geometry 
A third great thinker, or " Philo- 
sopher ” as such great men are called, 
IS one whose name you must have 
heard very often He was called Eu- 
chd, and he thought out all the 
wonderful truths about hues, squares, 
tnangles and circles which are con- 
tained in modem geometry books 
In fact, we often call the science of 
geometry "Euchd," because Euclid 
rvas the first man to collect all fhese 
"propositions," as they are called, 
about Imes and tnangles and moles, 
and to wnte them down, in addition to 
finding out many of them for himself 
Euchd hved over three hundred years 
before Chnstian times He was a pro- 
fessor at the Umversity of Alexandna, 
in Egypt, which at that time was the 
greatest school of leammg “ 

He was a kind old man, this Euclid, 
and many were the students who came 

all about his discovenes 



A GREAT PHILOSOPHER’S FALL 
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GEOMETRY LESSONS OF LONG AGO 
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— — — specially drawn for tins worli 







THE DISCOVERY OF SPECIFIC GRAVITY 






Speefally iratcnfarihtsvotK 


Ihc great Greek in\entor, engineer, and sacntist, Arcliitncdes of Syracuse, is here e\plaimng 
to Ins ruler, King Hiero, liow he had detected the presence of base metal in a gold crown made 
for that monarch The accidental oicrfloiMng of his batli had revealed to him the secret of 
specific gravity, which is tlie vieight of a substance as compared with that of an equal bulk of 
some other suDstance taken as the standard , or, more bnefly. the relation of w eight to volume 
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m geometry and in the science of 
measuring things 

There was one student, however, who 
did not get on as quickly as he would 
have liked After he had learned the 
beginnings of Euchd’s books, he asked 
his master how much better off he 
was for knowing what he had learned 

The Story of Archimedes 

Euchd said nothing to this impatient 
pupil, but he turned to his servant, say- 
ing “ Give this gentleman a piece of 
silver, since he can’t learn without 
making money I ” 

The student began to learn more 
patiently after that remark of his 
master , and we, too, should bear that 
httle true story in mind whenever we 
become impatient with our learning of 
geometry and other things. 

Over 2,000 years ago there hved in 
Greece a \vonderfully clever man. His 
name w'as Archimedes, and he found 
out many things about the forces of 
Nature which bad not been known 
before 

The reason why Archimedes made so 
many discovenes was because he saw 
the great importance of making experi- 
ments, whereas before his tune the older 
thinkers and philosophers had always 
thought it very undignified to expen- 
ment with anythmg 

Gold in the Crown. 

When Archimedes had become very 
famous with his discovenes the King of 
Syracuse, who was very nch, sent a 
quantity of gold to his goldsmiths to 
be made mto a crown Presently this 
crown was made and the goldsmiths 
sent It to the King. The King, how- 
ever, was rather a clever man himself, 
and he began to suspect that, instead of 
puttmg all the gold which had been sent 
to them mto the makmg of the crowm, 
the goldsmiths had kept back some of 
it for themselves, and had mixed a baser 
metal with the gold of the crown 
The Kmg sent for Archimedes and 
told him of his suspicions. Archi- 


medes, at the moment, was unable to 
suggest any good way of telluig whether 
the crown contained pure gold or not, 
but he promised the Kmg that he would 
think over the matter and try to find 
out some way of teUmg just how much 
gold there was m the crown 

One day Archimedes was preparing 
to take his usual bath, and his servant, 
who had been rather careless, had filled 
his bath nght up to the bnm Conse- 
quently, when Archimedes stepped into 
the bath a great deal of water over- 
flowed 

Many men would have been very 
angiy about this, but Archimedes was 
not. On the contrary, when he saw the 
water flowing over the sides of the 
bath he began to thmk very deeply, 
for a new idea was begmnmg to stake 
him. 


A Measure of Bulk. 

He noticed, in the first place, that the 
lower he sank his body mto the water 
the greater was the quantity of that 
liquid which overflowed the sides 
" Thus," thought he, " the amount 
of water which flows out of the bath is 
an exact measure of the bulk of that 
part of my body which is below the 
level of the water *' 

Immediately the thoughts of Archi- 
medes flew to the King’s crown. He 
saw that if the crown were made of pure 
gold it would, when placed in a vessel 
quite full of water, cause the same 
amount of water to overflow as would a 
lump of pure gold the same weight as 
the crown 

On the other hand, Archimedes saw 
that if the crown contained some base 
metal m it it would not cause the oyer- 
floivmg of exactly the same amount of 
water as would' a piece of pure gold of 
the same weight as the crown 


iurekal Eureka 1” 

As soon as Archunedes reahsed the 
jth of these thoughts he leaped out 
his bath wuthout completmg ms 
.lutions,crymg. "Ewekal Eureka I 



HOW ARCHIMEDES EMPTIED A SHIP 



SfeiaUy dram/cf this avrk 


The snake-hke object occupying the centre of the picture is a device invented, so the storj 
goes, by Arcbimedes for removing the i%ater from a ship's hold It consists of a coil of tubing, 
open at both ends, ■wound corkscrew -wise round a shaft On the shaft being revoked, the 
water scooped up by the bottom end is raised through the coils, and deh\ ©red at the top 
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which means, " I have found it out 1 I 
have found it out • ” 

Archimedes then went to the Kmg 
and made an actual experiment with 
the crown, placmg it in a vessel full to 
the bnm with water. He noticed that 
the crown made more water flow out of 
the vessel than did a lump of gold of the 
same weight, and, therefore, he was 
able to prove that the crown contained 
some metal other than gold 

In this way Archimedes was able to 
bring the dishonest goldsmiths to jus- 
tice, and he was well rewarded by the 
King for his work 

Archimedes made many other dis- 
covenes besides the one about which we 
have ]ust read He found out a way 
of raising water by means of a " screw,” 
and, like the other great thinkers of his 
day, he made many discovenes in 
anthmetic and geometry However, 
Archimedes is most famous for his prac- 
tical discoveries He showed men how 
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to experiment with things, and, even 
in our own days, saentists follow the 
example of Archimedes of old when 
they make experiments and thus dis- 
cover new things about Nature 

Some Wise Men of Greece 

In the days of ancient Greece there 
hved three very wise men They were 
called Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
They were all very great and clever 
thmkers, and they found out many 
wonderful things about men and ani- 
mals, and also about mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy, and many other 
sciences 

Socrates was a very curious indivi- 
dual He was very ugly He had a 
broad flat nose and thick bps, and 
the ancient Greeks, who were great 
admirers of beautiful men and women, 
found it very difllcult to believe that 
Socrates could be so wise But Socrates 
cared httle about what people thought 
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ANOTHER FORM OF THE ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW 
This device acts in just the same way as the coil^ ^^mait^'^S'nearlrhaUof'thecyhnder 

a metal spimlflttingWly inside a^yhnderwh^ turnswrth^ T^^^^ 


THE FIRST USE OF STEAM POWER 
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of him. He went on in his usud way, 
finding out thmgs and teaching them to 
others 

Socrates, mdeed, would often walk 
about the streets trying to find some- 
body interested enough to learn from 
him He was always asking people 
what they thought of this and what 
they thought of that, and he would 
argue with anyone who would let him. 

Plato and his Pupil 

There was one man, however, who 
admired Socrates very greatly and who 
became his pupil. This man was Plato, 
and afterward he became as famous 
as Socrates himself Socrates did not 


be able to see them and to study then 
habits The name of this kmg was 
Alexander the Great, about whom you 
will read more elsewhere m Ptaonol 
Knowledge 

Another great thinker of the days 
of anaent Greece was a man named 
Hippocrates Now, Hippocrates was a 
doctor, and he studied the different 
ways of cunng diseases Before the 
time of Hippoo-ates doctors tned to 
make people beheve that their com- 
plaints could be cured by magic, but 
Hippocrates changed all that nonsense 
He studied the different parts of the 
human body very closely, and found 
out ways of making different medicines 


wnte any books, but Plato wrote many 
learned volumes, in which he set down 
in his own wise way all the wonderful 
things which he had found out and 
which the great Greek thinkers who 
hved before him had found out. 

Plato, in his turn, had a pupil who 
became very famous for his discoveries 
and his general wisdom The name of 
Plato's pupil was Aristotle Aristotle 
wrote many books, and some of his 
wntmgs are read even at the present 
day. Plato’s books, too, are read by 
learned men nowadays, for there are 
many things in the books of both of 
these great thmkers that eire of interest 
to us 

Anstotle’s teaching was not quite the 
same as Plato’s These two great 
thinkers had different ideas about 
things. Plato, for mstance, taught 
much about the actions of men, and 
about men’s nunds, but Anstotle was 
more practical, and he found out eveiy- 
thing he could about men s bodies, and 
about animals and plants, rocks and 
nunerals, and the earth. 

Alexander the Great 

There was a nch king who, hearing 
of Anstotle’s great interest in anunals, 
sent some of his men mto Asia to catch 
and bring home all the strange animals 
and creatures upon which they covud 
set their eyes so that Aristotle might 


which would cnire people much more 
readily than the older medicmes had 
done 

Hippocrates, therefore, was one of 
the first great doctors or physicians 
of the world, and some of the remedies 
for diseases which he discovered are 
stiU used by the doctors of our own 
days. 

Engines and Machinery. 

There is still another famous man 
of these tunes with whom we ought to 
deal although he did nothve m Greece 
His name was Hero, and he dwelt in 
the city of Alexandna, in Egypt He 
was a professor at the University of 
Alexandna 

Hero IS now very famous on account 
of his discovenes m the science of 
engines and macdiinery He mvented 
a httle steam engme in which the steam 
escaping from a boiler blew agamst a 
wheel and so made it go round Un- 
fortunately, people did not take very 
much notice ' of Hero’s invention a 
the tune, and so it was almost for- 
gotten However, when we 
about steam engines and 
ful thmgs which they are able to do 
in modem times, we 
member Hero of Alexandna becmse, 
of all men, he was first to mak 
wheel move by means of the power o 
steam. 



THE EARLY ASTRONOMERS 



GALILEO BEFORE THE INQUISITION 


I or tcaclung tliat the Earth and other planets rerohed round the sun the great astronomer 
Galileo rras accused bj tlic Church of heresy In 1632. uhen nearly sexenty jears old. he was 
summoned to appear before the Inquisition at Rome, where he was made to kneel and affirm 
that Ins X icxxs xxcre xxrong " I am at jour mercy," said the aged astronomer, >■ and I must 
saj whatever 3 ou wish me to say ” But his beliefs remamed unshaken 


E verybody knows nowadays 
that the earth is round, and that it 
moves round the sun, but m ancient 
times men thought that the earth was 
quite flat and that it stood still, while 
the sun and stars moved round it They 
believed these things for many hundreds 
of years until there arose a few clever 
men who showed that the earth was not 
flat and that the sun and the stars did 
not move round it 

From a High Tower 
One of the first of these clever men 
was called Nicholas Copernicus Coper- 
nicus was the son of a well-to-do Silesian 
merchant and, in addition, he had an 
uncle who was a priest, and this uncle 
looked after young Copenucus and edu- 
cated him at the best schools In a 
few years’ time, Copernicus became a 
doctor, and he also became a pnest like 
his uncle was. After this time he spent 
most of his days near a big church, 
looking after the poor people of the 
district, preaching to them, and, in his 
leisure, stud3ung astronomy 
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So interested did Copernicus become 
in astronomy that he sat up night after 
night in a high tower watching the 
stars and studying their movements 
Very soon Copernicus saw that the 
sun does not revolve round the earth 
but that the earth goes round the sun 
He wrote a book to teU people about 
the things that he found out 
There was another clever man who 
was mterested m the sun and the stars 
His name was Tycho Brahe and he lived 
m Denmark Tycho Brahe was nch 
When he was thirty the King of Den- 
mark built for him the biggest and finest 
observatory which the world had ever 
knoivn, and here for twenty years 
Tycho Brahe watched the sun and the 
stars and studied their movements and 
distances day after day Tycho Brahe 
did not quite agree with the ideas of 
Copernicus He thought that the earth 
remamed still, but that the other 
planets went round the sun and that the 
sun itself revolved round the earth 
This IS quite untrue, of course, but, 
despite the great imstake which Tycho 
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Brahe made m thmkmg tliese things, 
he found out many valuable facts 
about the movements of the moon and 
the positions of the most important 
stars. 

Watchers of the Skies 

Tycho Brahe m his old age had 
an assistant whose name was John 
Kepler 

Now Kepler became an even cleverer 
man than Tycho Brahe had been, and, 
after the death of Brahe, Kepler began 
to find out many things for himsdf 
about the sun and the stars For 
mstance, he discovered means by which 
we can tell the exact path in which the 
planets revolve round the sun, and this 
new knowledge helped astronomers 
enormously in tlieir work 

The very greatest astronomer of the 
time, however, and perhaps the greatest 


:al knowledge 

astronomer who has ever hved, was a 
man called Galileo Galilei. He was 
bom in Italy, and even as a boy he was 
very clever at making models and other 
things 

When Galileo was quite a young man 
he happened to be sittmg m a big 
church near his home and he noticed a 
large lamp swmgmg from the roof of 
the church Now, most people would 
have thought nothing at all about such 
a matter, but Galileo looked for a long 
time at the swmgmg lamp until sud- 
denly he saw that, no matter how much 
or how little the lamp swung, its swing- 
ings to and fro were perfectly regular 
He thought for a long time over the 
swinging lamp which he had watched 
and then it occurred to him that the 
swinging of a heavy weight on the end 
of a piece of stnng or wire might be 
used as a measure of time, because the 







GALILEO AND THE PENDULUM 



rndij 


SpefiaRy drawn Jar ihM vara 
man — ^noticed 


While attending a service m the Cathedral of his pulse 

that a lamp banging from the roof was swinging ^ smaller and smaller, the tune taken 
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swinging of the weight would be quite a telescope. Galileo was the first to 
regular make a real telescope, and to look 

In this way, Gahleo invented the at the stars through it By means 
first pendulum. Pendulums are com- of his telescope he found out many 
mon enough nowadays, and it is interest- very wonderflil thmgs. He saw that 
mg for us to know how they were first there are mountains on the moon }ust 
thought of as there are on earth He found out, 

too, that the planet Jupiter also had 
Man’s First Telescope little moons revolving round it. All 

Galileo made many other discovenes, these thmgs were at that time ab- 
but the greatest thmgs which he found solutely unheard of and naturally 
out were those concerned with the many people did not beheve the thmgs 
earth, sun and stars that Galileo said 

Up to the time of Galileo none had Perhaps the chief thmg that Gahleo 
ever seen the sun and the stars through found out was that the earth and the 

planets revolve round 

- . = . . , the sun. Copernicus, 



TWO OF GALILEO'S TELESCOPES 
If ever you v.s.t the 

^trS'om^r “ 

—that honour belongs to „,~able instrument 

s “ “• ”■ • 

pair of field-glasses 


of course, had thought 
these t^ngs before, 
but he did not make 
them as clear as Galileo 
did Still most people 
did not beheve Galileo, 
although he wrote a 
long book to prove the 
thmgs which he had 
found out. 

The men belonging' 
to the Church of those 
days were, m particu- 
lar, very vexed with 
the thmgs which Gah- 
leo said, and m the 
end they made him 
deny the truth of many 
of his wonderful dis- 
coveries about the 
earth and the sun 
Naturally, all this was 
ivrong on the part of 
tie Church and its 
ruling members, but 
still we must remem- 
ber that many of the 
greatest thmkers of the 
day who were not con- 
nected with the Church 
at all refused to beheve 
the things that Gallic 
said about the earth 
and the sun, Thwe- 
fore one can hardly 
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blame the bishops for not behevmg 
Galileo, also 

Galileo worked so hard with his 
telescopes that m the end he became 
blmd. He was a very old man when 
he died and he had not been dead for 
very many years when men began to 
see the truth of the thmgs which he had 
taught It IS to Galileo that we owe 
many of the things which we know 
about the wonders of the sky, and his 
name nowadays is greatly honoured by 
men of science, and by thinkers of all 
nations. 

Newton’s Falling Apple. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there 
hved a wonderfully clever man whose 
name was Sir Isaac Newton Perhaps 
you may have heard of him before be- 
cause he made so many remarkable di&- 
covenes that most people know at least 
somethmg about hrai. 

When Newton was a boy he did not 
go out to play after school hours as 
other boys do. Instead of this he 



Pnsi 


NEWTON'S REFLECTING TELESCOPE 
This IS the ancestor of most of the reflecting 
telescopes now nsed The invention, of 
Sir Isaac Newton, it is open at the top, and 
has a hoUow-faced mnror at the bottom 
The image is reflected forward on to a small 
flat, obhque mirror, which itums it into an 
eyepiece m the side of the tube 


stayed at home and ^ent all his spare 
time m making httie models from 
pieces of wood. When he grew up he 
began to study very hard, and ^ 
through his hfe he studied one thing or 
another, so that he became a very wise 
and clever man indeed 
One of the greatest discoveries which 
Sir Isaac Newton made was about the 
earth, the sun, and the other heavenly 
bodies Newton knew that the earth 
and the planets went round the sun, 
but he wanted to know why they did 
so 


He was sitting in his garden one 
afternoon and tomkmg very deeply 
over many matters Lookmg np, he 
happened to see a npe apple fall from 
a near-by apple tree. Perhaps many 
a person would have picked that apple 
up and eaten it. Newton did not do 
any such thmg, however Instead, he 
began to ask himself why that apple fell 
to the ground, and why it did not rise 
up in &e air like a baUoon 

Suddenly Sir Isaac Newton reahsed 
that some force of the earth must have 
pulled the apple down to the ground, 
and it was not long before he began to 
see that the force of the earth which 
pulled the apple down to the ground 
must also be the same force as the one 
which pulls the earth and the planets 
round the sun 

Newton called this mysterious force 
" gravity," and after thinkmg a great 
deal about these matters, he showed 
men that the earth and the planete 
were actually pulled round and roimd 
the sun by this force of gravity. He 
also made it quite dear that it was me 
earth’s force of gravity which pulled 
the moon round our world, hi tact, 
taught Newton, everythmg m the skies 
IS held up 1^ this very mystenous force 


Newton made very many other 
mderful discovenes besides the one 
entioned above He found out, for 
:ample, that the sunhght 
its of a mixture of seven diffe^tiy 
iloured lights, and that when aU these 



NEWTON LOSES HIS DINNER 



" *■ Speexall), drawn fvTihxsvwk 

^ aiSc° “ I thought I had not >ct had ray dinner, but I see that I am mistaken 
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coloured Lghts were combined togetlier 
they made up ordinary white hght He 
found out all these wonderful things by 
very simple means All he did was to 
shut himself in a dark room on one side 
of which was made a small hole through 
which a ray of sunhght could enter, 
Newton then held a three-cornered piece 
of glass (called a " pnsm ") in the ray 
of sunhght, and m front of his piece of 
glass he hxed a white sheet Instead 
of gettmg a spot of white sunhght on 
the sheet, Newton, when he held the 
pnsm m lie ray of sunhght, found that 
a pattern of seven different colours was 
thrown on tlie sheet, and in this way 
he showed that white hght is made up 
of a mixture of differently-coloured 
hghts. 

Absent-minded Sir Isaac I 

Newton made very many discovenes 
in astronomy as well, for he was very 
clever at making telescopes He 
studied so much, however, that in his 
later years he became very absent- 
mmded mdeed One day a friend 
called to see him, but Sir Isaac 
was very busy at the bme and he kept 
his fnend waiting The friend was veiy 
hungiy, and seeing a roast chicken on 
the table he ate it When Newton 
entered the room, after greeting his 
friend, he turned to the dish, but,, see- 
ing that it had aheady been emptied, 
he said " Ah i it is strange I thought 
I had not yet had my dinner, but I see 
that I am mistaken 1 '' 

Sir Isaac Newton wrote a very great 
book in which he told people all about 
his great discoveries Sir Isaac was a 
very modest and shy man, and in all 
probability he would not have pub- 
lished his great book at all if he had 
not been made to do so by his fnend, 
Edmund Halley. Halley himself was a 
famous astronomer He made maps of 
the stars, ]ust as other men made maps 
of the world. 

Edmund Halley told men many 
things about a very famous comet 
which appeared in the skies. After 


it had disappeared he prophesied ]ust 
when it would come again, so people 
called that comet " Hdley’s Comet," 
and it IS still known by that name 
About this time there lived also a 
very clever Dutch astronomer named 
Chnstian Huyghens Huyghens did 
many clever things First of all he 
showed how to make pendulums control 
the works of docks Then he found 
ways of making better and more power- 
ful telescopes than had ever been m a dp 
before, and with the telescopes which 
he made he discovered many new things 
about the planets One of his greatest 
discovenes m astronomy was that the 
planet Saturn is surrounded by a won- 
derful nng As a matter of fact, we 
know m these days that Saturn has 
several nngs, but Huyghens only saw 
one of them, because his telescopes 
were not powerful enough to separate 
them from one another 
Huyghens had a very quamt way of 
telhng people about his discovery of 
this ring of Saturn Instead of impart- 
ing the news in the clearest way pos- 
sible, he wrote down the following 
mysterious jumble of letters 

aaaaaaa, ccccc, d, eeeee, g, h, 
iiimi, 1111, mm, nnnnnnnnn, oooo, 
pp, q, rr, s, tttt, uuuuu 
These letters, when they were sorted 
out and put together in the nght ivay, 
formed a Latm sentence which told 
men that the planet Saturn was sur- 
rounded by a rmg 

A Mysterious Puzzle 

Why, you may ask, did Huyghens m- 
form people of his discovery in this 
strange way ^ Well he might have had 
many reasons for so doing, but the chief 
reason was that he wanted time to make 
perfectly sure of his new discovery, and 
that he was afraid of other men findmg 
the same thing out and thus taking the 
great honour of the discovery from him. 
So he made knoivn his discovery m the 
mystenous jumble of letters, and it ivas 
not until three years later that he told 
men just what these letters meant. 



SOME PIONEERS IN SCIENCE 



WILLIAM HARVEY AND KING CHARLES I 
The disco%crj* b> William Harscy of the circulation of the blood through the body was made 
kno\>n to the world in a book which he published m 1628 Ten years earlier he had been 
appointed special physician to James I In this picture he is seen explaining his discovery 
to James s successor* to whom he was greatly attached The boy watching Harvey so keenly 
aftcn>ards ruled as Charles II 


H undreds of years ago there 
lived in this country of ours a very 
learned fnar named Roger Bacon 
A friar, as you wU perhaps know, is a 
monk who lives m a monastery away 
from ordinary people and who spends 
most of his time in prayer and study 
Fnar Bacon was a very clever man 
In fact, he did so many amazmg 
things that people began to call him a 
wizard 

It would take far too much time to 
wnte down all the vanous sciences 
which Fnar Bacon studied He knew 
everything there was to know in his 
day about astronomy, chemistry and 
mechanics, and he wrote down most of 


hts wonderful knowledge in three great 
books 

Bacon’s Magical Fire 
Some people say that Bacon invented 
spectacles, but whether he did so or 
not is not known Fnar Bacon, how- 
ever, mvented gunpowder, which he 
called " Magical Fire ” He told the 
people of his day that at some future 
time men would sail the seas m ships 
without sails, and that carnages would 
be built which w’ould move without 
horses He said, also, that the day 
would come when men W'ould fly m the 
air AH these things have come true 
m our tunes, for by means of steamers, 
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railway engines and motor-cars we can 
travel without sails or horses, and it 
IS not very long ago smce men learned 
how to make aeroplanes, and to fly from 
place to place in them 

There is a very strange tale con- 
cemmg Fnar Bacon, which, no matter 
whether it be true or not, shows us how 
Very clever the people of his day 
thought him to be 

“Tune is Past ” 

After much labour and study, so the 
story goes, Fnar Bacon constructed a 
man’s head out of brass. This was 
no ordmary statue made m metal, 
but it was a head which Fnar Bacon 
said would be able to speak and to 
teU many learned thmgs Before the 
brass head would speak, however, it had 
to be treated m a special way for a 
month, during which time it would 
begm to talk. 

After a week or two, Fnar Bacon 
grew tired of waitmg for the head to 
speak, so he told a man to watch it care- 
fully and call him immediately it spoke. 

Soon afterwards, the brass head began 
to move its bps. “ Time is," it said. 

The man watching, however, did not 
thmk these words of sufficient import- 
ance, and did not caE the fnar. 

Half an hour later the head agam 
spoke. This tune it pronounced very 
clearly the words, " Tune was," but 
agam Fnar Bacon’s man did not think 
anything about the matter. 

Again, the brass head spoke 

" Tune IS past," it said this tune, and 
then it fell to pieces on the floor with a 
terrible noise. The man was thoroughly 
frightened at this, and he called m 
Fnar Bacon at once The Fnar was 
very gneved to find that the head 
which he had made so carefully had 
spoken in his absence and that it had 
now fallen to pieces, and although he 
made other heads of brass none of them 
ever spoke, 

A Master of Magnetism 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth a man 


spent many years of his hfe in the 
writing of a famous book. This man 
was called Wilham Gilbert, and the 
book which he wrote was all about 
Magnets and Magnetism There is a 
cunous stone called Loadstone, which is 
found m certain countnes, and when 
this stone is hung up from a thread it 
always pomts to the north The 
strange behaviour of the loadstone had 
been known long b^ore Gilbert’s tune, 
but Gilbert m his book told people all 
about it. He found out that when 
many thmgs, such as amber, seahng- 
wax, and resm, are rubbed they become 
able to attract other thmgs to them. 

The ancient Greeks were acquamted 
with the way m which amber attracted 
other things to it after it had been 
rubbed Now the Greek name for 
amber is elektron, and Gilbert changed 
this name mto the word “ electricity ’’ 
which name he gave to the attractive 
force of amber, sealing-wax, and other 
thmgs after they had been rubbed 
Thus we see how and why the word 
" electricity ” was first used 

The Doctor’s Discovery. 

One of King James I's doctors 
was a very clever and famous man. 
He was the first to find out that the 
blood actually flows m the veins 
through our bodies hke water flow- 
ing through pipes, and also, that the 
blood flows through every of our 
bodies. The name of the man who 
made this very famous discovery was 
Dr. Wilham Harvey. Before Harvey’s 
time, men knew that the blood m our 
bodies did not remain still all the tune. 
They thought that it was just shaken 
about as we moved hke water bemg 
shaken m a bottle Dr. Harvey, how- 
ever, showed that this was not the case, 
and that, as we have seen above, the 
blood flows round and round through 
every portion of our bodies. This 
IS what people mean when they^^tm 
about Harvey’s discovery of the " Cu- 
culation of the Blood ’’ , * 

Dr Harvey was veiy modest about 



FRIAR BACON'S MAGIC HEAD 



Spectaily for this loork 

Among the many legends about Hoger Bacon, the inventnj fnar of the ttarteenth 
IS one of a wond^ul head which he cast m brass It would, he said, prraently spe^ 
deriul things As it told him nothing, however, he set anothCT fnm to wateh it To 
man the head said, •• Time is " , then, ■■ Time was " , and, finally, - toe is Paf‘ “ 
dashed itself to pieces The picture shows os its maher being informed of the disaster 
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his great discovery. He merely told it 
to his own students at first, but 
gradually other doctors got to know 
about it. They all said Ibat Harvey's 
ideas were quite wrong and they were 
very vexed with Harvey for teaching 
sucb things After a tune, however, 
doctors and scientists began to see that 
Harvey was quite right when he said 
that the blood flows round and round 
our bodies, and nowadays we know 
this fact to be so true that we would 
laugh at anybody who stated seriously 
that our blood did not flow round our 
bodies in our vems, but remained 
almost perfectly still instead of domg so 

Sir Francis Bacon. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth there 
hved a famous man named Sir Francis 
Bacon. He was a very clever man 
indeed, and he was noted for his great 
learnmg in matters of the law and, 
also, for his scientific knowledge. We 
must be careful here not to mix up Sir 
Francis Bacon with Fnar Roger Bacon, 
who hved much earher, but who was, 
of course, quite as clever a man 

Sir Francis Bacon hved at a tune 
when thinking men were all taking a 
very great interest m scientific mat- 
ters, and although Sir Francis did not 
actually invent anything very useful, 
he studied the sciences most carefully, 
and he wrote great books about them 
m which he showed how, by careful 
study and experiment, men could find 
out ways of discovering new thmgs and 
so gammg new knowledge; for, said 
Bacon, “Knowledge is power" Sur 
Francis Bacon, in his wntings, showed 
men how to think dearly and how to 
search out the reasons of the many 
wonderful thmgs which they saw about 
them. 

There was also another wise man ot 
the time who sought for new ways of 
knowledge He lived m France and 
his name was Rene Descartes This 
great thmkhr studied hard m his youth 


^uT wto h\was twenty-four he be- and 

came so dissaWed with his books that such as minerals, h 


he threw them all away and decided 
to travel about and to try to gair^ new 
knowledge by thmkmg thmgs out for 
himself, and by making experiments 
After a tune, however, Descartes re- 
turned to his books, and he studied 
first mathematics and afterwards that 
sdence known as “ philosophy,” which 
teaches us many important things about 
ourselves and tiie world in general 
Descartes, however, was not satisfied 
\ th the philosophy of his day, and so 
he began to thmk out new ttings for 
himself Like Sir Francis Bacon, 
Descartes tried to show other learned 
men how to use their brains m the best 
possible way 

There is a curious story about the 
great thmker. Rend Descartes He was 
very good at making httle machines, 
and at one time he made a wooden 
doll which was a very wonderful piece 
of work mdeed, because it was able 
to perform all sorts of movements 
People m fact said that this doll 
was a real girl, and that she was the 
daughter of Descartes 

The “Wooden Daughter," 

An 3 rway, after a tune, Descartes 
wanted to send his wonderful doll to a 
fnend overseas, so he carefully packed 
up the doll in a box and put it on 
hoard a ship The rolhng of the vessel, 
however, put the machmery of the doll 
in motion, and the captain of the ship 
was very startled when he heard some- 
thing tappmg away inside the box He 
at once opened the hd of the box, 
whereupon the wooden doll jumped 
out and danced about the stop So 
frightened became the captam that he 
sefzed the doU and threw it overboard 
into the sea And that was toend of 
Descartes' “ Wooden Daughter, as the 
doll was sometunes called 

While men such as Sir Francis Bacra 
and Ren6 Descartes were showing fofe 
how to thmk, there was a lonely mM 
who worked day after day m a kbora- 



-KNOWLEDGE IS POWER" 



This IS a very fine POrt™*, lamra^I on'thl'sraSe ol^easoning 
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so forth, were made He was the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, and he was 
called " Honourable " because he was 
the son of an Earl 

Facts About Chemistry. 

Boyle hved a very lonely and hard- 
working life. He never mamed be- 
cause he had no tune to look after a 
wife. Boyle invented an air-pump with 
which he found out all sorts of things 
about air. He discovered facts about 
fire and flame as weU His chief work 
was m the science of chemistry, and 
he found out many things of real im- 
portance about that science Before 
Boyle’s tune, chenucal experimenters 
had merely mixed vanous diemicals m 
liaphazard ways, hoping aU the tune to 
be able to discover some means of 
making gold Such people were called 
" Alchemists," and they held very 
pecuhar notions about chemical matters. 
The great work which Boyle did, there- 
fore, was to show that new knowledge 
about chemistry can only be gained by 
careful study and experiment, and that 
it is useless to mix up all sorts of 
liquids together in the hope of finding 
out new tongs 

Boyle’s experiments took up nearly 
the whole of his time When he was 
very busy at his work — ^which was often 
the case— he used to hang up outside 
the door of his room a httle card which 
bore the words : — 

ME. BOYLE IS NOT TO BE SPOKEN 
WITH TO-DAY. 

When he was ill Boyle would often work 
out mathematical problems to try to 
tnalfP. hunself better 1 A strange sort 
of man you may imagme him to have 
been; and, indeed, he was a curious 
mdividual in many ways, but he found 
out many tongs of practical importance 
by his experiments ; and, what is more, 
he set an example to other thinkers m 
the making of experiments, so that by 
his work he not only made discoveries 
himself, but he also led other men to 
make discovenes themselves. 


Chemistry is a very wonderful science, 
because it tells us so much about what 
tongs are made of, and, by means of it, 
chemists canmake all sorts of substances 
and materials of great value and use. 

Centuries ago, however, there was no 
such tong as chemistry as we know it 
nowadays In those times, men, called 
"Alchemists," used to spend their 
hves in mixmg up all sorts of hquids m 
the hope of bemg able to make gold It 
IS not very probable that any of the 
alchemists ever did make any gold, 
however. 

When men began to think senoudy 
about the wonders of Nature, some of 
them were attracted to the art of 
experimenting with vanous chemicals 
They wanted to know what difierent 
tongs were made of, and, gradually, 
they were able to find out most of the 
tongs they wanted to. 

One of the first great tonkers in the 
science of Chemistry was a man called 
Antoine Laurent livoisier. As a boy 
he was very fond of expenmentmg witii 
different chemicals , and, when he grew 
up, he made very many miportant 
discoveries He told us many things 
about air He found out oig^gen, and 
he showed that when things bum they 
combine with the oxygen m the air. 


In the French Revolution. 

Unfortunately, Lavoisier was a fairly 
rich man, and he hved during fte 
tune of the French Revolution, The 
people who ruled France in those days 
did not hke 'nch men, and they put 
to death as many of them as they could 
They put Lavoisier to death by cuttmg 
his head off, and. even when it was 
pomted out to them that Lavoisier 
a very clever chemist, they said mat 
such a fact did not matter to to 
at all because they had no need ot 
chemists 

There was a very clever man mEng- 
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ment with vanous things Cavendish 
discxivered that water is made up of two 
gases which are called Oxygen and 
Hydrogen, and he experimented in the 
science of electnaty as well He made 
all sorts of electnc^ machines, and he 
showed how electnaty could be used 
for many different things 

The Clever Man who was terribly Shy. 

Henry Cavendish was a very strange 
man, and many cunous stones are told 
about him Although he was immensely 
nch, he was tembly shy, and if you 
wanted to talk to him you had never 
to look straight at him, otherwise he 
would probably run away from you 
altogether. Indeed Cavendish spoke to 
very few people In his big house out- 
side London he kept many servants, 
but he seldom saw them, for he wrote 
down all his orders on a piece of paper 
and left the paper on the hall-stand so 
that the servants could pick it up after- 
wards and read it 

Cavendish became very famous 
through the discovenes which he made, 
and as he grew more famous more and 
more people wanted to see him, and 
sometimes they aowded round his 
house, waiting for the tune at which 
he would go for a walk Very few 
ladies could ever go near CavendiA, 
because he was particularly afraid of 
them A party of ladies once saw him 
chmbmg over a stile one day, but they 
never saw him again because, when he 
caught them looking at him, he ran all 
the way home and took great care never 
to go near that stile agam 

Still another great thmker in the 
science of chemistry was a clergyman 
named Dr. Joseph Pnestley. This 
famous roan found out a vast number 
of chemical substances He told men 
lots of things which had never before 
been known about chemistry, and, like 
Lavoisier and Cavendish, he was one 
of the makers of our modern science of 
chemistry. Unfortunately, however. 
Dr Pnestley held many rehgious 
opinions with which other people did 


not agree, and so eventually he had 
to leave the country and sail to Amenca 
Soon afterwards he died Although 
his strange rehgious opmions have long 
been forgotten, his great work for the 
saence of chemistry remams as famous 
as ever it did. 

Nearly everybody has heard of the 
great Sir Humphry Davy, the inventor 
of the Mmer’s Safety Lamp When 
Davy Was a boy he made experiments 
for himself outside his Own home Later, 
when he had become a great chemist he 
discovered many different things. He 
found out, for example, that electnaty 
could be used m separating metals 
from various substances, and by means 
of this discovery he obtained metals 
which had never been known before 
from substances such as soda and 
potash 

As we have seen above, Su Hum- 
phry Davy invented a speaal kind of 
lamp whi& would not set fire to any- 
thing outside it He ^owed how this 
lamp could be used m coal mines with- 
out setting fire to the explosive gases 
which are often found in such places 
In this way Davy must have saved the 
hves of many thousands of hard-work- 
ing imners, and all honour is due to him 
for this great discovery. 

Justus von Liebig. 

There was another great cheimst, too, 
named Justus von Liebig He was, as 
his name shows, a German, and he dis- 
covered that the vanous chemicals of 
which our bodies are made up follow 
the same laws as do the chemicals 
with which the chemist deals in his 
laboratory Liebig discovered many 
chemicals which had never been known 
before He found that by boihng meat 
with water most of the nounshment 
could be taken out of the meat ^d 
stored m bottles m hqmd form. l ws 
was a very great discovery deed, be- 
cause It showed men how to prepare 
the nounshment of meat m a ^ 
concentrated form Even to-day 
rely on Liebig’s discovery m this 




A SCIENTIFIC ARISTOCRAT 


Ttic original of this portrait) Robert Bo> lc» a son of the Carl of Cork, has bean called the ** Father 
of Chemistry," on account of the inan> cbcsmcal c'cpcruncnts that he made He 'was e%en 
moro distinguished ns an explorer of Nature's Ians in other directions We owe to him the 
discoNcr^ of ^\hat is named after him '*Bo>lc's Lavr,'* about the relation beti^een pressure 
and \olunic m gases He invented the compressed-air puxnpf and made the first sealed>up 

thermometer 

direction when we dnnk our ** Oxo ’’ rather stnct-looking gentleman mth 
and " Bovrjl ” almost white hair and stoopmg 

If you had hved in Manchester a shoulders He would be dressed m 
hundred years ago you might often plain knee-breeches, a long drab coat, 
have met m the streets of that city a and shoes with buckles fitted to them 
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Perhaps, too, if you looked at him 
carefully, you would have been able to 
tell that he was a schoolmaster. His 
name was John Dalton, and a very 
famous man he was mdeed. 

Dalton was bom among the hills of 
Cumberland His father and mother 
were poor handloom weavers, and so 
their son John, as we can well expect. 
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BOYLE’S air-pump 
This IS one of the many pwces of fOTWate® 

madeandusedhyRohertBoyle 

part of it IS a cylinder -wiai piston^movw 
L a rack and handle ; the nwe^ a sp^- 
%3X chamber '.connected with the pump 
through a stop-cock 


had to work very hard to reach the 
fiist rung of life’s ladder. 


Dalton’s New Theory. 

The boy John was always fond of 
study and readmg, and when he was 
only twelve years of age he opened a 
httle school for himself in his own 
village, and there he taught other boys 
and girls. A few years later he taught 
in another school, and after that he 
taught m a big school in Manch^ter. 

It was not for being a schoolmaster 
that John Dalton was famous In his 
spare time he studied chemistry and 
other sciences Men had Irnown for a 
long time that eveijrthing is made up 
of tiny particles caUed " atoms,” hut 
John Dalton found out ways of measirr- 
mg these atoms and seeing how they 
combmed with one another to form 
compounds. He thought out a great 
new scheme about atoms which is now 
r-gpoH Dalton’s " Atomic Theory,” and 
whidi is a very important theory 
mdeed, even at the present day. 

Dalton also showed us how to take 
proper notice of the diSerent states of 
the weather, and almost every day of 
his life he took particulars of me 
weather and wrote them down in his 
books. 


Ilind to Colours. 

'There was one very pecuHar t^ 
bout John Dalton which is hound to 
uterest us to read about He wm 
' colour-bhnd ” That is to say, - 
hough he could see ever3rfhmg Fl- 
eetly clearly, just “ 

)oy or girl can, he could teU to 

hgerence between mmy 
nstance. Dalton could not ^eU to to- 
erence between bright red and taght 
^een Both those colours seemed a 

lull grey to him , +ake a 

One day Dalton wiriied to ^ a 
-resent to his mother in her v^e 
lome m Cumberland. 




This 15 a portrait of Sir Humphry Davy, who is hest known to ns as an inventor of the miner s 
safety-lamp, which makes it possible to use a light in dangerously ** gassy ” mmes without 
causing e-vplosions We say " an " inventor, because, by a strange comadence, George Stephen- 
son invented a safety-lamp, which is much used, independently of Davy, and in the same 3 ear 
(1815) Davy ivas a very great chemist , and he also made a name for himself as an electncian 


were of a soft grey colour His mother 
was very surpnsed when she received the 
stockings, because she never wore such 
bnghtly-coloured articles, and Dalton 
had to tell her afterwards that the colour 
of the stockings appeared grey to him 


Many were the honours which people 
showered upon Dalton because he had 
become so famous m findmg out things 
about atoms and their wa5is of com- 
biiung together The Kmg gave him a 
pension of £300 a year to hve on, but. 
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despite this, he still dwelt in his own 
quiet way in a gloomy house m Man- 
chester, working day after day m his 
laboratory When John Dalton died 
the people of Manchester -built statues 
of him to'his memory, and they even 
named one of the prmapal streets, 
“ John Dalton Street,” in his honour. 

What is Energy ? 

There was another very clever man 
who found out many thmgs which no 
one knew of before. His name was 
James Prescott Joule, and he, too, hved 
in Manchester Now Joule was very in- 
terested m finding out all about energy 
We have all used the word '' energy " 
often enough, but if we were asked to 
tell others just exactly what ” energy ” 
means we might have some difficulty 
about domg so 

Energy, we may say, is the thmg 
which makes anything work. When 
we speak, or when we walk about, we 
use up energy, and this energy is sup- 
phed to our bodies by means of the food 
which we eat In the same way the 
energy which makes a railway tram 
move IS supphed to it from the coal 
which heats the water in the engme 
boiler, and which thus produces steam 
to work the engme. Again, a motor car 
works on the energy which it takes out 
of the petrol which is put mto its tank 

About Perpetual Motion. 

For long years men had tned to 
invent a machine which would go on 
working for ever. Such an engine 
they called a "perpetual motion” 
machine Needless to say, nobody 
ever did make a perpetual motion 
machine, but it was only when Joule 
came along that people began to see 
that an engme which would go for 
ever was quite an impossibihty. 

.Joule spent most of his hfe m finding 
out things about this mystenous kmd 
of force which people call " eneig5% 
and one of the great things which he 
showed men was that it is qnite impos- 
sible to get more energy out of a 


machine than is put into it, or even as 
much 

Joule showed us, too, that there are 
different kinds of energy, and also that 
one kmd of energy can be changed into 
another kmd. By takmg notice of the 
things that Joule found out about 
energy, men were able to build better 
engines than they had done before, and 
Joule became very famous indeed on 
account of his discovenes. 

There was another man who taught 
things about energy. His name was 
Sadi Carnot, and for several years 
of his life he was a soldier in the 
French Army. Still, although these 
clever men found out so much use- 
ful knowledge about energy and its 
different effects, no one yet has been 
able to tell us what energy really is It 
will take a tremendously clever man to 
do that, but there is no doubt that 
when we do know everything there is 
to know about energy we sh^ be able 
to do many very wonderful things with 
our engmes and machinery 


A Wonderful French Doctor. 

Many of the diseases which cause us 
so much suffenng are brought about by 
tmy microbes which get mto our blood 
and so upset the worlongs of our bodies 
Although men, women and children had 
suffered from such diseases as long as 
anybody could remember, nobody ever 
thought that imcrobes were the cause 
of these diseases until two very clever 
doctors made the truth of this quite 
plain. 

The first of these doctors was a man 
named Louis Pasteur. He was a 
Frendiman, and, by means of his 
powerful microscope, he found out the 
microbes which sometimes grow in 
people's bodies and which thus cause 

them to suffer from diseases 

Almost from the begmning of the 
world men had known that if you leave 
milk to stand for a few days it will turn 
sour They knew also that beer and 
wine and other liquids would turn sour 
Many clever men had wondered why 
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these hquids turned sour, but it was 
Louis Pasteur, the wonderful French-' 
doctor, who found out that it was 
because microbes got into the liquids 
from the air, and that they fed 
upon the hquids, and so made them 
sour. 

There is a very ternble disease called 
hydrophobia, which people get after 
they have been bitten by a mad dog 
Pasteur found that this disease is caused 
by certain microbes gettmg into the 
blood of the person who has been 
bitten He found, also, that another 
terrible disease called anthrax is caused 
in the same way, and he actually saw 
many of these deadly microbes through 
his microscope. 

Under the Microscope. 

He showed these microbes to other 
doctors, but most of the doctors laughed 
at him when he said that the microbes 
caused these diseases “ What can be 
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the use of studymg those ndiculous 
little microbes ? ” they asked, 

Pasteur, however, took very little 
notice of what they said, and he went 
on studymg many different kinds of 
microbes under his microscope In tune 
he found out ways of cunng some of the 
diseases which the microbes caused. 

In the great hospital which Pasteur 
attended there lay a httle boy who had 
been bitten by a mad dog He was 
suffering from the disease called 
hydrophobia, and everybody thought 
that he was gomg to die Pasteur, how- 
ever, said that he would try to cure him, 
and he put mto his blood a few drops 
of a hquid which he had made from 
microbes, and gradually the httle boy 
got better Hiat was the first time 
that anybody had been cured of hydro- 
phobia, but, nowadays, that ternble 
disease, and many others as well, are 
cured m that way 

Pasteur was a great and a good man 
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IN THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS 

In this lahoratary microbes causing cettam diseases are " cultivated " to produce liquids called 
laccines A person suffering from, say, diphtheria is inoculated with diphtheria vaccine by 
having 3 small quantity of it injected into a vein The dead vaccine fights and overcomes the 
living microbes in the patient Pasteur Institutes are now to be found in many parts of the 

world 


He was very modest about his dis- 
covenes, and nobody ever heard him 
praising himself, although he found out 
so many wonderful things about 
microbes and the way in which they 
make us lU 

There was a famous Englidi doctor 
named Joseph Lister who found out 
many things about microbes also 
Before Lister became famous, many of 
the people who had been operated upon 
in the hospitals died, because their 
wounds quickly decayed, and so spread 
poisons through the whole of their 
bodies. 

Fighting the Microbes 

When Lister was a young doctor in 
the hospitals, he was dreadfully upset 
to see so many people dying from 
their operation wounds, and he made 
up his mind that he would try to find 
out ways of makmg wounds heal up 
quickly after operations 


We all know that when meat is 
exposed to the air for some days it will 
go bad Now, Lister knew ^ about 
Pasteur's wonderful work on microbes, 
and he began to see that microbes also 
must be the cause of meat turning bad 
He saw, too, that if microbes settled on 
the wounds which had been made in 
the flesh of people undergoing opera- 
tions, these wounds would also decay 
just like meat does So immediately he 
set about trying to find something 
which would kill the microbes without 
doing any harm to the person 
After a time he discovered certain 
chemicals which would do this, and he 
showed doctors that they must always 
use these chemicals whenever they 
operate upon people He showed them 
also that all the knives and the other 
instruments which they use for the 
operations must be washed with these 
chemicals, so that all the microbes are 
killed For a time the doctors hardly 
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believed Lister’s words, but gradually 
they began to do the things which he 
said, and when they did so they 
found that people’s wounds healed up 
nicely, because all the microbes which 
would cause them to decay were killed 
by the chemicals (now known as anti- 
septics) which had been used. 


About Animals and Plants. 


As you may expect. Lister became 
very famous indeed for these wonderful 
things which he had found out about 
microbes He was made a lord, and 
doctors everywhere paid great honour 
to him, because his clever discoveries 
had been the means of saving so many 
people’s lives. 

A gentleman once saw a gardener 
digging away in the garden of a large 
country house, and, knowing the 



' Htsciigfis 

CHARLES PAEWIN 
This IS a portrait of the author of a hook, 
"The Origin of Species,' which has had 
more effect on human thought ttw any 
Sher yet printed, excepting, 

,/pnncipia" of Sir Is.aa^ Newton, 


gardener’s master, the gentleman asked 
how he was 

'• Ah ! ” said the gardener, " my 
master has been very strange of late 
He walks about m the garden, and 1 
have seen him stand doing nothing 
before a flower for ten minutes at a 
time 1 " 

The gardener's master was a very 
famous man named Charles Darwm, 
and, of course, when Darwm had been 
seen by his gardener gazing at one 
flower for ten minutes at a stretch, he 
was certainly not wasting his time, for he 
found out many wonderful things about 
flowers by watching them so carefully 

Darwm was not a particularly dever 
boy at school, but when he became a 
young man he began to think deeply 
about plants and animals He went 
on a voyage round the world, and dur- 
ing that time he examined as many 
plants and animals and minerals as he 
could Then when he came back he 
wrote a great book telhng people about 
all the wonderful things whicJi he had 


ieen. , , 

Darwin said that plants and animals 
lad not always been the same as they 
ire now He said that they have 
‘ evolved," which means that plants 
md animals have gradually become 
setter and better dunng the course of 
,ong ages He said that we ourselves 
liad " evolved ’’ also, and suggested 
that we might have come from ammals 
which had lived milhons of years ago 
Naturally, many people did not a^ee 
with what Darwin said Some of them 
told hmi that his ideas were all non- 
sense, but most men have now come to 
see that m many things D^m was 
right, and that it is very probable that 
plants and ammals, at least, have 
^dually come from other ammals and 
plants which were much sunpler than 

*^SSr clever “an thought muA 
the same as Darwin did, and he, too 
found out many things about animus 
and plants and living thmgs m 
His name was Thomas Henry Huxley, 
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and he went about the 
country lectnnng to people 
and telhng them in simple 
words about the discovenes 
which Darwin and he had 
made 

The Cab-diiTer who was 
Honoured. 

Huxley became veiy 
famous as a lecturer. One 
evening he hailed a cab- 
dnver to take him to a hall 
at which he was to give a 
lecture, and, arriving at the 
budding, he got out of tiie 
cab and oflered the driver 
his fare 

The cab-dnver would not 
accept the money, however. 

" No, Mr Huxley," he 
said, "your lectures have 
done me too much good for 
me to let you pay the fare 
It IS an honour to have 



driven you, sir ” 

Needless to say, Huxley 
was very pleased at this C»gi 

compliment which the poor the cvolu^ 
old cabman had tried to chflngc m 
pay him, and the story “"aS 
sbons us how very famous 
Huxley had become when even a cab- 
dnver recognised him 

Some Plant Expenraents. 

About this time there lived a humble 
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THOMAS HEOTY HUXLEY 
This Ctiglish roan of science, who lived from 1825 to 1895, 

VI as one of the greatest supporters of Darwin s theory 01 
the evolution of plants and animals , that is. their graunro 
change in the course of ages to meet changmg needs and 
conditions Hrodoy’s mlmg passion was the search for 
absolute truth, whatever it might cost the seeker 

1 a cab- about the breedmg of plants md 
animals For instance, he found that 
it was possible to breed plants and 
animals which would not be attacked 
humble by many diseases from which ordinary 

* » 4 _i A_ -.-CfoM TTew ♦Mi'nH 


About tbis time there iiveo a nurauie ny iii«iy s 

pnestwhospentmostofhisdaysinabig animafe and ptots suffer He M 


bis name, and he was also very 
interested in plants and m the work 
which Darwin had done Now, people 
for a long time had been trying to 


between ” thoroughbred animals and 
" mong^ *' 

The government of Mendel s country 
was not kind to him, however Uey 




not find out the proper way of 
domg so 

Mendel made many expenments wito 
plants m the beautiful gardens of ha 
monastery, and, m the end, he 1°™“ 
out ways of growing better and better 
plants He discovered certam things 
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another one elsewhere, and this work 
took up so much of Mendel’s tune that 
he was not able to go on with his 
wonderful expenments 
The word " Mendehsm is now used 
regarding of the laws of breeding and 
descent discovered by this great man 
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raCHAEL FARADAY LECTURING AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION*"*®'" 
The Royal Institution, in Albemarle Street. London, has been the scene of lectnres on scientific 
subjects for 130 years, but none of the lectures delivered there has attracted more enthusiastic 
audiences than those of Michael Faraday, the great English chemist and electrician The 
picture seen above shows among Faraday’s listeners the Prince Consort, who is facing the 
lecturer. The subject of Faraday’s discourse on this jiarlicular occasion was evidently chemistry 


W E are so used to seeing things 
worked by electncity in mod- 
em times that many of us but 
seldom stop to consider what a very 
wonderful force electricity really is In 
days gone by, however, clever men 
worked very hard and thought deeply, 
so that they might be able to under- 
stand as much as possible about the 
wonderful force of electncity, and in 
order, too, that they might be able to 
invent machines which would work by 
electncity 

One of the first men to think a 
great deal about the subject of elec- 
tncity was a very famous Araencan 
statesman named Benjamm Franklin 
For a long time Franldin had thought 
that the hghtning which flashes through 
the sky so vividly in thundery weather 
IS ready a form of electncity, but 
he had not been able to show that 
this IS so. One day, however, when 
Franklin was walking along a country 
road he sa%v a boy flying a kite At 
once a new idea came into Frankhn’s 


mmd He would fly a kite also, but he 
would fly the kite up mto a thunder- 
cloud to see if he could collect any 
electriaty from the cloud 

In the Thunder Clouds. 

So Franklin made a large kite for 
himself, and on the very next thun- 
dery day he went out mto the ram and 
flew his kite mto the thunderclouds 
He had made also a special kind of 
bottle for codectang electncity, and he 
fastened this to the end of the kite- 
strmg You may imagine his dehght 
Avhen, after he had flown his kite for a 
few minutes, he found that the bottle 
was fud of electncity which had poured 
down from the clouds along the stnng 
of the kite. Frankhn was able to draw 
large sparks of electncity from the 
bottle, and m this way he showed men 
that lightning flashes are m reality 
huge electrical sparks 

Another very famous electncal ex- 
perimenter vras a man called Lmgi 
AloisioGalvani. One day, while he was 


ELECTRICITY AND A FROG 
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cutting up some dead frogs m his labora- 
tory lie noticed that the frogs jumped 
whenever he put his knives into 
in a certam way. " This,” said Gal- 
vatu, '* must be caused by the electri- 
city in the frogs ” 

He was wrong here, however, and 
another great electrician, named 
Alessandro Volta, showed that it was not 
any electncity m the frogs which made 
them jump when Galvam put his kmves 
into them, but that the dectricity was 
made when the two kmves (which were 
of different metals) touched each other. 

Volta proved that this must be so 
because he made a httle mstrument 
which he called a “ Pile,” and which 
consisted of a lot of copper plates havmg 
between them plates of zmc, each of 
the pans of plates having a piece of 
cloth moistened with acid placed be- 
tween them He then fastened a wire 
to the bottom plate of the " pile ” and 
another wire to the top plate, and when 
he touched the other ends of the wire 
together he found that they made an 
electnc spark. 

The First Electric Battery. 

In this way Volta made the first 
electnc battery. Very quickly he found 
out ways of making better and more 
powerful batteries for producing elec- 
tncity. Nowadays, of course, dectnc 
battenes are very common articles, but 
that IS how they were first made. 

There was a Damsh professor, called 
Chnstian Oersted, who was very m- 
terested m the wonderful discoveries 
which men like Galvam and Volta had 
made. He thought that there rmght 
be some connection between electna^ 
and magnetism, and, after makmg 
experiments, he found that this was 
the case In one of his experiments he 
placed a wire near an ordmary magnetic 
compass, and when he sent a current of 
electncity through the wire he found 
that the compass needle moved. 

Perhaps this may not seem much of a 
discovery to read about, but, neverthe- 
less, it was a very important one mdeed. 


because when men saw that an electric 
current flowmg through a uire would 
move a compass needle, they began to 
mvent telegraphs and many other kinds 
of useful electncal instruments in which 
a current of electncity flowmg through 
a wire is made to move thmgs. 

Another very dever man who experi- 
mented m ffie science of dectncity was 
called Andr6 Mane Ampere He found 
out many wonderful thmgs about the 
way m which electncity flows through 
ivires, and he showed that, when an 
electnc current is made to flow through 
a coil of wire, the ivire coil acts just hke 
a magnet 

Volts and Amperes 

Nowadays these clever men who 
found out so many useful thmgs about 
electncity are remembered in a very 
good way. When men measme elec- 
tncity m our tunes they measure it in 
*' Volts ” and '' Amperes,” the word 
Volt, as you will see, bemg m memoiy 
of the famous electncian Volta, and 
the word Ampere bemg spoken m 
remembrance of Andre Mane Ampde 

Michael Faraday is the name of the 
greatest electncal experimenter who 
ever hved, and many of the wonderful 
electncal machmes which are used 
nowadays were first foimd out by him 

Faraday was very poor when he was 
a boy His father was a blacksrmth, 
and he could not afford to give Faraday 
a good education, so he apprenticed his 
son to a bookbinder. 


amed from his Work 
Faraday, therefore, went to be a 
lokbmder, but during his work he 
ad many of the learned books which 
• had to bmd, and m that way he 
gan to gam knowledge for himseU. 
One day, a gentleman walked into 
e shop m which Faraday was eih 
Lged, and he was rather surpnsed 
see young Faraday reading a 
lentific book, because in those tun® 
ost young apprentices were not able 
read at aU. The visitor asked Fara- 



the first electrical battery 
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day some questions, and found that 
he knew many thmgs about chemistry 
and electncity. Also. Faraday told him 
that he had built a tiny laboratory for 
himself at home m which he made 
experiments after his long business 
hours were over 

These thmgs pleased the gentleman 
so much that he gave Faraday four 
tickets for the lectures which were then 
bemg given m London by the great 
saentist of the day. Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Nothmg could have pleased young 
Faraday more than to be given the 
tickets for the lectures. He went to 
every one of them and when they were 
over he showed the notes which he had 


token to Sur Humphry Davy Sir 
Humphry was so struck with the 
excellent way in which Faraday had 
made the notes that very soon after- 
wards he appomted Faraday his assist- 
ant m his own laboratory 

At first Faraday washed out bottles 
and tubes m Sir Humphry Davy’s 
laboratory, and then he was allowed 
to assist Sir Humphry m Ins expen- 
ments But, httle by httle, Faraday 
began to make experiments for him- 
self, and m time he became even more 
famous at making experiments than 
Su Humphry Davy had been hnnself. 

Faraday, in his laboratory, found 
out more useful things about electnaty 
than anybody else had done He dis- 



” TA« Tim«s " 


AN HISTORIC MAGNET 

•nungs that have been used by great men acquire a special 
interlst This very crude electro-magnet is treasured berause 
it was made for Faraday, in 1845, for some of his famous 
experiments The photograph 'ile^ly enwgh th^ 

m those days the construction of electro-magnets was in its 
early infancy. 


-1 covered how to make 
( electncity turn wheels 
round, and this gave 
' other men ideas as to 
I how electnc motors 
* could be made which 
i would be able to be 
i used instead of steam 
I engines for working 
1 machmery 

! When Faraday Lectured 
, Then, again, Fara- 

day found out a way 
' of makmg electncity 
simply by taming a 
; bundle of wires be- 
tween two ma^ets 
Other clever men took 
up this idea also, and 
m time big dynamos 
' were mvented for mak- 
\ mg large quantities of 
; electnaty. 
i AU the fashionable 

j men and women m 
London went to hear 
,j Faraday lecture about 
the many wonderful 
things which he had 
found out, and when 
he had finished speak- 
mg about them the 
people wanted to hear 



A GREAT MASTER AND A GREATER PUPIL 



Spccxally drawn for th »s work 


This picture shows us Michad Faraday working mu ih^roSts of a 

Da^, the great chemist, who ’^een stand^g b^nd him e^am^^ 

Like many another great man, Fariiday had t years have passed sinre Fa y 

his death he had reached the on between electricity and magnetism 

greatest disco\ ery— the true reiation^oe 
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more and more, for they never became 
tired of his lectures 
Faraday loved boys and girls and he 
was always very kind to them He 
had a little niece whom he used to take 
into his great laboratory There he 
would show her all kinds of pretty 
experiments, and sometimes he would 
even allow her to make simple httle 
experiments for herself You would 
hardly have thought that such a great 
man could have found tune to play with 
boys and girls, but Faraday never for- 
got that he had been a boy himself, 
and so he was always very good and 
kind to all the children he knew 


and electricity are veiy nearly the same 
thmg 

Clerk Maxwell told men that at some 
future time they would actually be able 
to make electncal vibrations for them- 
selves and to send these from place to 
place, just as rays of hght can be sent 
here and there, and it was not very 
long afterwards that the words of this 
very clever Scotsman came true 

The Man Who Foretold Wireless. 

Nowadays men send electncal 
vibrations to all parts of the world We 
call these vibrations which they make 
and send out " Wireless," and so you 


In our own time huge electnc 
dynamos make electnaty for us They 
give us powerful electnc currents which 
light up our homes They dnve the 
complicated machinery of factones, 
and they even heat up our fires and 
furnaces Electnc cars run m our 
streets and we take them for granted 
All these wonderful things which elec- 
tncity does for us, however, were first 
brought about by Faraday’s experi- 
ments He was, mdeed, a great and 
a clever man, and his name will be 
remembered for many years to come 

James Clerk Maxwell. 

A very clever Scotsman, named James 
Clerk Maxwell, was very mterested m 
the subject of electricity, because he 
had read all about the many wonderful 
discoveries which the great Michad 
Faraday had made Now, although 
Faraday made so many discovenes 
about electncity, he did not explain the 
reason for them, so Clerk Maxwell took 
upon himself the work of explainmg 
the reasons for the wonderful things 
which Faraday had found out about 

OM^^^of the greatest things wWch 
Clerk Maxwell found out was that elec- 
tncity and hght are very similar Light 

rays are made up of vibrations in space, 
and Clerk MaxweU discovered that 
electric force was also made up of 
vibrations Therefore, be said, hght 


will see that Clerk Maxwell really fore- 
told some of the many wonderful things 
connected with wireless, of which we 
are witnesses to-day 
Perhaps yon will think that James 
Clerk Maxwell was rather a duU and 
nninterestmg sort of man for thinkmg 
about these difficult things, but such 
was not the case, for a jollier and a 
kmder man than Maxwell was would be 
hard to find 

Clerk Maxwell loved children, and he 
used to give them ndes on his horses 
He would make his favounte horse per- 
form tricks to amuse his young friends, 
and he would do many other things to 
please the boys and girls whom he 
toew. 

His Dog "Toby.” 

This clever Scotsman was also very 
fond of dogs He had many of them, 
but his favounte dog was called 
" Toby,” and Clerk Maxwell often used 
to take Toby into his laboratory to 
watch him making expe^ente. bo 
you see. Clerk Maxwell, although he was 
so extremely clever, was certainly any- 
thing but a dull kmd of a man 

Another famous man who found out 
many wonderful things about elec- 
taS was named Wilham Thora^n- 
It would take pagra and 

down aU the wonders wIuA Thomson 

discovered about 

showed men how to lay cables 




Ihis Grand Old Man of electrical science. Lord Kehin whose btirjSBSn 

life as plain William Thomson fhe field of electrical 

TTelvin of T^args, in recognition of the great work that he had done in « , iv,- Tnirror 

science Among the scores of things indented hy him may be cables 

galvanometer and siphon recorder, used for recei\ ing message sent E , “ . 

and his improved magnetic ship s compass (on which he is sc SI 
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bottom of the sea so that telegraph 
messages could be sent through them. 
In this way he helped to lay a cable 
over 2,000 miles long, from the British 
Isles to Amenca, smd he mvented a 
special kmd of instrument for readmg 
these telegraph messages. This mstru- 
ment consisted of a tmy mirror whidi 
was moved about under the influence 
of the electric current, and men found 
it very easy to tell when the mirror 
moved because it reflected a spot of 
light on to a screen People say that 
Thomson first got the idea of making 
this instrument by noticing how his 
eyeglass reflected the rays of the sun 
when it dangled in front of his coat, but 
whether this httle story is true or not 
IS very hard to say. 


Thomson told us many other won- 
derful thmgs about electncity. He 
said that nearly everything consists of 
electncity m one form or another. He 
told US how old the earth is He m- 
vented a special kind of magnetic com- 
pass for the use of ships at sea; he 
showed sailors how to measure the 
depth of the oceans, and he did many 
other wonderful thmgs besides 
Queen Victoria made Thomson a 
lord, and he took the title of Lord 
Kelvm That is the name by which he 
is known nowadays. 

Wonderful Tubes which make X-Rays. 

Still another famous man of this tune 
was Sir W illiam Crookes Crookes was 
a chemist as well as a great electnaan, 
and he discovered a new metal 



SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 
This great English experimenter in electrical and 
chemiSl matters is famcras for his 
nature of electrical discharges through the mterior 
of glass tubes entnely exhausted of air 
tioM paved the way for 


which he called " Thalhum " 
He madeglass tubes from which 
he took out all the an, and then 
he passed acurrent of electnaty 
through these tubes He found 

thatwhenhedid this the tubes ht 


ip and sometimes glowed very 
inghtly m different colours 
ilen use some of the electrical 
tubes which Sir Wilham Crookes 
hvented for makmgtheflashing 
idvertisement signs which we 
see nowadays m every big city 
There was another thmg 
to which Sir Wilham Crookes 
experiments with his electn^l 
tubes led This was the 
discovery of the wonderful 
X-rays which doctors use so 
much for looking into our 
bodies. Although Sir Wilham 
Crookes hunself did not ms- 
cover the X-rays, anoAer 
clever and famous man, rr<> 
fessorRbntgen by name, found 
these rays out while 
menting with a specid kind of 
electrical tube whi^ he had 
made, and he used this tube for 
manufacturing wond^l 

X-rays which enable us to see 
the bones in people s bodies 
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'^‘•^ctricityanditsdisoovemks 

Wireless, or" Radio,” 


as some people term 
vt, is one of the most 
wonderful things which 
men of science have 
ever found out. They 
did not invent it m a 
day however, for it has 
taken many years of 
constant development 
for wireless to become 
as perfect as it is at the 
present time 
If we have already 
read the stories of the 
other great electrical 
inventors, we shall 
remember that a very 
cleverScotsm an, named 
Clerk Maxwell, told men 
that they would in 
time be able to send out 
olcctncal vibrations or 
waves which would 
travel through the air 
to distant places 
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A MYSTERIOUS LITTLE MOTOR 
This little dcMcc, 'nhich may sometimes be seen re\olMng m a 
sunny shop tsmdow* is called a radiometer It xias imeatcd 
bj Sir Wilham Croohes Four metal ^ ancs, silvered on one side 
and blackened on the other, arc mounted on \ spindle inside a 
bulb from 'which air has been almost completely exliausted 
When exposed to light or heat the vanes re\ oh e bright sides 
Icadmg, showing motion caused by hght 


Making Electric Waves. 

Well, about the first 
man who ever made 
these electric waves or 
vibrations was a young 
professor named Hcin- 
nch Hertz. Hertz 
made experiments w ith 
elcctnc sparks, and he 
found that every time 
he made a spark it 
caused electric waves 
to travel outwards from 
it. He found out a 
means of showing the 
presence of these waves, but he could 
not make his elcctnc waves travel for 
more than a few yards 
Other people began to grow interested 
in these new elcctnc waves or vibra- 
tions which Hertz had discovered, and 
not many years later a very clever 
young Italian read about them 
and began to make experiments on 
them for himself. The name of this 


young man was Gughehno Marconi. 
Everybody has heard about Marconi, 
for he was the first man to make wire- 
less of practical use. 

At the time of our story Marcom 
was hardly more than a grown-up boy, 
and he made experiments in his father's 
garden in Italy m order to see whether 
he could send out electnc waves. He 
placed a high pole m the garden, 
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and from the top of this pole he fixed a 
wire reaching to the ground. The lower 
end of the wire be fastened to his electri- 
cal machine, winch he knew would make 
electnc waves. When he had done this 
he set the machme to work, and he 
found that the electnc pulses or vibra- 
tions set up by it in the long wire 
attached to the pole created ether 
waves able to travel through space on 
their own account. 

Marcom at once saw that he could 
telegraph by means of these waves, and 
he succeeded in sending messages for a 
distance of miles 

Then, with this wonderful new dis- 
covery in his nund, he came to England 
and made experiments in this country. 
First he sent his new wireless messages 


over Sahsbury Flam. Then he sent 
them across the Bristol Channel, and 
next from England to France Finally, 
he was able to send perfectly clear 
messages by means of his wonderful 
new system across the Atlantic Ocean 
from England to America 

Sir Oliver Lodge and his Famous Invention 
Other clever men were mterested in 
the new science of wireless also That 
very famous scientist, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, was one of these men He 
was a professor at that time, and even 
when Marconi was busily engaged in 
experiments Professor Lodge was also 
trymg to find out ways of making 
Wireless possible In the end Lodge 
found out a marvellous way m which 



THE WIZABD OF WIRELESS 

Every reader will know by name, if not S^at Gi^ le 

w«Tre^a amarqness byMnBml929 for^h,ewo^uUnv^^^ f ^ 

telegraphy and telephony This pic^re igg b-iongs the credit of having developed 
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THE STEA5I YACHT ELETTRA Ctvmpra, 

n*ia IS a view of the gracefal vessel used by Sesatorc G IbiTatm in the carrying oat of many 
^mnmeats m radio telegraphy and telephony* espcaally " beam or direSTonal wireless 
Frobably no other \essel In the world contains so complete an equipment of wireless apparatus 
of alt sorts for Tecciviog and transmitting* and for wainng dehcate tests 


wireless messages could be sorted <%t 
so that one witness station could signal 
to another station without its messages 
getting mixed up with those coming 
irom a third station. Professor Lodge 
called this sorting-out of the wireless 
messages the *' tuning ” of the receiver, 
and when we turn the various knobs on 
our %vireless sets at the present day we 
" tune ” the receiver so that it will sort 
out the mu^c or speech of the station 
to which we desire to listen from all the 
others. 

In the times mentioned above, how- 
ever, men could not talk by wireless ; 
they coidd only send messages in 
dots and dashes A few years after- 
wards a famous London professor, 
who is now Sir John Ambrose Flyning, 
invented the litUe glass bulbs which we 
have in most of our vrircless sets at the 
present day, and which are called 
" valves " Clever American scientists 
made better valves still, and they found 
that not only could fliey send wireless 
messages by means of them, but that 


they could actually talk by wireless as 

wdL 

Talking by Wireless. 

During the Great War our soldiers 
used wireless a great deal for sending 
messages from one place to another, 
and for enabling men up m aeroplanes 
to talk with men on the ground. 

After the war was over big wireless 
stations were built to send wireless mes- 
sages m speech or music to anyone who 
wanted to listen to them and w ho bad a 
wireless receiving set for that purpose 
These big wireless stations are now 
called " Broadcasting " stations. 

That, in short, is the fascinating 
story of how ivirdess, as we know it 
now, came to be invented. Wireless is a 
great and wonderful thing, andwhenwe 
realise the great amount of pleasure and 
enjoyment which it gives us we ought 
to remember the remarkably dever 
men, sudi as Marconi and Sir Ohver 
Lodge, who spent so mudi of their 
hves in making wireless possible. 





A PHILOSOPHER AKD HIS PERSECUTORS ]amair,u> 

Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) the great philosopher, was 3 Jew by birth, but his studies made 
him give up the Jewish faith and dress, and even his Jewish name, which he changed to 
Benedictus This drew down on him the hatred of other Jews m Amsterdam, where be lived 
They insulted him. as our picture shows, and offered him violence When at last he was 
attacked by a would-be assassin with a dagger he left his native city 

A bout the time at which many men Spinoza had what people call a 
great men were finding out things " scientific mmd ’’ That is to say, he 
about the forces of Nature, other was trained in the sciences of his day. 
famous thmkers were trymg to discover He knew mathematics, and he knew 
still more important things about men’s how to think thmgs out for himseh 
souls and their minds And so he tried to find out all about the 

One of these great thmkers was a man workings of men’s minds m the same 
called Baruch Spmoza Spmoza was a way as one would try to solve a very 
Hebrew He hved m Holland, but, as difficult problem m arithmetic 
he grew up, he began to disbeheve m Spinoza did not try to ad^se men 
the Tewidi faith Neither didhebeheve what to do He did not say they 
completely m the Christian faith, like should do this, or that they should do 
most other men did. ttat He simply toed to understod 

the reasons for men s actions , and, uom 
His Saentific Mind. their actions, he tried to get to know 

Spinoza, for a time, made his hvmg something about souls of men 
by making lenses for telescopes and Agam, Spmoza tried t g 
otter mstniments. While he worked see how great and good God is H 
awav at his lens-makmg he thought said that men and women can only b 
dl^y about the souls Ind mmds%f truly happy when ttey know God, and 





SOME FAMOUS THINKERS 


he did his best also to discover the real 
meaning of that never-ending state of 
things which we call eternity All of 
which, as you will agree, are very 
difficult matters to think clearly about 
There was another man, too, who 
was interested m the workings of men’s 
nunds He was an Englishman named 
John Locke Locke looked at the 
vanous workings of men’s minds m 
much the same way as an engmeer 
would examme the parts of a machine 
In other words, John Locke was a 
very practical sort of man He found 
out many useful thmgs about the 
reasons for the conduct and be- 
haviour of men and women, and he 
wrote a very famous book on the sub- 
ject. Although some of the things 
which Locke said were not very true, 
he showed us that we all have to use our 
brains, and that we can generally do so 
to the best advantage by reasonmg out 
carefully the things that we see or come 
m contact wth, or, in other words, the 


quarrelled very greatly over this dis- 
covery because they wanted all the 
honour of the discovery to go to their 
particular side However, the quarrel 
was settled, so that everybody was 
satisfied m the end. 

Kant and Adam Smith 

One of the greatest thinkers about the 
souls and mmds of men and women was 
a German professor named Immanuel 
Eant You would hardly have taken 
Kant to be a great man if you had seen 
him, because he was very small and his 
body was crooked But he had a fine, 
noble head, and he ivas always very 
kind, merry and cheerful 

Every day of the year Immanuel 
Kant rose from his bed at about five 
o'clock m the mormng He would 
then settle himself down to study for the 
mornmg, after which he would go for 
his dinner at a restaurant in the town 
where he lived The people of the 
town knew Kant well, and they liked 


thmgs that we expeneiice 
There was still another very deep 
thinker m matters such as these His 
name was Gottfned Wilhelm Leibnitz 
He was a German, and even when a 
boy, he set himself to study questions 
which the average boy would think far 
too dry and bonng to be looked at 
When he was only fifteen he went 
to the University, and there he studied 
Law, Chemistry, Rehgion, Mathe- 
matics, and all sorts of other things 

A Discovery and a Quarrel 

Leibnitz, hke Spinoza, had a 
" scientific mind," and he used it vey 
greatly in his study of mankmd In ad- 
dition to this work, he found out many 
facts about the vanous forces of Nature 
He made, too, valuable mathemaUcal 
discovenes, and he showed mra how 
they could solve difficult problems m 
figures by methods vhich had never 
bten thought of before Our mvn Sir 
Isaac Newton made the same discove^ 
at about the same tune, and &e fnends 
of Newton and the friends of Leibmtz 



Jtnehsifs 


the greatest of modern 

PHILOSOPHERS 

ImmaMd Kaat, a Gannan jbo m the 
eighteanth century, had an f 
smaU body, but the brain of a menial giant 
His ■■ Critique of Pure Reason is one of the 
world’s greatest booKs 
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so much to hear him talk that they 
used to crowd around the door of the 
restaurant when Kant was having his 
midday meal On account of this, Kant 
had very often to change the restaurant 
at whidi he dined For, although he 
was fond of good company, he did not 
hke to be stared at, as we can all very 
well understand. 


many millions of years ago out of great 
luminous clouds of gas which astrono- 
mers call “ nebulffi " Another astrono- 
mer of the time, named Pierre Simon 
Laplace, thought the same thing, also, 
and, by means of his telescopes, he 
looked at some of the clouds of gas 
which can be seen far away m the 
heavens 


Ideas from Within. 

The things which Immanuel Kant 
thought about and which he taught to 
his pupils were all very fine You will 
remember that the great English 
thinker, John Locke, thought that a 
man's mind was pretty much the same 
as an engine, and that it would only 
work when ideas were given to it from 
outside Kant, however, said that 
this was not true. He said that our 


And now we turn to another very 
mteresting man who was a Scotsman 
named Adam Smith Adam Smith 
lived at a time when men, after 
inventing many wonderful machines 
and other things, were beginning to 
make goods m large quantities 
and to sell them to people in other 
countries This clever Scotsman was 
interested m the workings of men’s 
minds, but m a way different from that 
m which Immanuel Kant and the other 


minds will work from ideas which come 
from inside us 

For instance, Kant said that no one 
had ever seen the great Majesty of God 

Our ideas of God, therefore, must 
come from tnside our minds The 
things outside us, that is to say, the 
world round about us, make up one 
kmd of world which we call the physical 
world, but there is another world 
inside ourselves which we call the 
moral world, and it is the force of this 
world withm us which makes us try to 
understand about God, and goodness, 
and so forth. 

Kant taught that it is very silly for 
any person not to believe m God, for he 
said that no man would ever be able 
to understand everything Indeed, he 
said, we cannot even think of the 
wonderful thmgs which are on the 
earth, and m the skies, without thinking 
of the Creator of them. Who is God, and 
Who alone is capable of understandmg 
every thmg. 

From Clouds of Gas. 

Still, Kant tned to understand as 
many things as he could. One of the 
great ideas which he put forward w^ 
that the sun and the stars were made 


great thinkers had been interested in 
men’s minds and actions In short, 
Adam Smith studied the actions of 
men in buymg and selhng from one 
another, and he wrote a big hook on 
the matter which he called. "The 
Wealth of Nations ’’ This hook made 
men think a great deal about their 
ways of trading 

Out m His Nightgown 

Like many other great men, Adam 
Smith was at tunes very absent- 
minded, because he was always think- 
ing about very complicated matters 
One Sunday morning, the story tells us, 
he awoke from his sleep, and, dressed 
only in his nightgown, went down 
into his private garden to bask m the 
early morning sunshine He quickly 
began to think very deeply over certain 
problems Then, without reahsing that 
he was only dressed m his nightgown, 
he began to walk about his 
He went out at the gate and walked 
along the road, all the tmmttonfang 
very deeply It was not, mdeed, until 
he found himself in the streets of tte 
next town, some twelve 
that he discovered that he had notog 
on but his nightgown The_ church 



AN AWKWARD INCIDENT 



"Ijp 1.^- fw 


SPicxdly drxsn Jcr xmrh 

Like another great thinker, Sir Isaac Kewton, Adam Smith, author of ** The Wealth of Nations/' 
wastL very absent-minded man One morning ho rose from his bed and strolled out, clad only 
in his nightgown He had walked twehc miles into a neighbouring tow*n before he suddenly 
became aware of his e\trcmcl> light and unsuitable attire Our artist pictures his dxsma> 

on making the disco\ cr} 
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bells were ringing and the people were 
all going to worship, and there was old 
Adam Smith m his nightgown, almost 
in the middle of the road, and lookmg, 
as we may well imagme, very mudi 
ashamed of himself However, he 
managed to seek refuge m a fnend’s 
house, and there to borrow a suit of 
clothes m which to walk home. 

John Stuart Mill. 

When England first became a great 
znanufactunng nation the people who 
worked in the mills and factones were 
very .unhappy, for they were badly 
treated by the masters of the mills 
After a time, however, they began to 
stick up for themsdves They made 
their masters give them regular hoh- 
days. They tried also to educate them- 
selves a httle, and when they gained 
knowledge in this way they began to 
get Members of Parhament to take an 
mterest in their hves 

There hved in this country a very 
famous man named John Stuart MiU, 
who spent most of his hfe in trying to 
find out ways of making people happy 
and contented It was a very difiicult 
f hing to do, however, because the con- 
ditions under which the people worked 
and hved could only be changed by 
Acts of Parhament. 

Itnproving the Conditions 

Now, Mill saw that aU thinking men 
took a great deal of notice of what men 
of science said, and therefore he tned 
to make the methods of governing the 
country into a science as well, so that, 
as he thought, the working people in the 
country would be governed and looked 
after m the proper way. 

Mill wrote a long book on the science 
of government, but many of the coui^ 
try’s leadmg men would not agree with 
the things he said. And so, m this 
respect, he failed to make people very 
much happier than they were. 

Still, m other ways. Mill was able to 
improve the conditions of the wortong 

people. He tned to teach them to think 


clearly. He told them that they could 
only make them hves happier and 
nobler by educating themselves more 
and by sendmg men to Parhament to 
look after their mterests In tins way 
MiU succeeded m improving the hves 
of the poor people, but, nevertheless, it 
took hnn a very long time to do so. 

John Ruskin. 

There was another man who tned to 
make people happier than they were, 
but he went about the task m a rather 
different way. His name was John 
Ruskm, and he tned to teach people 
how to admire all the beautiful thmgs 
which are to be seen m pamtmgs, in 
fine buildings, and m other works of art 
Ruskm wrote many books telhng people 
how they ought to find much happmess 
m admiring beautiful thmgs He said 
that it was the ughness of factones 
which helped to make people unhappy 
For, he declared, factones are built 
prmcipally to make gold for nch men, 
and gold is of very httle value in itself 

Drowned by His Wealth 
Ruskin wrote a book m which he told 
a story about gold, and of how httle 
use it IS when there is nothing else 
A nch man was once shipwre'cked, said 
Ruskin, and when putting a lifebelt 
round himself he fastened ^ bis gold 
to it as well. Of course the hfebelt 
could not support the weight of the 
gold, and therefore it saiik, and the nch 
man was drowned 

Ruskm said that everybody should 
work for the sake of working, and not 
for the sake of making money men 
he was a famous professor at Oxford he 
once took his students on to the road- 
side, and made them break stonffi for 
many hours so that they could learn 
what hard work was like. 

Although there are many people at 
the present tune who do not agree wim 
Ruskin’s ideas, we are gradually co™”6 
round to some of 

modem times men are begmnmg to see 
that ugly thmgs reaUy do cause a great 
deal of unhappmess to people 



SCIENTISTS OF OUR OWN TIME 



THE FIRST GREAT WOMAN SCIENTIST 
Madame Cane, the Polish wife of a Frenchman, Professor Cane, of Pans, shares with her husband 
the honour of discovering the marvclloos element named by them radium Their great dis- 
covery was made in 1898 This photograph shows us Madame Cune in her laboratory at me 
Sorbonne. Fansi where she succeeded her husb&nd as Professor of Cbenustiy after has death 


M ost of the individuals who 
have made great discoveries in 
science have been men, but, 
nevertheless, one of the most wonderful 
substances which have ever been 
found out tvas first discovered by a 
woman. A Pole by birth, this very 
clever woman married a French 
scientist, Pierre Curie, and they worked 
together in the same laboratory 
The wonderful and mystenous sub- 
stance which Madame Cune and her 
husband discovered is called Radium 
We hear a great deal about radium 
nowadays, for it is so much used by 
doctors for helping to cure suffermg 
people 

On a Pin’s Head 

It was not many years after the X- 
rays had been discovered that Madame 
Cune found that a strange mmeral 
seemed also to give ofi X-rays, because 


It was possible to take photographs of 
small things by the rays given ofi from 
this mmeral just as photographs could 
be taken by means of X-rajre So 
Madame Cune and her husband got 
together as much of this remarkable 
mineral (which is called *' pitchblende ) 
as they could , and, after much work, 
they managed to extract from it a 
tiny quantity of an entirely nevv 
substance which they called “ radium 
The amount of radium which they got 
was very small indeed , in fact, you 
could almost have placed it on a pm s 
head Still, they found this new 
substance, radium, to be a 
wonderful article, and they quickly 
became famous for their discovery of it 
There is a very well-known professor 
who IS now at Cambridge Univasitv 
His name is Sir Ernest Rutherforo, 
and he was the first to find out why 
radium did so many strange things. 
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But Sir Ernest Rutherford has done 
more things than this. He has told 
us all about atoms and what 
they are made of ; and, together with 
another very clever scientist named Sir 
J. J Thomson, he has been able to 
break up many atoms, and to measure 
their sizes, and also to teD us many 
strange and wonderful things about 
electncity 

. Another famous man was Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, who died a few years ago. 
He discovered no fewer than five gases 
m air, and these gases had never been 
known before. This was a very clever 
thmg to do. because all these gases are 
perfectly invisible and they have not 
any sm^ or taste What is more, they 
are only present m very small amounts 


in the air, so that Sir William Ramsay 
showed himself to be very clever 
m findmg them out Nowadays, some 
of the strange gases which Sir William 
Ramsay discovered are put mto 
tubes of many different shapes and a 
current of electncity is passed through 
them. When this is done the gases glow 
in wonderfully bright colours and light 
up the whole of the tubes 

A Clever Father and Son. 

Two of the most famous scientists of 
our time are Sir Wdham Bragg and his 
son. Professor W.L Bragg SirWiUiain 
Bragg lives m London, whilst 
Professor W L Bragg teaches stu- 
dents at the University of Manchester 
Both these men are very clever indeed. 



SCIENTISTS OF OUR OWN TIME 


They have 
shown how the 
atoms inside 
crystals can be 
seen, and they 
have found out 
also how the 
atoms of sub 
stances nearly 
always range 
themselves up in 
such a way as to 
form crystals 
Perhaps all 
this may not 
seem to be very 
important at 
first hearing, but 
these things 
which Sir 
William Bragg 
and his clever 
son. Professor 
W. L Bragg, 
have found out 
about crystals 
and the atoms 
of which they 
are made up are 
really very im- 
portant indeed, 
because they 
showusjustwhy 
some substances 
are easy to break 
and why others 
are not These 
discoveries also 
tell us many 
things about 



- _ J antes s Press 

A DISCOVERER OF NEW GASES 


chemistry which we did not know 

before „ 

Sometimes Sir William Bragg gives 
lectures to boys and girls of all a^, 
and he shows them many wonderful 
expenments with all sorts of thmgs 
He tells people things about the won- 
ders of science over the wireless as weU, 

so perhaps you yourself may have 

heard him speak about these thmgs 
All the year through his son, Profe^r 
W L Bragg, works in his wonderful 


laboratory at the University of 5Ian- 
chester. findmg out new things about 
crystals and how they are made, so you 
may be sure that in future times both 
Sir William Bragg and Profpsor Bragg 
will make many more wonderful scien- 
tific discoveries 

Professor Einstein. 

If you hved m Germany and knew 
many famous people there, you might, 
perhaps, call at the house of a very 
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clever professor and find hun playing 
the violin as if nothing else m the world 
mattered to hun but his music The 
person referred to is the famous Pro- 
fessor Albert Emstem, who is certainly 
one of the cleverest men whom the 
world has ever known 
Yet, to look at, and more particu- 
larly to speak to, you would find Pro- 
fessor Emstem ]ust like any other 
professor He would, perhaps, play 
his viohn to you, and he might also 
show you his books and pictures so 
that you would very qmckly feel qmte 
at home with him Still, despite all 
these things, you would be m the pre- 
sence of the most famous scientist of 
our time 

Professor Emstem, by his many dis- 
coveries, has made men think of things 
that they never thought of before The 
thmgs which he has found out are not 
easy to explam Indeed, many grown- 
up people find it difficult to understand 
t horn thoroughly This is because Pro- 
fessor Einstein's discoveries about mea- 
surements and space and time, and also 
about the earth and the stars, can only 
be explained fully by means of mathe- 
matics. 

The Thmgs which Einstein tells us. 

Some scientists say that Professor 
Emstem has turned the world of know- 
ledge upside down Perhaps this may 
be true in some respects For 
instance, Emstem says that the 
things which geometry books teach 
us about hnes, triangles, squares, arcles, 
and so on, are all wrong They do not 
seem wrong to us, of course, because we 
live m a world which is full of square, 
round, and other solid objects 
Professor Emstem tells us by his dis- 
coveries in mathematics that if we 
could get away from our present world 
we might be able to see thmgs dif- 
ferently; and that in such a case we 
might, fot instance, find that a square 
had not four sides which are all equal in 
length, or, again, that a straight Ime is 
the shortest distance between two 


given points, as the geometry books 
tdl us it IS 

Professor Emstem has found out 
many other strange and cunous things. 
For example, he has discovered that 
light rays do not always go m straight 
lines as we thought they did, but that 
when they pass near a heavy object 
they are bent nearer to that object 
Scientists found this to be true in a 
very strange way, as we shall see from 
the following Story : 

A Story of the Stars. 

When there is an eclipse of the sun 
the sky goes almost black, and very 
often the stars can be seen shining 
brightly Astronomers can calculate the 
exact position of any well-known star 
m the sky at any particular time, so 
they calcffiated the position of several 
stars which they knew would be seen 
near the sun m the sky at the time of 
the sun’s eclipse. They then took 
photographs of the stars near the sun 
at the tune of the eclipse, and they 
found that the stars on the photographs 
were not quite m the position which 
they calculated them to be The stars 
m the photographs seemed, m fact, to 
have moved a httle nearer the sun. 

This discovery showed that Emstem 
was right when he said that hght rays 
can be bent when they pass near to a 
heavy object The hght rays from the 
distant stars, m passmg close to the 
sun. had been bent slightly out of their 
track by it, and, therefore, m the photo- 
graphs the stars appeared to be nearer 
to the sun than they really were 

A very famous astronomer who 
helped to make these discoveries is Sir 

Arthurs Eddmgton ' 

man. and Professor of Astronomy 
at Cambridge University It woidd 

be hard to find a cleverer ma 

m this country, or, indeed, 

than Professor Eddjn^on. 

hplned to explam all about Eins 

wo^erful discoveries to 

has made great discoveries of his oivn, 

too. 
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CLEOPATRA ARRIVING AT TARSUS " ^ 

Tirsusisicilj on llic MnT.^ oI the Ri'crCjdnos and the birthplace ol St Pant, nho was Lnona 
heJort. liw con\ emon as Saul of Tatsus TliiUicr came Cleopatra to meet Mark Antonj , \ 05 ag- 
ing in a maracllous barge with purple «atls Aboao is a reproduction of the picture in the 
1.0111 re, Paris, painted b> the artist Claude, shoning the amial of the Eg} ptian Queen 


THE STORy OF CLEOPATRA 


C LEOPAl RA IS supposed to have 
been the most bcatUiful asoman 
who ever lived, but il you visit the 
British Museum you will see there a 
head of Cleopatra cut in marble, which 
w ill fill you w ith surprise For there is 
none of the wonderful beauty which 
made the great Ctesar and the brilliant 
Antonj’ her slaves The bust shows 
her as a handsome woman, but certainly 
not beautiful— not even pretty 

Egypt’s Queen 

Yet we know that this Egyptian 
queen fascinated every man she met 
Tlic great historian, Plutarch, says of 
her, that it was not so much her beauty, 
but her charm of manner and her 
delicious voice that made her so 
attractive 


She w'as the daughter of thethirteentli 
Ptolemy, and was only seventeen 
when, m the year 51 b c , she and her 
brother, Ptolemy XIV , became ]oint 
Kmg and Queen of Egypt She and he 
quarrelled, and slie went to Sjria and 
raised an army to fight him While she 
was busy about this, the great Roman 
Julius Casar arrived m Egjqit and 
settled the trouble witliout any outside 
help 

Cleopatra did not approve of leaving 
him to govern Egypt She got a 
friend to row her up the Nile to 
the palace where Cfesar was living, 
then to tie her up in a sack and so 
deliver her in the great man’s pre- 
sence Once she got word with the 
Roman leader she felt sure it would 
be all right, and so it was. She talked 
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him over and he became her devoted 
slave. 

Ptolemy^ Cleopatra's brother, had, 
however, no idea of taking a back 
seat, and started a war which lasted 
nine months before the unfortunate boy 
was beaten. His end was that he was 
drowned m the Nile. 

This left Cleopatra Queen of all 
Egypt, and she and Csesar celebrated 
their wedding by making a trip up the 
Nile. The royal barge had an escort 
of no fewer than 400 ships, and tliey 



CLEOPATRA, QUEEN 


mshcadcIClcopatta 

to the Greek djrnas^ rvluch ruled m Egypt 


travelled on and on up the river until 
they reached the country of the black 
men and had to turn back. 

Mark Antony Arrives. 

When they reached Alexandria they 
had news of trouble in Rome, so Ciesar 
sailed at once, taking with him Cleo- 
patra and her son Csesanon There 
she stayed until Caisar was murdered, 
when she escaped and went back to 
Egypt 

Fresh trouble was brewing Mark 
Antony arrived in Egypt 
to ask some awkward ques- 
tions as to why Cleopatra 
had aided Cassius and his 
republicans. Cleopatra 
sailed up the River Cydnus 
to meet him in a marvel- 
lous barge. Her gilded boat 
with purple sails was 
wafted over the water by 
silver oars On deck was 
Cleopatra herself in the 
guise of Aphrodite, god- 
dess of love, surrounded 
by nymphs. 

It was the Ciesar story 
all over again, and as 
Octavian said, Antony was 
" bewitched by this ac- 
cursed woman.” Antony 
gave a feast for her, said 
to be the most costly ever 
given, but Cleopatra beat 
it by dissolving a pearl of 
exceedmg great price in 
vinegar and drinking An- 
tony's health in it. Cleo- 
patra forced Antony to 
divorce his own wife, 
Octavia, and utterly to 
neglect the business of 
governing Rome. The 
strange thing is that, 
though Cleopatra was a 
long way past thirty years 
old, she was stiil as fas- 
cinating as ever, and did 
pst what she liked with 
Antony. 


W F Mansett 



THE STORY OF rTFripa-ro* 



ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


The repradueboo above a taken from the pictnrc painted by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, the 
Anglo-Dntch painter, -who -was particularly wcU-known for his renderings of historical snb)ects 
Slark Antony iias a Roman statesman, vi ho commanded a portion of the army of Julius Ciesar 
MTicn Cmsar rras murdered. Mark Antony set out for Egypt, where he came under the spell of 
Cleopatra's charms. The Romans afterwards declared war on Antony and Cleopatra 


But this sort of thing could not go 
on for ever, and when Antony flatly 
refused to return to Rome or attend to 
the business of the Empire, the Senate 
declared war on him and Cleopatra 
Tlie rival fleets, those of the Senate and 
of Antony, met at Actium, but Cleo- 
patra’s I^ptians soon had enough of 
It and began to make their escape 
Then Antony himself lost heart and 
slunk away. He and Cleopatra reached 
Alexandria together and went back to 
their foohsh feasting, while vengeance 
in the diape of Octavian and his 
legions followed them. 

Their Traitor Generals. 

Antony was prepared to fight, but 
his generals were traitors and went over 
to the young Roman leader, and Antony 
fled away to the great mausoleum or 
tomb temple which Cleopatra had 


prepared and filled with all her mar- 
vellous treasures There he stabbed 
himself and, half dead, was dragged up 
through a window by cords, to die at 
the feet of the woman who had ruined 
him. 

For a third time Cleopatra made a 
brave effort to conquer by her fasema- 
tions the new ruler of the Roman 
Empire, but Octavian was of sterner 
stuff, or perhaps years had begun to 
rob the queen of her charms At any 
rate, she failed, and havmg failed, 
decided to die rather than figure in the 
triumph of her conqueror 

Shakespeare has described her end 
in language which no writer will ever 
surpass , how she passed out of life by 
the bite of an asp, the deadly viper of 
the Egyptian sands Her lovely slaves, 
Iras and Charmian, died with her by the 
same terrible means 




JOAN OF ARC 
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THE VISION OF JOAN OF ARC ^ ^ 


This beautiful picture, reproduced from the onginal painting by the artist G W Joy, shows us 
Joan of Arc, one of the world*s most splendid women She rode in armour and earned a 
sword, though she never killed & man When night came she would sleep fully armed m the 
open and perhaps— who can tell ? — dream visions concemt^, you may be sure, with her 
beloved country, oppressed at the tune by the English 


" /HO IS your Lord ? " asked 
\A/' Robert de Baudneour, when 
* * the Maid applied to him to 
be taken to the king 
" The King of Heaven," she 
answered. Whereupon he dismissed 
her with cruel gibes, saymg that she 
should be thrashed and sent back to her 
father. Then she told him of a defeat of 
which it was only possible for him to 
learn by ordmary means six days later, 
and so greatly was he impressed that 
he took her to the kmg. 

A Woman In Annour. 

When she was admitted, the kmg 
pretended that someone else was he, 
but Joan was not deceived All 
through her bnef but marvellous career 
she proved that she was guided by 
a Higher Power than that which was 
merely mortal. 

- Joan of Arc is one of the few charac- 
ters in history who never disappomt 
you, and the more you study her the 
more you feel that enough cannot be 
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said in her praise She was a splendid 
woman, "perfectly made," says the 
old chronicler, " tall and strong. She 
bad small hands and feet Her eyes 
were soft, tender and proud, her hair 
was black, and her skm very white. 
Her voice was soft, melodious and 
deep." 

Though she rode in armour and 
carried a sword, she never killed any 
man, and at night she slept fully 
armed m the open air. H^ food was 
rarely anything but bread dipped in a 
cup of thin wine mixed with water. 

Always she longed to get back to her 
home. “ Oh 1 " she said to the Arch- 
bishop of Rheuns, " if only it would 
please my Creator that I ^ould now 
lay down my arms and serve my 
father and mother by guarding their 
flocks with my brothers, who would be 
rejoiced to see me I " 

In spite of all she did for her king 
and for France, she had few thanks 
and fewer friends. When she was 
taken prisoner by the English, the 





n F irons rt 

Vou V ill be inspired by this fine sculptured iigurc. to be seen m tlic Lu\enibourg Museum, at 
Paris, for it sho^^5 us Joan of Arc as she vras in real life rrom it \^ereceiie an impression of a 
beautiful face and one equipped with great strength Joan’s 03 cs were soft, tender and proud, 
her hair black, and her slun >cry white "We lla^c burned a saint," said an Englishman, 
when the girl saMOur of the French nation ^vas no more 
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NVHERE JOAN OF ARC WAS BORN 



Joan of Arc was bom in January, 1412, in the house here depicted, which stood in the village 
of Domrdtuy. The girl ivas really a shepherdess and her father a labourer in the fields 
Throughout the period when she was batthng for her country’s cause she longed to get back to 
this simple home Strangely enough, the venerable house was destroyed in the Great War 



The paintiug of Joan of Arc by Bastien-Lepage, here repro^ced in her 

Maid^of Prince in the garden of her childhood to^bl entranced m some 

face and the shadowy mail-clad fig;me in ^ of the same scene but 

vision which has come to her On the opposite page a second 

by another arfast depicts the vision in a difierent manner 
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THE VISION IN THE GARDEN 
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THE RELIEF OF ORLEANS 





Rtschgils 

This picture, the onginal of \\hich painted b> H Sherrer, sho\\s Joan of Arc nding tnum* 
pliantly into the C]t> of Orleans She rjghtl> claimed that her mission as from Hea'v en itself, 
and history regards the Fall of Orleans a<: being almost a miracle It as for this success that 
Joan IS know n as the '' Mini of Orleans ", as a result of it Kheims was freed from the gnp of 
the English, and Charles w ent there to be crowned, for the citj'- w as the French coronation place 
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AT A KING’S CROWNING 



Ru^gtlz 


It was for the sake of Charles that Joan of Arc fought for the rehef of Orleans from the Enghsh 
forces, and sh^had made known already that she would lead him to JRheims for his coronation It 
IS a matter of history that the girl actually stood beside the altar at the crowning of Charles YII , 
and'^e scene is illustrated in the beautiful painting reproduced above 
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Archbishop of Rheims sneeringly re- 
marked . 

" She would not heed advice, but 
acted her own pleasure ; therefore 
God has manifested that the abase- 
ment of such pnde is no matter for 
regret ” 

Before Her Judges. 

She was imprisoned at Rouen in an 
iron cage, to which she was fastened by 
chains holding her by the neck, hands 
and feet Her trial by seventy-one 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

judges, or assessors, was a brutal 
mockery Dressed in woman’s attire, 
she was taken in a cart, escorted by 
800 soldiers, to the scaffold, where she 
prayed, forgivmg all her enemies, and 
kissed a Cross which an Englishma n had 
made for her out of two pieces of 
wood 

“We are all lost,” said another 
Enghshman sadly, when her tortures 
were over, “ we have burned a saint ” 
Her martyrdom is a stain on both 
England and the country of her birth 














MARy, QUEEN OF SCOTS 





THE nSCAPn or iLVRY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
pur rcproduclion ot tlie famous picture b\ r Danbj <to be seen at the Bethnal Green Museum 
London) sho vs Marj, Queen of Scots, escaping in a small boat from Loch Lev en Castle in nhich 
she had been imprisoned nearlj a jcar Once she was free, Mara aias disappointed for onla 
a fen loialists came fotaiaird to give her tlio encouragement of their support 


M ost people seem to think that 
Mar^ , Queen of Scots, w as a slim, 
fragile beauty She was nothing 
of the sort Her figure tv as tall and 
stately, her features were large and 
rather sharp She vv as handsome rather 
than beautiful and it vv as her vv onderful 
brightness and her joj ous spirit that 
made her so popular with all who 
knew lier 

Her ejes were large and sparkling, 
her hair, when she was young, was 
golden, she had really beautiful hands , 
but her great charm, like that of Cleo- 
patra, vv as her voice We do not know 
whether Cleopatra could sing, but 
Jlaiy sang charmingly, and could play 
many different instruments — ^the harp, 
the lute and the virginal 

With Many Accomphshments 
She had been well educated, and 
spoke three languages as well as Latin, 
which she knew a great deal better 
than most modem schoolboys To 
add to her accomplishments, she wrote 
quite good verses, some of which have 


been preserved Six sonnets of hers 
are still to be found in print She 
danced perfectly, could do wonderful 
needlework, and was gifted m almost 
every way 

It seems strange that so brilliant a 
woman should have had such a cruelly 
hard life Her misfortunes began with 
her birth, for her father, James V of 
Scotland, was bitterly disappointed 
that a girl, not a boy, had been bom 
to him, and said mournfully "It 
(meaning the Crown of Scotland) came 
with a lass, and it will go with a 
lass " 

He was dying at the time, and the 
regent Arran at once promised the 
baby princess in marnage to Prince 
Edward of England If this had gone 
through, the whole course of history 
might have been changed, but the 
Scottish Parliament would have none 
of it, and declared war The Scottish 
forces were terribly beaten, but Mary 
was shipped off to France, where she 
grew up amid the gaiety of the French 


Court. 
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QUEEN MARy LEAVING FRANCE 
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David Rizzio’s accession of po« er at the Court of Mary, y ueen of Scots, hred feelings of 
acute jealousy m many courtiers and roused the enmity of the Queen’s husband, Henry, Earl 
of Damley Eventually a plot m as hatched to take the life of Rizzio , and, in this picture (after 
the paintmg by E Siberdt) we see Damley and his supporters arriving to do this dreadful deed, 
whilst the Italian secretary cbngs desperately to the Queen 



— -- - ' Plato XtscMsil: 

When Mary, Queen of Scots, returned to Scotland after her 

a sohtary Roman Cathohc amidst Scots people viho were all ^ent Retoem^^mo^g 
these Reformers was the great John Knox, who ^“glit to ^ The original 

and reproved her sharply This picture represents Ifeox uphraitog tes Q jj P 

haugi in the Mappin Art GaUery, Sheffield, and the painter was Wilham Foweii rn 
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THE SENTENCE OF DEATH 
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When only sixteen years old she was 
married to the Dauphin of France, a 
poor weakling who died only two years 
later, and his widow, not yet nineteen, 
went back to Scotland to find herself 
one Catholic among a host of stiff- 
necked Reformers under John Knox. 

Suitors of High Degree. 

On every side there were schemes to 
marry her Among her smtors were 
the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, Don 
Carlos of Spain, the Earl of Leicester, 
and others She wanted Don Carlos, 
and when she found she would not be 
allowed to marry him, chose her cousin, 
Henry Stuart, Earl of Damley. 

No need to tell the story of that 
miserable marriage Damley was a 
worthless scoundrel and savagely 


jealous His worst crime was the 
brutal murder of David Rizzio, whose 
mangled body, bleedmg from fifty 
wounds, was dragged into the Queen’s 
own room In turn, Damley was 
murdered by Bothwell, who blew him 
up with gunpowder while he lay ill m 
bed of smallpox, and then Mary made 
the mistake of her life by marrying 
Bothwell 

That was the begmmng of the sad 
end which led to Mary bemg dethroned 
and falling into the hands of the 
English In 1586 she was brought to 
trial, and m the following year be- 
headed So at the age of only forty- 
five the sad life of this beautiful and 
accomplished woman came to an end 
You can see her statue above her 
tomb m Henry VII 's Chapel at West- 
mmster Abbey 
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ON HER WAY TO EXECUTION 

ThisreprcducUonfromthepamUng^H^dmanshomM^^^ 
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good queen BESS 



QUECN ELIZABETH AND LADY P\GrT 
In tills rep'oductJOT nflcr tlic piloting b) H rndclk s\c «<e Gm.n lJt*s iImimoc I ni 
< ittntioi toiwinrfov, Upon one of the pin« Sir \S \ltcr HiltJgliln.lc'inku ni.ri I 
the tio'ds *' I am oould I climb but tint I fcir to hll lo this sintinu tin < luf a Inrst It 
added If tbv hevt foil tbec, do not climb at all 


" A IJIDY of great elegance, both 
ZA of body and mind," is ho« 
^ ^Micliclc, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, describes Queen Eliaabcth, 
" though her face may be called 
pleasant rather than beaulilal She 
IS tall and well made, her com- 
plexion fine, though rather sallow" 
lie says she had vciy line eyes and 
beautiful bands, of which she was 
proud, and that she had a wonderful 
knowledge of the Greek and Italian 
languages 

Difficult and Dangerous 
From otliere who knew her we 


of admiration and also of power and 
money In her diknce it must be 
remembered tliat she had a IomIcs- 
childhood, and th.it her life, while hir 
sister Mary was quern, w.is difficult 
<ind eien dangerous One of the few 
people who were kind to the Princess 
Elizabeth during Alar) 's time was Lady 
Norris, who was " civil to her m those 
dangerous da) s " Elizabeth never for- 
got her, and called her "her dear 
crow," and when Lady Norris’ son 
died wrote her a charming letter 
beginning "My own Crow" 

The great crime of which Queen 
Elizabeth has been accused is the 


From otliere wlio Knew ncr »c „ , 

TSft. .. «« « • ■” "< 

cannot deny that she was vain, fond acting, 
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GOOD QUEEN BESS 
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The queen earned her name of Good 
Queen Bess by domg everything in her 
power for her people For instance, 
when she came to the throne the 
comage was m a temble state As the 
historian, Camden, says, most of it was 
of " brass One of the first things 
Elizabeth did was to call it in and 
replace it with honest silver and gold. 
Another very wise plan was to start 
the manufacture of gunpowder m 
England Before her tune most of 
the powder had been imported from 
abroad She encouraged art and litera- 
ture We know that she was fond 
of the theatre and that she went to see 
the plays of Shakespeare performed. 


She never forgot the old customs 
The keepmg of Maundy was one of 
these, when she washed the feet of 
twenty poor women and made a 
present of a gown and a new cap to 
each one. The ceremony closed with a 
donation of 2,ooo silver twopenny bits 
to the poor 

Many men wished to marry the 
great queen, among them Charles, 
Archduke of Austna, the Duke of 
Holstem, the Kmg of Sweden, the 
Earl of Arundel, the Duke of Anjou, 
and Philip II. of Spam But it is 
believed that the only man of whom 
Elizabeth was really fond was Robert 
Dudley 



A QUEEN REVIEWS HER SOLDIERS ^ 

TUbury, cn?he Essex shore and at the wcuth cd the SpaSshSIda 

some 16,000 men of anas ior the the^uera mth hL troops and theroj^I 



FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE VISITS WOOLWICH *•“*»■'* 

At Woolwich, in Kent and on the fnsge of London, is the well-known Herbert Hospital with 
a Memonal to Sidney Herbert, a fanner Secretary of State for War. troni whom it takes its 
name At the pedestal-base of the memonal are bas-teliefs (sculptured pictures, tnth raised 
ngnrcs), and the one on the north aide is here depicted It shows Florence Nightingale paj mg 
a visit to the Herbert Hospital to comfort woonded soldiers 


W HILE Florence Nightingale was 
still a girl she lived with her 
parents at Lea Hurst, in the 
beautiftd valley of the Derwent. Hus 
is a great sheep country and Florence 
had many friends among the shepherds. 
One day she met a shepherd leading 
a dog which was hobblmg along on 
three legs. 

" It's a poisoned foot. Miss Florence," 
said the man sadly. "We can’t do 
ought for poor Cap, so I'm taking him 
home to put an end to him. 'Tis the 
kindest way.” 

Friends for Life. 

Florence was horrified. She went 
back to his cottage with the shepherd, 
made him light a fire and heat water, 
then started fomentmg the dreadfully 
swollen paw. She stayed with the dog 
all day, and by night he was better. 
In the end Cap got perfectly well and 
he and his owner were her devoted 
friends for hfe. 

Great musicians, such as Beethoven 
and Mozart, show^ their love of music 
almost from the time they left their 


cradles; and m just the same way 
Florence Nighting^e was a nurse from 
her earhest childhood Her dolls were 
always mvalids, and required the ut- 
most care. She would undress them, 
put them to bed, and give her sister 
stnet injunctions not to disturb them 
She smoothed their pillows and tempted 
them with imaginary delicaaes, nursing 
them back to convalescence, only to 
consign them to a sick bed agam the 
next day. 

She began her nursing career among 
the London poor, and worked so hard 
that her own health failed and she had 
to go back to her northern home to get 
better. She had by no means recovered 
when the Crimean War broke out, and 
her tender heart was tom by accounts 
of hundreds of soldiers dymg for lads 
of nursing. At once she wrote to Mr 
Sidney Herbert, Secretary of State for 
War, offering to go out and help. By 
a curious chance her letter was crossed 
by one from the Mimster himself, ask- 
ing her to oiganise a staff of nurses. 
Within a week she was on her way out 
to Scutari 
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The above picture, from the painting by Jerry Barrett, is called " A Mission of Mercy '' It 
shows us Florence Nightingale at Scutari, surrounded by maimed and stricken soldiers Scutari 
ivas the base to winch the wounded were taken in the course of liio Crimean War Miss 
Nightingale arrived on the scene just before the Battle of Inkerman 
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This orint shows Florence Nightmgale in the howital at Scutan in the year 1854 
mghtT wo^ go “ro?nd the wards with her shaded lamp Sliss Nightm^le's popular 
name m hStorv is " The Lady of the Lamp " She did more than anyone else to make n^ng 
th™wonderful^Umg that it is to-day, and perhaps no woman who ever lived saved so y 

lives 
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Perhaps no one woman in all history tremendous welcome which the grateful 
has been the means of saving so many public desired to give her But she 
hves as the Lady of the Lamp She could not quite escape, for Queen Vic- 
seemed never to tire, and night after toria sent for her to Balmoral, and 
night would go softly round the wards presented her with the jewelled ’cross 
carrymg her shaded lamp of St George, with the inscription. 

When at last all was over Florence " Blessed are the Merciful," while 
Nightingale went quietly home under £50,000 was raised for her by pubhc 
an assumed name, and arrived at Lea subscription, every penny of which she 
Hurst before anyone knew she had gave for the founding of an Institution 
left Scutari. She wished to avoid the for Training Nurses 
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PRESENTED TO illSS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
The above collection is to be seen at ^e Ko^I 

niond bracelet from the Sultan of Turkey. ^ CiSss of St Tohn 

Mihtaires All these rewards 

of Merit , ano tne 1 rein, s 





SpectaPy dtsttnfef t>\s trerk 

BLUEJACKCTS OF OTHER DWS OU LEAVE 
T? * "■'•n o' t’lc H'lt <!i ^a^ j « ere not alnavs as «e find tlicm to-daj In the time of wooden- 
"slltd, th'ce-dcclifd bittU'liips Uncjichcts on lone in P)}rooBth crowded the streets, filled 
1 .1- pubi e-hoj' nnd were druen to the pawnshop, as we see in this picture Drunkenness, 
1 raw's and other dep-isitics were common, but Miss Agnes ^^csto^ the Sailors’ Friend, 
in the coJ'ac of a fen } cars succeeded m changing the uholc outlook of Jack ashore 


T hough bom m that quiet old 
aqiiprc of Bloomsbur}', nearlj' in 
tlie centre of London, Agnes 
Weston spent nnich of her diild- 
fiood in the gre.at seaport of Ply- 
mouth Uiose were the days when 
the fleet of England was made up of 
three -decked wooden vessels with tall 
masts Bluqacf-cts on leaae crowded 
the streets and filled the public-houses 
Often there were fights In the even- 
ings scores of drunken men reeled 
along the pavements These sights left 
a deep impression on little Miss Weston, 
jet, curiously enough, it was not for 
sailors that she began her life work. 

In iS68 Miss Weston, then twentj'- 
cight jears old, was living near Batli, 
when a clcrg3'man friend took her to 
the Bath United Hospital and asked 
her to visit the patients She did so 


and took to giving short addresses to 
the men in the wards 

Letters to Thousands. 

She grew very interested in the work, 
and a little later took to w orkmg among 
the Mihtia gatlicred for their annual 
training She found that these men, 
w’hen their drill was done, had no- 
where to go, and with their colonel's 
help she started a coffee- and reading- 
room for them 

One of the men went to India, and 
belore leaving asked her to write to 
him She did so and he liked the letter 
so much that he showed it to other 
men Presently these other men wrote, 
asking her for letters, and so it wrent 
on until in the end she was posting 
letters to 21,000 men each month 
She bad a great gift for this sort of 
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thing, and the letters were iminensely 
poplar with the men. 

In 1872 lliss Weston took np tem- 
perance work in the ’Ns.-vy. Drink was 
in those daj's the bane of the seaman's 
life, and the men swallowed rum in 
huge quantities. Miss Weston asked 
permission to go aboard the ships and 
talk to the men, but no woman had 
ever done anj'thing of the sort before, 
and it was against all the traditions of 
the Service. Admiral Kmg Hall helped 
her, and at last she got permission to 
talk to the boys aboard the trainmg 
ship St. Vincent. 

Signing the Fledge. 

It was a wonderful scene, Miss 
Weston has said, a bright moon throw- 
ing up the tall masts and rigging of the 
fine old ship and the lights below 
shining on 500 eager young faces, 
gazing up at the speaker as she stood 
on the poop. Miss Weston could talk 
wonderfully and the boys listened with 
the greatest interest. The talk was so 
successful that Miss Weston was asked 
to speak aboard other ships The men 
never thought it a bore to listen to her 
but were really keen to come Once, 
when she was speaking aboard HM S. 
Topaze, a curious thing happened. 
Weston wanted something on which 
to rest the pledge book and, looking 
round, saw what she thought was a 
bread barreL She laid the book on 
this and a number of men came up and 
signed. She saw the Commander look- 
ing at her with a twinkle in his eye 

" It's the first time that barrel has 
been used for such a purpose," he 
chuckled, and then Miss Weston dis- 
covered that the men had been signing 
their pledges on top of the ^p’s rum 
cask As each candidate gave bis 
signature it was laughmgly referred to 
as : “ Another nail in the old lad s 
coffin." And no fewer than sixty men 
signed right off 

Miss Weston’s work began to extend. 
One Sunday afternoon, m Devonport, 
she noticed what a number of s^or- 


boys were wandering aimlessly about 
the streets. They had nothing to do, 
nobody to care for them, and of couise 
many of them got into mischief, ihss 
Weston hired a room and put up a 
notice asking any sadors to come m for 
singing and rea^g. The result was 
not encouragmg, for only one boy 
turned up and he was so nervous he 
could hardly be coaxed to speak 
Weston was not beaten She borrowed 
a friend’s kitchen and sent notices to a 
number of boys, asking them to tea 

About a dozen turned up and had a 
good time. Next Sunday there were 
twenty, and inside a monA the kitchen 
was packed to sufiocation, so ^Iiss 
Weston had to find larger premises 
She got a big room near one of the 
landing-stages, and this became the 
most popular resort in Devonport. In 
1874 a house was taken in Fore Street 
and turned into a Sailors’ Rest and 
Institute Men could sit there and 
read, they could write letters or yam 
Very soon it was packed. More monej' 
was needed and Miss Weston made an 
appeal in the Press which brought her 
£ 6,000 

One Rest followed another and now, 
as we know, they are in every big 
port. 


lo Tell the Queen 

Of course they are run on strictly 
temperance hues, but one night a sailm, 
picked up mtoxicated outside the 
Devonport Rest, was carried in and 
put to bed. men he woke in the 
morning he could not make out where 
he was VTien he was told hejK- 

claimed: "Well, this Hcks me The 

pnblican turns me out and the teeto- 
taller takes me in.” That same morning 
he signed the pledge. 

So the good work wmt on Quem 
Victona became very interested and 
sent Miss Weston an invitation to come 
to Windsor Miss Weston 
known as the Mother of the 
her name will always be revermced by 

sailois 





__ GRACE DARLING 



THE BOAT THAT WAS ROWED TO THE RESCUE 
Tlus photograph sho^%s us the actual boat m which Grace Darling — only twenty-three years of 
age at the tunc — ro\sed \^ith her father to the rescue of the crew of the small steamer For/ar- 
shtre The ship had been smashed on the roclqr coast, but the girl and her father were the 
means of saving mne people, one of Mbom was a woman 


" She who amid the tempest shone, 
The Angel of the Wave." 

O N September 7th, 1638, the Far~ 
faishtre, a small steamer, left Hull 
for Dundee She had aboard a 
crew numbering m all sixty-three She 
ran into bad weather and her boilers 
began to leak. It was late on Thursday 
evening when she passed those lonely 
rocks, the Fame Islands, forcing her 
way into a fierce gale from the north- 
east. 

The weather grew worse instead of 
better, and great waves smashing on 
her deck put out her furnace fires, so 
that the engines would work no longer. 
In those days all steamers carried sad, 
so the sails were set and the vessel drove 
back southwards before the wmd 

Breakers Ahead. 

Very early on Friday morning, and 
while it was stdl pitch dark, a terrible 
roar of breakers struck terror into the 
hearts of passengers and crew, and m 
spite of all the Captain could do the 
vessel was dashed upon a rock A huge 
sea lifted her and brought her down on 


the reef with such fearful force that she 
broke in two, and the whole of the 
after-part was swept away and sunk 
with more than fifty souls The fore- 
part remained spiked on the rock. 

When daylight came the keeper at 
the Fame lighthouse saw the wreck 
about a mile away — saw, too, that 
some survivors were clinging to the 
remains of the ship — but the weather 
was so terrible that he sorrowfully 
declared it impossible to do anything 
His daughter Grace, who was then 
twenty-three years old, begged him to 
try She vowed she could not bear to 
see the poor people pendi and oBered 
to help him. He agreed, and with the 
help of Grace's mother the boat was 
launched 

It IS almost a muacle that those two, 
a man of over fifty and a frail gin, 
should have managed to row the heavy 
boat across a mile of roaring waves and 
blinding foam Tme, the ebb tide 
helped them out, but both Darling 
his daughter knew quite well aat. 
unless the survivors were able to row. 
they could never get back to the ugnt- 
bouse 
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Somehow the}^ reached the rock and 
found nine people clinging there, soaked 
and shivering with cold. There was 
one woman among the survivors. They 
got her and four men into the boat and 
managed to pull back against the tide. 
Then two of the men returned with 
Darling and brought off the other four. 

Grace Darling found herself a heroine. 


Presents of all kinds were heaped upon 
her, and Queen Victoria herself received 
her and decorated her. 

The wonderful part of it is that 
Grace was no brawny fisher-lass, but a 
slim, pretty girl who had never been 
strong. She died of consumption in 
1842, but the fame of her exploit will 
last as long as the English race endures. 
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OUR ROYAL FASIILY IN 1848 

This group, reproduced from the picture by Winterhalter, shows Queen Victoria, her husband 
and their family The Queen was short in stature, but she possessed great dignity, grace of 
carnage and sweetness of disposition Many of the most important developments in human 
progress began in the long and happy reign of " Victoria the Good " 


S OME people will tell you that no one 
would ever have classed Queen 
Victoria among the world’s notable 
women if she had not happened to 
inherit the throne of the world’s greatest 
Empire The fact remams that she sat 
on that throne for upwards of sixty 
years and did more than any of her 
subjects to make Britam what she is 
to-day A well-known historian wrote 
in igoo " Of the forces working for 
union (of the British Empire) dunng the 
past sixty years the most potent has 
been the personality of the Sovereign." 

Queen Victoria's life spanned the 
most important era of human progress. 
On the day of her birth. May 24th, 
1819, the fost steam vessel that ever 
crossed the Atlantic, the Savannah, 
reached Liverpool after a journey of 
twenty-six days She was eighteen and 
had just ascended the throne when the 


first system of electric telegraphy was 
patented Scott and Byron were in 
their prune when she began to read 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, 
Tennyson, and the Brownings had not 
begun their work Danvin, whose 
labours revolutionised modern science, 
had not yet been heard of 

World-Wide Revolutions 
At her birth the tramp of Bona- 
parte’s armies had only just ceased to 
shake the world She saw every throne 
m Europe vacated, not once but many' 
times, she saw revolutions all over 
the umverse, but kept England safe 
Above all, she saw her country trans- 
formed from a Government by the few, 
in which only one m fifty had a vote, 
to a democracy in which one in five 
were able to help to choose their 
Parliament. 
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No woman bom to such greatness as 
Queen Victoria ever passed a more 
stmted and pmched childhood Her 
father, the Duke of Kent, was so deeply 
m debt that he lived m Germany, a 
pensioner on his wife It was not until 
]ust before Victoria was bom that they 
came to England, where they were no 
more than lodgers at the Palace of 
Kensington. 

Paying Oft Debts. 

They were almost objects of dislike 
to King William, and family quarrels 
made her youth most sad for the young 
princess and her mother In later hfe 
she often spoke of the unhappiness of 
those days She always remembered 
how she was not allowed to attend the 
coronation of her Uncle WiUiam and how 
she shed " buckets of tears ” when her 
mother told her she must stay at home 


[AL KNOWLEDGE 

After her father’s death she and her 
mother had to pmch terribly to pay 
the debts owed by the Duke, which 
amounted to :£ 5 o,ooo 

“ Every Inch a Queen ” 

Queen Victoria had not the beauty 
of some of her famous ancestresses, and 
she was very short, being not quite 5 feet 
in height. Yet as a girl she must have 
been very attractive She had a pretty 
complexion, very fair hair, soft blue eyes 
and a slightly poutmg mouth She 
had dignity, self-possession, grace of 
carriage, while everybody was struck 
with the beautiful quahty of her voice 
" At her coronation,” says that stern 
old warrior, the Duke of Wellington, 
“ she not only filled the chair, she filled 
the room Throughout the ceremony 
she conducted herself as if she had long 
been familiar with it ” 
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THE QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL 

One of the later works of thelScotti^ her'firk^^uncil At the time her 

reproduction is taken shows Queen Victoria S " had a wonderful presence a^ 

h^jesty was but a girl-oiUy eighteen a Diamond Jubilee of Snty 

perionahty and l-d^^gate^^JuJbU« oi 
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It has often been said of her that she 
was ev^ inch a Queen “ and this 
IS true Once when some remark was 
made about a pubhc man’s opmion of 
her she answered quite simply: 

Likes and Dislikes 

\ did not give a thought to that 
What reaUy matters is what I thmk of 
him ’ 
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With all her sweetness of disposition 
Md real modesty, she was convinced 
that if her orders were not earned out 
to the letter the whole country would 
crumble Like all strong chmcters, 
she had marked likes and dislikes, and 
showed them But she never forgot 
any of her subjects who had done good 
work They were asked to Windsor 
they were personally thanked or de- 
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NEARLY SrXTY-FOUR YEARS OUR QUEEN 
Here is a studio portrait of Queen Victoria, taken during her later years and 
shortly after her Diamond Jubilee in 1897 Throughout our history we 
have ne>cr had another sovereign who reigned for so long as Victoria, nor 
one whose ^\ ise rule did more for the good of the Empire at large Queen 
Victona died at Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, in January, I 90 i» 
and was buried at Frogmore, near Windsor 


corated, and the 
Queen never 
thought any 
trouble too 
great in such 
a case Bad 
people, however 
rich, popular or 
powerful, she 
would not have 
at any price 
They were never 
ask^ to Court 
The Queen’s 
own family life 
was a model to 
her subjects and 
the world A 
foreign writer, 
who IS no ad- 
mirer of Englidi 
people, says of 
her. "She was 
a good wife and 
a good mother. 
Her country 
should be grate- 
ful to her.’’ 

When Queen 
Victoria came 
to the throne 
kings and 
queens were far 
from being 
popular m this 
countiy At 
her Majesty’s 
death, though, 
the British 
Crown was 
never more 
secure 
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W JILXES liR }oii sit clown to 
write a letter %ou are reallj' 
asking the paper in front of jou 
to become \ our little messenger You 
are going to send the messenger away, 
and he will take with him some news 
that JOU wiili to reach another person, 
or perhaps a lo\ mg greeting, or maj be 
a request , or possililj' an in\ ilation In 
any event, j'ou base something in j'our 
mind that jou wish lo convey to the 
mind of someone else, and the thoughts 
go into writing to be sent away by post 
or other means m order tliat the words 
JOU set down maj' be read bj’ the 
person receiving them, so bringing j'ou 
both together as mucli as if j'ou were 
talking one to another 
Now JOU will quite readily under- 


stand that if J’OU were sending a human 
messenger j’ou would not like him to 
be shabby and down-at-heel The 
humble page-boy at a large hotel always 
looks smart m his well-fitting uniform, 
and J’OU would feel uncomfortable if 
j’our messenger, in the form of paper 
and envelope and the written w’ord, 
were anything but a credit to j'ou A 
letter IS indeed a sort of looking-glass 
w Inch show s the character of the writer, 
and that is why it is wise to form the 
habit of taking a great deal of pains 
over one’s correspondence 
By this I mean that one wants to 
choose one’s words with much care and 
produce a letter that will be pleasing to 
the person who is to receive it You 
would not care lo be seen m the street 
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looking grubby and untidy, and for just 
the same reason you do not want to 
dispatch a letter which is marred by 
blots and finger-marks In the same 
way, you should choose your words, and 
the writmg itself ought to be very neat 
and easy to read. 

Writing Straight Lines 

At school you probably do your work 
m an exercise book or on sheets of 
foolscap paper (so-called from the fool’s 
cap and bells which were once upon a 
tune used as a watermark), and so are 
accustomed to wntmg along famt fines 
Ordmary notepaper is not ruled m the 
same way, and to draw fines with a 
pencil and afterwards rub them out is 
not very satisfactory, and usually 
means sheer waste of time 

The best way to manage is to take a 
sheet of ruled paper, a thick pen-nib 
and a ruler With ordmary blue-black 
mk make the Imes on the paper much 
heavier, and then put the paper aside 
to dry m its own tune, ^ , do not use 
blotting-paper. Next time you have a 
letter to vnrite, msert this heavily ruled 
slip m between the fold of the note- 
paper, and you will be able to see the 
Imes quite plainly and to follow them 
In every 2 mches of ruled paper there 
are usually six fines, and this gives one 
nice spacmg for letter-wntmg 

The best rule with notepaper is to 
have it very plain and of good quality 
Fancy writmg papers in all sorts 


A great many people have their 
address pnnted from type at the top 
of their notepaper or else embossed. 
Embossing is done by means of a steel 
die ivith sunk letters and a counterpart 
with raised letters The paper is 
inserted between the die and the 
counterpart, and the address embossed 
or impressed, either with or without 
colour In some homes, too, there are 
hand-embossmg presses with which 
notepaper can be headed, and here the 
most important pomt is to insert the 
paper m the press so that the address 
is pnnted qmte straightly with the top 
of the sheet 

The address at the top of a letter is 
known as the lieaAtng When it is 
neither prmted nor embossed, it must 
be written towards the nght-hand side 
at the top of the page m the form of 
" steps," with a comma after every fine 
except the last, which should have a 
fuU-stop In the case of a two-lme 
address, we should put — 

8i Cranford Avenue, 
Wdvethamfion 

When wntmg a three-hne address the 
following IS the correct method — 

The Thatched Cottage, 

Ftrs Drive, 

Marlow, Bucks 

In such an instance as this, the county 
" Bucks " (i e . Buckinghamshue), may 
come on the same hne as the post town 

use ordmary black mk, coloured i^s p^^av or any other day, 

being most undesirable In letter- ^ ^o^days and Fndays in 

writmg, you see. there are certamsm^ie ^ -With the actual date, 

rules which most people follow, and it every weeic w ^ 

is often vulgar, to try to do thmp 
differently ftom 'everyone else, or to 
break from what f^e “dared to be 
the proper methods by polite society. 


of 


every week Witli tfte acrucu 
however, the person who the 

letter IS never at a loss You may. im 

instance, refer to " to-monow n yom 

letter. Without the date tins voi 
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would convey no real meaning a few 
days after the missive was wntten 
A great deal of trouble is certainly 
caused by careless people who do not 
make a habit of always datmg every 
letter 

The date can be expressed in a great 
vanety of ways We can, for instance, 
put I3/4/3-, meaning the tw elfth day 
of tlie fourth month of the year 193-, 
or even 12 iv. 3-, in this case the 
month bemg expressed m different 
figures April the 12th, 193-, is 
another way, but the w'ord “ the ” is 
unnecessary, and the most satisfactOQ' 
rule IS to put quite simply, Apnl rath, 

193- 
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Dear Sir, to a gentleman and Dear 
Madam, to a lady 

The salutation ahvays requires a line 
to itself. Just below it we start the 
letter proper, which is known as the 
body, and the first W'ord comes mucfi 
furtlier from the left-hand edge than 
the first word of the salutation As a 
general rule, one does not commence a 
letter with the personal pronoun “ I.” 
because it is considered bad taste to 
WTite ■' 1 ” frequentl3% as though one 
w’ere making too much of one’s own 
importance 

We start our letter then on these 
lines — 

The Thatched Cottage, 

Fits Drive, 


The "Salutation” 

In our pnvate correspondence we 
come next to that part of the letter 
which IS known as the Sahtlatton, which 
IS a sort of salute or greeting If you 
are w n ting to your mother, for instance, 
you begin a little way from the left- 
hand side of the sheet of paper and put 
My deatcsi Mother, w'lth a comma after 
It IS most necessary to leave a clear 
margin all down the left-hand side of 
the page, and a margin of i inch looks 
well If you like, j'ou can rule a heavy 
Ime to guide you with the margin on 
your gauge, 1 e , the piece of ruled paper 
previously mentioned to assist you m 
wnting straightly and evenly 

When wntmg to a school fnend, you 
would put the salutation Deat Nancy, 
or Dear Reg . " Reg being an abbre- 
viation ot the w'ord Reginald, should 
by nght have a full stop To a fnend 
one would put Dear Mr Hotton, to a 
relative. My dear Aitntie Susie, the 
word My is usually reserved for peo^e 
who are very near and dear to the 
witer, and it should not he used too 
freely As an exception, supposing you 
were wnting to a lady whose little 
daughter had just died, and yon want^ 
to show' sj-mpathy, yo“ 
well put My deai Mrs Smith When 
wnting to people you do not know, put 


hlarloio, Bachs 
April izth, 103- 

My dear AmiUe Susie, 

We were so pleased to have your long 
letter and to hear all Ihe news, and I am glad 
lo know that Uncle Jtm is now so much better 
that he is able to go out again 

Here you see that the W'ord “ We ’’ 
makes a good commencement, because 
it suggests that the letter is bemg 
wntten on behalf of the whole family, 
but the pleasure at the good new's 
received can be expressed in the first 
person by " I " 

Roles for Letter-wnteis 

One of the first rules with any letter 
is to break it up into suitable separate 
paragraphs A letter which goes on 
from beginning to end without a break 
or fresh paragraph is not only tiresome, 
hut also confusmg We w'nte our 
letters with a good clear margin down 
the left-hand side of the page, and 
every new paragraph commences stiU 
further to the nght, always starting 
with a capital letter So far as possible, 
each paragraph should have its own 
particular subject, and one subject 
ought not to be mixed with another 
When replying to a letter, alwaj's 
have that letter by you for reference. 
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and deal with it one paragraph at a 
time, bemg most careful to answer any 
questions that have been raised. K 
you attempt to reply to a letter 
without having it by you, you are 
almost sure to overlook some impor- 
tant pomt 

As you feel that the letter is going to 
be your httle messenger, be very careful 
to make everythmg -platn This is best 
done not onljr by paiagraphmg freely, 
but also by usmg short sentences, 
seemg that every sentence ends with a 
full stop If you have to use figures, 
make them very distmctly, for it is 
easy to confuse say a 3 with a 5 Do 
not attempt to employ long words 
unless you fully understand their mean- 
mg Indeed, the more simple the words 
you use the better As for any doubts 
and difiiculties with words, you can 
always refer to A CJuIdreti’s Dictionary, 
begmnmg on page 179 of Vol 8. 

Lastly, never put into wntmg any 
cross or angry words, and be most 
particular not to express unkind 
thoughts about anyone However 
cross you may feel, a letter lasts far 
longer than any fit of anger, and one 
ought always to be watchful of the 
wntten word Agam, if one wntes 
somethmg unkmd about another person, 
it is almost certain that one will be 
sorry afterwards — ^probably before the 
letter can even be dehvered 1 

Endmg a Letter. 

Havmg completed the letter by 
writing the whole of the body, we come 
fincdly to that part which is known as 
the suhscrt-phon Once upon a tune 
people put. “And now I subscnle 
nlyself. Your most humble Senant,” and 
so on This form of endmg died out 
long ago, but the term subsa tpiion still 
remams to renund us of the old-time 
custom 

To that letter which you began . My 
dearest Mother, you would probably 
put Your lomng daughter, Sue, and 
that would be quite a correct sub- 
scription To an aunt or uncle you 
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mght put Your affectionate niece. Sue 
In both mstances your name would 
come on a hne by itself, and the sub- 
scnption would also have a separate 
line In ivntmg to an old fnend, r^ou 
might qmte well put 

I remain, dear Mrs Hoi Ion, 
yours very sincerely, 
Nancy. 

For busmess letters one puts Yarns 
faithfully, or else Yours truly When 
writing to fcends Yours sinceiely. 
Yours very sincerely, or Yours most 
sincerely, may all be used according to 
the degree of fnendship The words 
“ I remain ” are nowadays seldom used, 
and Ever yours sincerely is somewhat 
old fashioned Never be tempted to 
drop mto slang with the subscnphon to 
a letter, as by puttmg Cheeno l or words 
of that kind 

We have, therefore, m our model 
letter the heading and date , the 
salutation; the body and the sub- 
scnphon There is one other part used 
m very formal letters and also m busi- 
ness correspondence which is known as 
the address. It is really the address to 
which the letter is to' be sent, and the 
foUoivmg are two examples In the 
first, one is writmg to a duke , and, m 
the second, to a busmess firm In both 
mstances the address is brought m 
hetiveen the headmg and date and the 
body, thus . — 

1 Hts Grace the Duke of Blanhshite, K G , 

Norman Castle, 

Blanhshire 

2 Messrs Parker &• Ogden, 

8 t Suvbury Street, 

London, E C 4 

In the case of pnvate and personal 
letters, there is no need whatever to 
write m an address between the heading 
and date and the salutation 

Addressing the Envelope 

The chief pomt about addressmg an 
envelope is to make everyfhmg per- 
fectly plam. It may be that your letter 
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will pass through a great many hands 
between the tine it leaves you and its 
dehvery, and the dearer the wntmg the 
simpler the task of sorteis and postmen, 
and the less hkehhood of dela}' The 
three, four or more hnes which make up 
the name and address should be mcely 
stepped, and the post town be wntten 
in large characters and on a hne by 
itself, thus • — 

Mrs Horlon, 

The Thatched Cottage, 

Ftrs Drive, 

MARLOW, 

Buchs 

The postage stamp (or stamps) ought 
always to be put m the top nght-hand 
comer, because the canceUmg machmes 
at the sortmg offices are arranged to 
deal with stamps m this position 
When stamps are placed m other 
positions, the}' are apt to cause un- 
necessary trouble to the officials 
Postcards are most useful for un- 
important personal notes, remmders 
and memoranda which one does not 
mind anyone else seemg It rvould be 
the height of bad taste to wnte any- 
thing unkmd or unpleasant about a 
person on a postcard 

Adding Postcnpts 

If when you have written a letter and 
have gone over it, carefully puttmg m 
commas and makmg the necessary 
corrections, you find you have left 
something out, it is quite permissible to 
add a separate paragraph at the end 
This paragraph ^ould have, in capitals, 
the letters PS at the beginnmg, show- 
mg that it IS an afterthought, or post- 
script or post scripUtm If there are two 
postscnpts, the second one becomes a 
P.P S It IS w ell, though, not to make 
use of postscnpts more than one can 
possibly help, as they are regarded 
nowadays as bemg rather vulgar 
So far as the stops are concerned, 
sentences are ended always with full 
stops, commas bemg freely used to 
break up the sections of sentences It 


IS very seldom m a private letter that 
one needs the semi-colon (,), but at 
times the colon ( ) is useful 

Will you please be good enough to send me 
the follovung things a cahe of soap, a 
packet of sewing needles, medium sue, a 
card of shoe buttons, black , and a box of 
" Waverley " pen mbs 

Here the colon ( ) comes to show that 
a hst IS followmg Each item m the 
list is divided off by a semi-colon {,) 
Agam, the comma is used m its nght 
sense, and the word " Waverley " is 
shown m mverted commas because it is 
the quotation of a title Question 
marks are most important, because a 
sentence to which they apply would 
be mcomplete without them For 
example — 

Will you be able to come with me to the 
swimming baths on Friday next > 

This IS a sentence where the note of 
mterrogatton is essential It is not very 
often that one needs the note of 
exclamation, but it is sometimes very 
helpful For mstance, suppose you were 
descnbmg a race m the school sports. 
It would be quite m order to write — 

My word, how young Willie did run I 

Here you see the mark gives emphasis 
to the ejaculation " My word," but one 
puts it at the end of the sentence 
The apostrophe or smgle mverted 
comma has two distmct purposes m a 
letter One uses it m the followmg 
senses, for example — 

If ifs a nice day I'll be sure to come on 
Monday 

Here, m it’s (it is), the apostrophe 
stands for the letter *' i " which is left 
out. Agam, m I’ll (I shall, or m another 
sense I %vill), the apostrophe takes the 
place of letters that are omitted 
But we can also use this apostrophe 
to show the possessive case I was in 
my uncle's garden is an example, and 
the " ’ " shows the meanmg to be “ m 
the garden of (t e , possessed by) my 
uncle " Now supposing you had two 
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uncles who hved next door to one 
another, and owned one big garden 
between them In this instance you 
would write . — 

I was IB my U7tdes’ garden 

Here the final “ s " in uncles shows 
that you are wnting m the plural (* e , 
that there were more uncles than one), 
and so the apostrophe comes after the 
“ s ” In some instances, where a word 
ends in “ s,” one must add the apos- 
trophe and a second “ s," as is shown in 
St James's. 


In the Third Person. 


Up to the present the letters we have 
been discussmg are those written in the 
first person, in which one uses the 
pronoun " I ” Another type of letter 
IS that written m the third person, and 
this calls for neither salutation nor 
subscnption To quote an example — 


The Thatched Cottage, 


Ftrs Drtve, 

Marlow, Buchs 

Mis Horton would he obliged if Mr 
Thomas Woods could hiiidly call and tune the 
piano on Friday afternoon, April soth 
April 193- 


In such a letter, the heading is put 
as usual at the top right-hand comer, 
and the date at the bottom left-hand 
comer The chief point to bear in 
mind IS the tense used in the sentences 
For example, would be obhged may be 
followed by would or could Will be 
obliged requires will or can 

Invitations to many social functions 
and orders or mstructions to people one 
does not know very well are often 


written in the third person 

It wiU be well now to consider some 
specimens of actual letters, and these 
specimens wiU be found extremdy 
useful, though it IS not suggested for a 
moment that they be copied slavishly 
The idea is to give the reader a gener^ 
word-picture of how letters should be 
written, phrases chosen and m^ressions 
used You may therefore take these 
letters as guides and add your own 


personal notes as required, accordmg to 
circumstances, regarding the specimens 
mainly as models 


To a Party 

A party, especially one for children, 
IS, of course, a formal affair, and most 
parents like the invitations to be quite 
formal As a general rule, the invita- 
tions are written on square-shaped 
correspondence cards (obtainable from 
most stationers, with envelopes to 
match), and are sent out m the name of 
the hostess The following is an 
example — 

Mrs Horton rer/uests the pleasure of the 
company of Miss Susan and Master Walter 
Naylor on Friday, January 12th 
The Thatched Cottage, 4 30 to gp m 

Marlow Januaiy 5th, 193- 

Such a card of invitation may have the 
letters RSVP [ripondez, s'tl vous 
plait — " Reply, if you please ”), hut 
with invitations it is customary to send 
them out a clear seven days before the 
event, and for the people receiving 
them to accept or refuse withm twenty- 
four hours 

When issumg such an invitation, an 
only daughter, even if quite a tiny 
child, would be ]ust Miss Horton, with 
no Christian name If there were two 
girls, the mvitation would read 

the company of the Misses Susan and Hettie 
Horton , 

OX, With boys — 

Masteis William and Walter Horton 
In the mstance quoted above. Miss 
Susan, we must assume that she has an 
elder sister, maybe one who is grown-up 
and too old for a children’s party 


\ccepUng. 

An acceptance of such an myitabra 
IS T Tiatlp on the same type of corre 
spondence card, enclosed m ^ 
that matches, and the following is a 

spBciincn ■ 

have great pleasure tn accepting 
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of Mri.. Hartm far Friday, 
Januaty ttlh. 

Oat Ijodft, 

^ Slarlaur. January 6 lk, 193-. 

Retusins. 

The refusal ^lould be written on a 
correspondence card in these terms : — 

jlfitr Sttrm and MasUr tt’atkr Kay hr 
tt^ank Mrs, Harian far krr kttid inttlaiton far 
January t:fh, tat r/grri that Ikty are nal 
aide la asffpl axing la tkr fact that there has 
hem an auArrak af nt»r//r at the sehael they 
art allmimg. 

OaJr 

.V«rft»r. January tlh, 103-. 


to write direct to the elder of two 
diildren of a family on these lines • — 

The Thatched Collage, 
r$rs Drive, 

itarlow, Bucks 
April mil, 193- 

tfy Dear Elsie, 

ricrah and Toni are hating a fej> 
f nerds «» to tea on rnrfay afternam I grit 
ioth, and 1 should be so delighted if , 'ii and 
could come tVitt you ptcaie uik 
mother if she can spare j on ? 

t ours lety sincercit , 
llaekel Hot! an 

Aceeptlnc. 

Oak / odge. 


On the otlicr hand, there is no actual 
ntxd to specify a reason in close detail : 

. . . ngret they art ttnaUt to ateepl eanng to a 
pirrieus ngagetnenl 

seouM be ample Jn many instances, 
especially if Mrs. Knylor did not want 
her diildren to be pnsent, and desired 
to send a cold reply. As against tliis. 
Sirs. Kaylor could send the forma! 
rdusal su^csted, and enclose nith it a 
note of her own explaining the reasons 
in greater detail. 

With wore informal i«rtics the 
hostess writes to the mother of the 
diildren to be indled. who replies 
either accepting or refusing according 
to cirowvstanccs. Only with the forma! 
Risilations do the diildren reply them- 
sdves. , , 

Fonnal invitations ought always to 
be issued for Coming-of-Age pariics. 
and the majority of guests vnU wish to 
take a present for the young mw or 
dll \sho is being honoured. 
parties gisTO in celebration of birthdaj« 
sliould contain no reference to the 
event in Uic raid of invitation, or it 
miebt be construed into a suggestion 
that the guests should bring presents, 
which is not ncccssaiy. 


An Invitation to Tea. 

For an otdtaaiy small tea parly it 
would be quite permissible for a hostess 


Marlou, II uki 
April 13/A M3- 

Oear Mrs llorlon. 

Thank you lery niiuh tndred far , nir 
hind invitaliott for the enlh Ii alter and t 
have very much p/easurc in accepting, and ate 
looking fonrard greatti to seeing \inah and 
Tom flj/iin and meeting their fnenas 

Mother asks me to send her kindest remeni- 
trances, 

1 onri lety siiuerety, 
Elsie 


Refusing. 

Oak I odgr, 

llnrloir, Buehs 
April lyth, 193- 

Dear Mrs Horton, 

Thank you lery much indeed for your 
kind invilatioit for tke aotk, but Walter and I 
regret very much that ac are not able to accept 
ll'e hate already ananged that aflenioon to go 
tofnrnds at Maidenhead 

Mother ashs me to send her kindest remem- 
brances, 

Tours tery sincerely, 
Elsie Taylor 


udes tor a Present (Gitl). 

Address and Dale 

! dear Aunt Polly. 

I am unimg at once la thank you for 
lovely doll vheh reached me guile safety 
s morning. I eanmt tell you hou, truly' 
ithfed I am lath this birthday present I 
not think I ever saw a dolly with such a 
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i>retty face or tme with such a sweet set of 
clothes, all so beautifully made 

We do not know, of course, if you had 
anything to do with it, but A untie Flo has sent 
the most lovely dollie's carnage, painted blue, 
which IS my favourite colour If Auntie Flo 
did not know about the doll, it was wonderful 
that she should choose such a gift, wasn't it ? 

Thank you so much, dear Aunt Polly I 
hope you mil soon be able to come and see both 
the doll and the carriage 

Yom loving niece, 
Elsie 

Thanks for a Present (Boy). 

Address and Date 

My dear Uncle Pat, 

I cannot tell you the excitement there 
was here this morning when the railway van 
arrived and the man brought in a wooden box 
addressed to me I could hardly wait whilst 
Dad helped me to open the ease, and you can 
}usl imagine how delighted I was when I 
found inside the beautiful railway engine with 
lines and everything all complete 
For years and years — almost as long as I 
can remember — I have been keen on tailway s, 
and It has always been an ambition to have 
an engine that teally worked, though I did not 
dare to think my wish would ever come true 
Thanh you so much, dear Uncle Pat We all 
hope you will be able to come soon and see the 
engine running tound on its tails. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

Walter ' 


UAL knowledge 

for a holiday which I am sure J shall never 
forget, and with best love to Joan, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Janet 

Thanks for Entertainment, 

Address and Date 

My dear Uncle Will, 

I am writing at once to tell you how 
thoroughly I enjoyed last evening It was 
wonderful going out to dinner at a big hotel, 
but to be taken on to Jigg's famous Circus aias’ 
more wonderful still, and I enjoyed every 
single minute The parts I hhed best I think 
wete the clowns and the girls on horseback who 
jumped through paper hoops 
With renewed thanks for the lovely evening 
and fondest love to you and Aunt Kit, 

Your affectionate niece, 
Ursula 

FJowers during Illness 

Address and Date 

My dear Mrs Horton, 

You will be pleased to hear I know 
that I have been sitting up for thiee days now, 
and nurse says I may have a table at the window 
and begin to Wilts letters And of course I 
should like niy very first letter to be one to 
you, for you have sent me such lovely flowers 
all through my illness, and I know have made 
so many kind inquuies 
The flowers have been simply lovely I 
used to look forward to the time when nurse 
brought them into my loom in the mornings, 
but I did not like her having to take them away 
when the evening came 


After Making a Stay, 

Address and Date 

Dear Mrs Macintosh, 

When Joan told me last term that you 
had leally asked me to come and spend part 
of the school holidays at your seaside home, I 
thought I had never been so delighted in my life 
Now that I have been, though, I know I was 
still more delighted, and am writing at once 
to thank you for your very, very great kindness 
Joan and I were so happy together all the 
time, and I shall never forget her lovely loom, 
from the window of which we could see the 
fishing boats coming in, or the bathing, or the 
games on the sands, or the teas tit the garden 
summer house Mother says she has never 
seen me looking so well 

Thanking you again, dehr Mrs Macintosh, 


Mother says she hopes you will soon be 
able to come and see us both. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Alice 

To Mother (whilst on Holiday). 

A ddress and Dale 

My dearest Mother, 

Just a few lines to let you know that 
Joan and I are having a simply wonderful 
lime This is a most beautiful house at which 
to stay, and Mrs Horton is kindness itself, 
for she smmis to see that there is something nice 
to do every day We have been bathing and 
boating, and had two such lovely picnics, and 
yesterday we went to a garden party where 
there were all sorts of games — and I won a 
prize in a race I 

I am not forgetting what you told me about 
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keeping my room nice c^nd tidy, but the maid is 
most atte7itive. The weather so far has been 
perfect, and we seem to be out-of-doors almost 
all day lo7ig, though Mrs. Horton sees that we 
go to bed early. 

Hoping you and daddy are quite well, and 
wishing you were here with ns, 

Your loving, 
Molly. 

P S. If you could send down my blue 

frock it would be ever so nice, as I believe we 
are to be invited to an evening party on 
Saturday. 


For a Free Sample. 

The application should be written 

on a postcard, or on_,a correspondence 

card if stamps or a coupon have to be 

enclosed: • „ 

Address in full. 

Miss Molly Dene has seen hlessrs. Shake- 
shaft's advertisement in the Daily Call, and 
would be very much obliged for a free sample 
of " Chew-Chew " Toffee as offered. 2d. in 
stamps enclosed as requested. 

Date. 


For an Autograph.. 

Address and Date. 

Captain P. G. Mays, 

Cranford Aerodrome, 

Midshire. 

Dear Sir, 

I have read so much about your air 
adventures in the newspapers and have actually 
seen you flying, watching you loop the loop 
and do the "falling leaf" so xvonderfully, 
that I am venturing to write and ash if you 
will very kindly sign your name in my auto- 
graph book. 

It would be such a pleasure to me if you 
would grant me this great favour, and I am 
enclosing the booh herewith, together with a 
stamped addressed wrapper for its return. 
Thanking you in anticipation, I am. 
Your sincere admirer, 

Angela Horton. 

To a Schoolmaster. 

Address and Date. 
George Stephenson, Esq., M.A., 

St. Daunslan's Grammar School, 
Sundertown. 

Dear Mr. Stephenson, 

It has been decided now that I am not 
to go to a university, and so I am applying for 


a post in the office of the East and West Steam 
Packet Co. 

With my form of application it is necessary 
to include two references, one of which should 
come from the headmaster of the school I last 
attended, and I am venluruig to write and ask 
if you will very kindly senci me such a reference. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 
Yours obediently, 

David Dale. 

To Join a Football Club. 

Address and Date. 

The Hon. Secretary, 

North Swifts Football Club, 

22 Dakewcll Terrace, 

Northminster. 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing to ask if you will very 
kindly put forward my name for membership 
of your Club. I have played for several 
years for the second and first elevens at St. 
Daunslan's Grammar School, but unfortu- 
nately we have only just removed to this 
district, and I do not knotu any of your 
members to ask them to propose and second me. 

I should be very pleased indeed to play in a 
trial game, if desired, my favourite position 
being outside right. Perhaps you will also let 
me know the joining fee {if any), and the amount 
of the annual subscription. 

Yours faithfully, 
David Dale. 

Answering an Advertisement (Girl). 

Address and Date. 

T o the A dvertiser, 

Do.x C.H. 1869, 

The Daily Call, 

Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

Dear Sir, 

Referring to your advertisement in 
to-day’s Daily Call for a girl secretary, I beg 
to offer my services for the vacant post. I am 
eighteen years of age and living at home, 
having been educated at the Queenston High 
School. Since leaving school I have attended 
classes at Wilson's Commercial Academy, and 
have a certificate for shorthand and a diploma 
for typewriting, whilst I have also studied 
business accounts. 

Hoping to be accorded the favour of an 
interview. 

Yours obediently, 

I Rachel Dene. 
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newnes’ pictorial knowledge 


Answering an Advertisement (Boy). 

Address and Dale 

To the Advertiser, 

Box C H. 1869. 

The Daily Call, 

Fleet Street, £ C 4 
Dear Sir, 

Referring to your advertisement in 
to-day’s Daily Call for a junior clerk, I beg 
to offei my services for the vacant post I 
shall be seventeen at my next birthday, and 
have just left the St James's Secondary School 
ivheic 1 took a special course in commercial 
subjects I am also at present attending 
evening classes for the purpose of perfecting 
my slmthaud 

Hoping to be accorded the favour of an 
interview. 

Yours obediently, 
David Dale, 


for people in the higher walks of life, 
and our Letter-wnter would not be 
complete without them It is not very 
likely, of course, that you will ever have 
occasion to write a letter to His Majesty 
the King or to Her Majesty the Queen, 
but, if this did happen, you would head 
the letters respectively — 

To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 
beginning Sir, 
or 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
beginning Madam, 

Members of the Royal Family are 
addressed — 

To His or Her Royal Highness, with their 
title, followed by Sir or Madam, as the case 
may be 


When replying to an advertisement, 
nothing is to be gamed by enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope, unless 
one IS asked specially to do so If 
references or testimonials are requested, 
the originals ought never to be sent, 
and it IS sufficient to forward clean 
copies If you have been employed 
before, and at the time are unemployed, 
it would be wise to mention the reason 
why you left your last post. 

The whole point to bear in mind is 
that the letter you wnte is the one form 
of mtroduction you have to the adver- 
tiser and possible employer You have 
to make that letter as brief as is reason- 
ably possible, for the advertiser is not 
likely to wade through a lengthy 
epistle On the other hand, you want 
to put into the letter every detail of 
information that can possibly stand 
you in good stead, and make your 
application just a little different, per- 
haps, from hundreds of others You 
must remember that the advertiser 
does not know you, and that everything 
will depend upon the plain and straight- 
forward manner in whicli you state 
your case. 


The forms of address (to be written 
at the left-hand side of the page, 
between the heading and the salutation) 
for titled people of different ranks are 
as follows : — 

To a Duke 

His Grace the Duke of Blankshiie 
To a Duchess 

Her Giace the Duchess of Blankshiie 
To a Dowager Duchess (i e , the widow of a 
duke) 

Her Glace the Dowager Duchess of 
Blankshiie 

To a Marquis or Marchioness 

The Most Honourable the 'Marquis (or 

Marchioness) of 

To an Earl or Countess 

The Right Honotiiable the Bail [or 

Countess) of 

To a Viscount or Viscountess 

The Right Honourable Viscount (or 
Viscountess) 

To a Lord or Lady (» e , Baron or Baroness) 
The Right Honourable the Lord (or 
Lady) 

To a Baronet or his wife 

Sir Timothy Sloth, Bart , or Lady 
Sloth 

To a Knight, or his wife 

Sir Cranford W inn, KCV 0 , or Lady 


Some Forms of Address. 


TFiiiii 


There are special forms of address, 
and also of salutation and subscription. 


It should be noted that m most cases 
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knights belong to a definite Order, the 
initials of which should always be 
quoted. We have in our Motherland 
nine Orders of Chivalry, m the following 
sequence : — 

Knights of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter = K G- 

Kiiights of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle = K T. 

Knights of the Most lUustnons Order of St 
Patnct = K P 

The Most Honourable Order of the Bath = 
KCE Knight Commander of the 

Bath^ 

The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India = K C S I (te, Knight Commander 
of the Star of India) 

The Most Distmguished Order of St Michael 
and St. George = K CM G (i e , Knight 
Commander Michael-George) 

The Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire = KCIE (i e . Knight Com- 
mander Indian Empire) 

The Eoyal Victonan Order = KC VO 
(t e , Knight Commander Victorian Order) 
The Most Excellent Order of the Bntish 


case of earldoms, the eldest son and aU 
the daughters are Right Honourables, 
but the younger sons are Honourables 
A pomt about which we must be very 
careful is always to give the Christian 
names to the younger sons and 
daughters of dukes, marquises and 
earls In such mstances we should 
write — 

The Right Honourable Lady Mary 

or, 

The Honourable Lord Arthur 

There are still some other fonns of 
address which we shall require to know' 
for the clergy, officers of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, and people 
holding official positions — 

The Clergy 

His Grace tlie Lori Archbishop of 

The Htghl Reverend the Lord Bishop of 

The Very Reverend the Dean of 

The Venerabte the Archdeacon of 

The Reverend Canon Wtggtnson 

The majonty of clergymen will also 
have letters after their names, t e , 


Empire = KB E 

In addition to these Orders of 
Chivalrj', there are the Knights 
Bachelor, who do not form a Royal 
Order Members are addressed as 
“ Sir," but have no letters after then 
Tiflin^; Honours are also conferced 
upon distmgmshed ladies, and 
Dame is brought into use DBt 
means Dame Commander (i « . ^ rank 
for a lady similar to Knight Coim 
mander) of the Order of the Bntish 

^“n *6 case of all the Forms of Addr^ 
given above, the actual address of the 
Lrson to whom you are wntmg shoMd 
be inserted below the name, nicely 
stepped as it would be on m “vdope 
■^hth regard to sons and daughter of 
the nobdity, the eldest s® 
generaUy assumes one of hn father s 
other tides, and may be eithw a mar- 
cms or an earl, bemg addr^sed as such. 

eldest son of an earl is usu^y a 
viscount or else a lord (bwon) In the 


DD (Doctor of Divinity) 

BD (Bachelor of Divinity) 

MA (Master of Arts) 

BJt bachelor of Arts) 

C F (Chaplam to the Forces) 

In wntmg to a clergyman who is a 
Doctor of Divmity (D D ) whom one 
knew, one would put “Dear Dr 
Lewis," mstead of " Dear Mr Lewis ' 

Navy, Army and Air Force 

When addressmg officers of the Navy. 
Aimy and Air Force, onealways puts the 
offiaal rank frst and the title next, t e , 

Adiniral Sir George tVesson 
Major the Honourable Lori Arthur Harris, 
Captain the Right Honourable the Lord 
Bedfont 

In the Army, Captains and ah those 
of higher rank are addressed hy their 
rank, le , 

Captain H G Meads 
Major Frank Wetland 
Colonel George Smith. 

and so on 
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Many military men belong to the 
Distmguished Service Order, and have 
the letters D S 0. after their names 
Others may be 3J.®. (Victona Cross) ; 
M C (Mihtary Cross) ; D F C pis- 
tmguished Flymg Cross) , V D (Volun- 
teer Decoration) ; T D (Temtonal 
Decoration), etc Thus, as a form of 
address, we might have to put — 

Major Frank Welland, D SO , M C 


Viscount or Viscount- 

My Lord, o» Madam 

Baron (t e , Lord) or 
Baroness . My Lord, or M adam 

Eldest Son of a Duke My tM’d Maiqms 
Eldest Son of an Earl My Lord 
Younger Son of a Duke My Lord 
Younger Sons of Earls, 

Viscounts and Barons Sir 
Daughters of Dukes 

and Earls . Madam 


Lieutenants and Second-Lieutenants 
in the Army (but not Lieutenants m the 
Royal Navy) we do not address by their 
rank, puttmg merely : — 

George Parker, Esq , 

Queen Mary's Own Hussars 

If you were wntmg to a Lord Mayor, 
the address on the letter should read : — 

The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of 

To a Mayor one would put . — 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 

in both instances with the name of the 
city or borough. 

Once upon a time the title Esquire 
was bestowed upon those who earned 
the shield of a Imight To-day by law 
the sons of peers, the eldest sons of 
baronets and knights, ]ustices-of-the- 
peace (t e , magistrates), and bamsters- 
at-law, are entitled to the honour, but 
by custom we now address as Esqmre 
or Esq anyone of good position m life 
When Esq is used, however, we must 
omit the iifr Mr Frank Welland, Esq , 
for mstance, would be utterly wrong 

The Proper Salutations 

The mformation given above deals 
with the vanous Forms of Address to 
be used with people of title, and those 
holdmg ofBcial positions In each 
instance, by custom and etiquette, 
there is a special Salutation, accordmg 
to the followmg list — 

Duke or Duchess My Lord Duke, or 

Madam 

Dowager Duchess Madam 

Marquis or Marchioness My Lord, or M adam 
Earl or Countess . My Lord, or Madam 


Baronet or his Wife Sir, or Madam 

Knight or his Wife Sir, or Madam 

Archbishop . My Lord Arch- 

bishop 

Bishop . . My Lord Bishop 

Archdeacon, Dean or 

Canon . Reverend Sir 

Lord Mayor My Lord 

Mayor . . .Sir 

Strictly speakmg, it is correct when 
wntmg to a clergyman to use the 
salutation Reverend Sir, but this is very 
seldom employed nowadays, and one 
would wnte the much more friendly 
Dear Mr Dams, or even My dear 
Rector, or My dear Vtcar, as the case may 
be A clergyman with a title is given 
his clencal form of address first, t e , 

The Rev and Honourable George Davis, M A 

It is good form when writmg to 
ofiicials of the Civil Service (* e , the 
Post Office Savmgs Bank, as a case m 
pomt) to use the formal salutation Str, 
and not the Dear Str which is custo- 
mary m busmess correspondence. 

Correct Subscriptions. 

The enduig of a letter, known as the 
subscription, also varies with people of 
different degrees, the followmg being 
the forms usually accepted — 

King or Queen 
/ am. Sir {or Madam), 

Your Majesty's most faithful servant. 
Member of the Royal Family 
I am. Sir {or Madam), 

Your Royal Highness’s most obedient 

servant, 

Duke or Dnehess 

I am, my Lord Duke {or Madani), 

Your Grace's obedient servant. 
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Marquis or Marchioness 
I am, my Lord Margins {or Madam], 

Your Lordship's {or Ladyship's) 
obedient servant, 

Earl or Countess, Viscount or Viscountess, 
Baron or Baroness 
I am, my Lord {or Madam), 

Your Lordship's {or Ladyship's) 
obedient servant, 

Baronets and Knights or their Wives 
1 am. Sir {or Madam), 

Yoin obedient servant. 

When writing to important officers 
of state and those m high official 
positions (unless they possess titles, as 
given above), it is correct to put — 

' I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

In the case of a Bishop, one would 
puf — 

/ have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, 
Your obedient servant, 

Wffien dealmg with ordinary business 
letters, the subscnption Yours fatih- 
ftilly, or else Yours truly, meets every 
case 


When Signing Letters 

With the subscription properly in- 
serted, nothing now remauis but to 
sign the letter, and it is of the utmost 
importance that one's signature should 
be very plam and readable A great 
deal of trouble is caused in the world by 
people who write signatures that no 
one can read, and girls and boys should 
form the habit early of writing their 
names boldly and legibly 

One may sign a letter to a relation or 
dose friend merely Nancy or Reg , but 
to strangers the surnames should always 
be mcluded Nancy Poole or Nancy F 
Pooh would be satisfactory signatures, 
and It would be quite permissible to 
put in brackets [Mtss) or (Mrs ) when 
writing to a complete stranger from 
whom one expected a reply 

A very frequent mistake, when one is 
writmg several letters at a tune, is to 
put the missives mto the rvrong enve- 
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lopes, so causing confusion and dis- 
appomtment The wisest rule to make 
IS to address the envelope and seal up 
each letter as you wnte it, not waiting 
till all the letters are finished 
Be most particular to set out the 
address correctly on the envelope It 
IS never wise to use abbreviations such 
as L’pool for Liverpool , B’ham for 
Birmmgham , S 0 T , for Stoke-on- 
Trent, for example, because it is not 
everyone who knows what these abbre- 
viations mean In the same way, do 
not overlook the county There are no 
fewer than ten separate Newports in 
the Post Office Guide, as a case in pomt, 
so if the Neivport to which you happen 
to be ivntmg is m Monmouthshire or 
Salop (Shropshure), be certam to specify 
the county We can find many other 
instances of one name (such as Bradford, 
Newton, Walton and Weston) bemg 
used by a great many places m different 
parts of the country 
London and some of our great pro- 
vmcial cities (such as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Liverpool and 
Bristol) are divided mto separate postal 
areas which are knoivn by numbers 
The object of this system is to assist 
the ivork of sortmg the mail, and we 
should never fail to put the right 
number after the address when one is 
given , as, apart from helping the 
sorters, we shall probably save our o\to 
correspondence from being delayed So 
far as London is concerned, it is also 
divided into huge districts under letters, 
the numbered areas or sorting offices 
commg withm these distncts. 

The principal LONDON Distncts 
are — 


E C (Eastern Central), from E C i to E C 4, 

m areas , 

WC (Western Central), areas WCi ana 

WCa 

W (Western), W i to W 14 
S W (South-Western), S W i to S W ao 
S E (South-Eastern), S E i to S E a? 

E (Eastern), E i to E 18 
N (Northern). N I to N 22 
N W (North-Western), N W z to N W ir 
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Rates ol Postage 

It goes without saying that, having 
completed your letter and placed it m 
its envelope, you must affix a stamp of 
the proper value, for if a postal packet 
IS not sufficiently stamped, the person 
receivmg it is caUed upon to pay double 
the shortage, or double the postage if 
there are no stamps at all 

Rather more than a hundred years 
ago the lowest charge for senduig a 
letter by post was , and the charge 
varied with the distance, the postage 
between London and Edmburgh being 
IS -A-t about that time Mr (after- 
wards Sir) Rowland HiU conceived the 
scheme of makmg one charge for all 
letters, whatever the distance they had 
to be sent His idea was that a penny 
would be a high enough charge, and we 
had the penny post from January, 1840, 
right down to 1918, an unbroken penod 
of seventy-eight years. There came 
then the difficulties attendant upon the 
Great War, and the penny was raised 
to ijd m 1918 and to 2d m 1920 The 
twopenny mmunum for letters did not 
remam m force very long, however, and 
the fee has been i^d for many years 
now Accordmg to some authorities, 
the popular penny post first mtroduced 
by Sir Rowland Hill will eventually be 
restored, but no one can say at present 
when that change will become possible 
The current postal rates for Letters 
are as follows — 


Weight not 
exceeding 

Inland Post- 
age. 

Bntish Empire 
countnes 
(except 
Transjordan), 
USA, Tan- 
gier, Tgypt, 
and H ht ships 
of 

Other places 
overseas (in- 
cluduiglraq 
and Trans- 
jaidau) 

I oz . 

xid 

lid 

z¥ 

2 OZS 

lid. 

zid 

4^ 

\ OZS . 

2 d 

3¥- 

5¥ 

4 OZS . 

2 d 

a¥ 

7 A 

6 OZS 

z¥- 

6 ¥ 

lod 

8 OZS 

3<^ 

8 ¥ 

IS id 


In the ordmaiy course of events, 
letters posted in one of the red pillar 
boxes for the normal mad are dealt with 
by postmen on foot or cycles, motor 
m^ vans, railway trams and steam- 
boats If their destination is overseas, 
they may be earned on pony-back, by 
postmen on skates or skis, or even 
toboggans or sledges , by dogs, camels, 
llamas or other beasts of burden , by 
native runners , by boatmen, and m a 
vanety of other %vays 


By the Air Mail 

Another method which has come into 
bemg in recent years, and is fast 
expandmg, is that of sendmg corre- 
spondence the world over by means of 
aeroplanes and seaplanes This method 
is known as the Atr Mail Semce, and 
letters dispatched by this means are 
naturally charged at a higher rate than 
that of the ordmary post As a general 
rule, the charge is based on half-ounces, 
and It is usually considered that one 
double sheet of notepaper and an 
envelope iviU not exceed half an ounce 
m weight. To send away a letter by 
Air Mail, one must affix to the top left- 
hand comer of the envelope a speaal 
blue Air Mail label, and these labels are 
supphed free of charge at any post 
office The letter is then posted in the 
ordmary way, except that in London 
and certam other large centr^ there 
are a few piUar boxes pamted IngM 
Uve, such boxes bemg reserved exclu- 
sively for the Air Mails 

To obtam the latest mformation 
regardmg the Air Mails, you should ask 
for the A%r Mail Leaflel, 

obtainable free at any post office The 

leaflet shows the countnes served by 
this maU. latest times for posting md 
the charges made Some " 

Mail services are open only at certa 
times of year, but others are run at aU 

years have elapsed shah be abte to 
dispatch urgent letters ^o ^st 
every part of the world As an instan 
saved by the Air Mail, a 
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letter sent by this metliod takes nine 
days in transmission from London to 
Smgapore. the corresponding time by 
ordmary mail bemg twenty-two days 
Even with a letter gomg such a com- 
paratively short distance as to Pans 
there is a savmg of some hours by the 
air route 


How Long Does it Take ? 

Very often one is asked a question, 
how long does it take to get to San 
Francisco, or how long to Madras, or 
how long to Zanzibar, or any other 
place overseas > Seeing that the ordi- 
nary post office mail is alva.ys dis- 
patclied to its destmation with the least 
possible delay, the following table will 
ansM er all such questions It diows the 
approximate number of DA YS a letter 
Mould take from its dispatch m London 
until it reached its destmation If you 
Mere dispatchmg a letter from Edm- 
burgh or a place in the provinces, you 
must add extra time to alloM’ it to reach 
London for the dispatch — 


Adehtde 

Vsys 

29 

Aden 

10 

Alexandria 

4-5 

Auckland 

30-40 

Azores 

8-12 

Bahamas 

jo-r 9 

Barbados 

JO-15 

Bombay 

, 14 

Brisbane 

32 

Buenos Aires 

15-21 

Cairo 

5-6 

Calculta 

iG 

Canieroons 

18-30 

Cape Town 

17 

Chicago 

7-12 

Constantinople 

4 

Burban 

19 

Gibraltar 

4 

Hobart 

33 

Hong Kong 

28-30 

Jamaica 

11-17 

Kimberley 

iS 

Lagos 

17 

Madeira 

4-7 

Madras 

16 

Malta 

3 i -5 


Mauritius 

Days 

27-52 

Melbourne 

30 

Mexico 

9-15 

Montreal 

6-u 

Ktwfoundland 

9-16 

Hew York 

5-10 

Kova Scotia 

G-ii 

Panama 

13-19 

Port Said 

5-6 

Pretoria 

18 

Quebec 

5-10 

Bto de Janeito 

12-18 

San Francisco 

10-15 

Seychelles 

26-47 

Shanghai 

29-34 

Sierra Leone 

10-14 

Singapore 

22 

Sydney 

31 

Toronto • 

7-12 

Trtmdad 

II-X7 

Vancouver 

9-15 

Washington 

6-11 

Wellington {New 

Zealand) 

30-40 

Winnipeg 

7-13 

Zanzibar 

J 7-*7 


In some mstances there is a wide 
difference in the length of tune taken 
This IS due to a variation at different 
seasons m the services of mail boats 
In other cases, there may be a direct 


boat only at intervals, the intermediate 
mail bemg conveyed by some other 
route. 

When You can Post Yourself 

Generally speakmg, when M-e mtUc 
letters, we drop them mto tlie nearest 
pillar box, and they go on their waj m 
the ordmary course of postal dispatch 
and deliver}' There may be limes, 
however, when this method is not 
sufficiently rapid, and so we fall back 
on a system knoMTi as E-ipiess Post 
This system is divided mto tMO 
distmct sections, the first of Mhich is 
earned out by exp} ess wessriigrr Thus 
we go mto any post office with our very 
urgent letter (provided that the post 
office does telegraph business, ana so 
has messengers on the staff), and hand 
it in to be dispatched immediately 
Withm a few moments, or just as soon 
as a messenger is available, the letter is 
bemg taken as fast as possible to its 
destmation, the messenger generally 
usmg one of the familiar red bicycles 
On letters sent by exp} ess messeiige)- 
Me do not pay the ordinary postage at 
all, and the envelope does not need to 
be stamped We are merely cliarged 
6d for every mile or part of a mile from 
the office of dispatch to the place of 
dehvery Of course, if the red bicycle 
is still not SM'ift enough, and a taxi-cab 
is available, M’e can send the messenger 
by taxi, if M'e are Milling to pay liis fare, 
but whatever charges are due at the 
post office, we buy stamps to that 
amount and affix them to a form pro- 
vided. mstead of to the envelope con- 
taining the letter 

It IS not by any means likely, but let 
us imagine for a moment that j'ou are 
a httle girl, and have become lost m the 
maze of streets somewhere in nortli-M’est 
London, streets that seem all alike to 
YOU, with their bustle of scurrying 
people and traffic You know that you 
are a country girl staying your 
Aunt and Uncle near Hampstead Heath, 
and you remember the address per- 
fectly VWiat you do not know is Iiom’ 
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to reach the cheery home where you 
are holiday-making 

As I said, it IS not very hkely, but 
just suppose you happened to find 
yourself m such an awkward predica- 
ment. An excellent idea would be to 
ask the first policeman you met to 
direct you to the nearest post office, 
and, once you had safely arrived there, 
you could simply post yourself In 
other words, you could become an 
express letter, and a special messenger 
would take you to the house whose 
address you gave — not on the back of 
his red bicycle, of course, but by tram- 
car, omnibus, or some such convenient 
means 

There was a case some years ago of 
an American gentleman who lost him- 
self m much Ae same way m London, 
and who became for a few mmutes a 
" postal packet " whilst an express 
messenger conducted him quickly back 
to his hotel In another mstance, a lady 
had a large though quite docile dog to 
be led on a chain to the house of a 
friend, and doggie was “ posted ” by 
express messenger, and promptly 
delivered. 

A plan of more recent mtroduction 
IS to send a letter by a ccmbmation of 
tram and special messenger You hand 
m the letter at a post office and a 
messenger takes it to the railway 
station At the same time a telegram 
is despatched to the post office at 
the other end of the journey so that 
another special messenger can meet the 
tram, collect the letter and deliver it 
immediately 

Express Delivery Letters. 

The second class of Express Letters 
IS quite different from the first In this 
case one hands in the letter over the 
counter of a post office and the official 
fastens a httle red label EXPRESS m 
the top left-hand comer of the envelope, 
at the same time drawing a blue hne 
right down through the middle 

Your letter is then put mto the post 
in the ordinary way, and travels to its 


destmation just as hundreds of other 
letters and packets may be domg. At 
the chief post office or sortmg office of 
the town m which the letter is to be 
dehvered, a lynx-eyed sorter quickly 
detects both the blue hne and the red 
EXPRESS label, and removes it at 
once for special treatment 

Up to this stage your letter has had 
no unusual attention paid to it, but 
just as soon as the sorter finds it, it is 
sent to the telegraph department of the 
post office, and then immediately dis- 
patched by special messenger In this 
instance one has to pay (m stamps) the 
ordmary postage on the letter, and a 
charge of 6 d per mile or part of a mile 
for dehvery to the destmation from the 
post office IS made 
You may wonder at first glance what 
this system saves Let us suppose then 
that you hve m a country place where 
there is a dehvery of letters at 8 a m 
and another at 12 noon, with no more 
during the day Your postman brmgs 
out your letters from the town near 
which you live, and a general mail from 
London and other parts reaches that 
town say at 3 p m Ordmanly, any 
letters for you coming by that mail 
would be dehvered at breakfast time 
next mommg, but this express letter, 
which we have been considenng, would 
be at your house at least by four 
o’clock in the hands of a telegraph boy 
or other special messenger If the 
matter were a very important one, you 
could probably write and post a reply 
the same afternoon for dehvery to your 
correspondent early next mommg, and 
so save twenty-four hours 


iilway Letters 

Did you know that you could send a 
tter by tram, just as though it were a 
ircel > Let us suppose that you Iwe 

A You have just missed, the iast 

lUection at the pillar 

.ly closing day, the 



senger imow xuc ----- 
are so anxious is gomg to C, a little 
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viUagi* just outside the toivn of B If 
only you could get your letter posted 
dunng the evening at B, you know it 
would be safely delivered first thing in 
the morning at C, and that all would be 
well 

Is there an evening tram from A to 
B ? There is, so your difficulties are at 
an end. You merely go to the bookmg 
office at A station and hand m your 
letter (fully stamped, of course), paymg 
to the railway company a fee of gi 
Across the top of the envelope you 
write ; To be posted at B on antval of 
the 6 53 p in tram ex A What happens 
then IS that directly the parcels from 
the tram are taken into the parcels 
office at B railway station, an official 
goes to the nearest pillar box and posts 
your letter, so ensunng that it will start 
on Its journey to C with the next 
collection 


message for your friend— not wastmg 
any ivords, of course — and take it to 
your own post office On the other 
hand, if you have the telephone m your 
house, there is no need even to do that, 
for you can simply ’phone through the 
message to the post office nearest your 
friend’s home — the one from which the 
village letters are dehvered. 

In any event, whether you hand m 
your message at a post office or tele- 
phone It through yourself, the effect is 
the same The message is wntten doira 
by an official at the other end, and may 
either be fonvarded direct as an express 
letter or dropped mto the post m the 
ordmary way The charge for this 
service is 3d for the first thirty words 
(mcludmg the address), and xd for 
eveiy ten words afterwards One has 
also to pay the usual telephone charge 
and the fees either for express dehvery 


Another method of dealmg with a 
Railway Letter is to mark it To he called 
(or In this case the letter would remain 
m the parcels office at the railway 
station at B until your friend from C 
(who would, of course, be expectmg it) 
called 

A Letter by Telephone 
We have been discussmg wajra and 
means of gettmg letters through to their 
destinations more rapidly than would 
be the case m the course of ordmary 
post There yet remams another plan, 
which IS also very rapid, under which 
we may send a letter by telephone 
Let us suppose that you have a fnend 
at C It is too late m the day to wnte 
to him for the last coUection, and there 
IS no means of dispatchmg either an 
express letter or a railway letter You 
want very urgently to communicate 
with him and yet you know the tde- 
phone IS not mstalled at his house You 
cannot even send him a teleg^am^ 
because the post office is already closed 
at the httle village where he fives 
Your position certamly seems almost 
a hopeless one— *but it is not so really. 
All you have to do is to wnte down a 


or else for postage 


The Rates for Postcards 

Postcards, which first came mto use 
m 1870, form a most convenient method 
of sendmg by post a bnef message, a 
remmder or a greetmg, as they require 
no envelope In the case of picture 
postcards, the front of the card, te, 
the plam side, is often divided down the 
centre, so that one may wnte the 
message on the left-hand side and the 
address on the nght One ^ould 
always avoid imxmg the message with 
the address m any way, for the latter 
ought to stand out plamly and boldly 
to assist the work of ^stmen and 


ters , , 

t postcard dispatched for an mland 
tmation must bear a penny stamp , 

! for an Imperial or foreign destma- 
11 lid It IS also possible to buy a 
leply Postcard" when another card 
ittached to the one sent, the rate of 
itage being > of course, for the 
ible journey Accordmg to regu- 
lons, no card may exceed si mchra 
length by 4i mches m width, or be 
5 than 4 mches m length by 2 J mches 
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Registered Letters 

At all times when you have to send 
]fi or los notes, bank notes, important 
documents, and such enclosures through 
the post with your letters, it is very 
wise to take the package to a post office 
to he registered This means that the 
package is entered in a book bj' the 
official at the counter and a receipt 
given to the sender A registered letter 
must in no circumstances be dropped 
into a pillar box, but should always be 
taken mto a post office for actual regis- 
tration During the journey to its 
destmation the registered letter will 
probably travel m a special bag, red m 
colour, and will not be mixed with the 
ordmary mail At important sortmg 
stations, and when it leaves the sorting 
office nearest to its destmation, the 
responsible officials have to sign their 
names for it, and the course of the letter 
can be traced by this chain of signatures 
in the event of its being lost or mislaid 

The most satisfactory plan is to buy 
the stout hnen registered envelopes 
such as are sold m different sizes at all 
post offices with the postage stamp and 
registration fee embossed upon them. 
There is a small charge for the actual 
envelope m addition to the fees 
Havmg obtamed the envelope and 
placed one's letter and valuables mside, 
the gummed flap is moistened and stuck 
down m. the usual way, and one then 
apphes sealmg wax over the point of 
the flap Many people have small metal 
seals bearing the mitial of their name, 
and such seals have to be slightly 
moistened before they are pressed mto 
the hot wax. 

The receipt given for a registered 
letter at the post office one should place 
on the receipt file at home, or else m 
some safe place until an acknowledg- 
ment is received of its arrival. On 
dehvery at the destmation the recipient 
of the registered letter is also called 
upon to sign a receipt, which the post- 
man bnngs with him When a reg^ 
tration fee of gi is paid (m addition to 
ordmary postage charges) compensation 


IS allowed m the case of loss up to £5 , 
a fee of carries compensation up to 
£20, oneofgd up to £40, and so on, in 
proportion, up to £400 
Very often when one has a very 
nnportant letter to dispatch, even 
though it contams nothmg valuable to 
anyone else, it is advisable to make use 
of the registered post, because one could 
then, if needed, obtain proof of dehveiy 
A landlord giving wntten notice to a 
tenant to quit would probably send the 
letter by registered post for tins reason, 
and summonses from police courts are 
often dispatched by the same agency 
Letters for destmations overseas, 
both m Imperial and m foreign coun- 
tries, may he registered at fees which 
vary slightly. 


About Telegrams 

Though a telegram is certamly not a 
letter, it is a quick and useful means of 
transmittmg a message from one person 
to another, and detmls of this service 
are essentially part of a Letter-wnter 
To send a telegram one goes to a post 
office where telegraphic business is 
transacted, and writes doivn the name 
and address of the person with whom 
one wishes to communicate, and then 
the message itself One may add one’s 
own name, if desired, to he sent with 
the message, but it is a defimte rule that 
the name and full address of the sender 
shall appear at the back of the telegraph 
form in the space provided for the 

^ A telegram should always he brief, of 
course, because the charge is one pmny 
for every word, with a mmunum of one 
p hillmg whether one sends twelve words 

or fewer From the counter of the post 

office the form is transmitt^ to an 
instrument room, from which the actual 
message is dispatched by electnc te ^ 
graph to the post office nearest to its 
destmation Here it is pnnted by a 
machine on stops of 
by hand, placed m one of ffie famihar 
huff-coloured envelopes, 
on the final portion of its journey 
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by messenger, probably on a bicycle. 
There is no charge for the delivery of a 
telegram, unless the house to ■i\htch it 
IS to be sent is more than three miles 
from the deli\ er\ office, or outside the 
postal deliverj- .area of a Head Office 
In such cases one is called upon (i e , the 
recipient has to paj) for an evtrafeeof 
for e\ erj’ mile bej'ond three 
Telegrams for places overseas are 
usually drscrilied as " cables," because 
until recently Ihej were dispatclicd by 
submarine cable Tlie name still 
remains, though most of the messages 
are now actually transmitted by wire- 
less means Messages sent b}' wireless 
to ships at sea arc known as Radto- 
UJfpran.s Such messages may cost ^d 
per word in the ca«c of vessels com- 
paratiieh near our coasts, but one maj' 
»cnd a radio-telegram to <liips in anj' 
p.irt of the world (pro\ided the vessel 
lias suitable wireless equipment, of 
coiir'-e), for IS 6f per word 
It Will thus bo seen (hat one need 
never be entirely out of touch with one's 
friends, especially in an emergenej*, 
e\en if they arc afloat and hundreds of 
miles from thc nearest land The tele- 
graph wires and submarine cables did 
much to 1 cep us all far closer together 
m the c\changc of thoughts and words, 
but wireless lias done a great deal more, 
and Its wiaardiy conquers distance as 
noiliing obe has c\cr done 
Once upon a lime our letters were 
earned b}' pos(bo}'s on the backs of 
horses trasclhiig where there were the 
merest tracks and no roads at all, 
announcing their arrnal at a s'lllage by 
blowing on a horn There came then 
the period of the stage coaclies, and 
aften\ards (hat of the mail coaches 
Verj little more than a hundred jears 
ago our letters began to be carried b}’ 
tram, and now in the times m which w-e 
Inc they are winged along at loo miles 
an hour m aeroplanes 

In the same way, the telephone 
system, by which we actually speak to 
the person with whom we wish to com- 
municate, has shown a marked advance 
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on the first sj’stem of telegrams Once 
for our telephones we depended entirely 
upon miles and miles of copper wires 
along which electrical energy spurred 
our words, but now those same words 
go out into space without wires at all, 
and yet reach their destination by 
means of radio 

Tliat the time will come when the 
telephone instrument on our desks will 
put us into touch with almost anyone 
in the world there seems but httie 
doubt, or that eventually our long- 
distance mails will go sailing away 
through the air both by night and day, 
in calm and storm, m sunshine and m 
fog, with the same degree of certainty 
that the big special postal tram, with 
its stall of sorters, leaves London every 
night for Scotland, picking up fresh 
mails and dropping other bags as it 
whirls along the steel rails at sivty miles 
an hour 

Of all tlic everyday matters that we 
are so apt to take for granted, there is 
really nothing more romantic than this 
wonderful system which lias grown up 
— and IS still growing— that enables us 
quickly, dependably' and cheaply' to 
communicate with others by' post, by 
telegram, by wireless, and so on 

Some Common Errors m Wntmg 

Reference lias already been made to 
A Children's Diclioiiaiy in Vol 8, and 
we can alway's refer to this dictionary' 
when in doubt about the spelling of a 
word There arc, at the same time, 
certain w ords (and not alw ays long ones, 
either) which happen to be confusing 
We simply cannot remember at the 
moment if it is " le ” we want or " ei,” 
and even typists and printers’ com- 
positors, who have to be so conversant 
with spelling, have words in which 
they are apt to fall into error 

We may say, therefore, that there 
are certain common errors m letter- 
writing and in spelling, and the follow- 
ing list has been compiled so that we 
may quickly refer to it, more quickly 
even than would he the case with 3 
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dictionary. Every tune we make 
reference to the list, though, we should 
endeavour to impress the correct spell- 
mg upon our memones until eventually 
we are " letter perfect " as it were with 
all these peculiar and tantahsmg words 
or expressions — 

Acknowledgment is more usual than acknow- 
ledgement 
Afraid, not alfraid 

Aggravate is often wrongly used to mean 
irritate Its real meaning is to add weight 
to, or to increase 
Agreeable, not agreable 
Allege, not alledge 
All nght, not allnght 
Always, not allways 

An is incorrectly used before words beginning 
with " h ” when one has definitely to sound 
the " h," as in hall, house, hero It is correct 
when used before words in which the imtial 
h is silent, as in heir, honest, honour, 
hour It IS not correct when used before 
words begmning with " eu," as in European, 
and u,'* as in union 

Ante, meaning before, 13 not to be confused with 
Anti, meamng against Thus antediluvian 
(before the flood) , antidote (as against a 
poison or disease) 

Arctic, not artic 
Auxiliary, only one " 1 " 

Ay, meaning yes 

Aye, meaning always, for ever 

Balance, only one " 1 " 

Bat^ion, two “ 1*8 " and one " 1 " 

Belief, not beleif 

Best and Better should be used This is the 
best of the three," or four, five and more 
" This IS the better of the two ” 

Blamable, not blameable , but blameful, 
blameworthy 

Blissful, only one " 1 ” , , 

Both should be used as applying only to two 
persons or things, neither more nor less 
Breech, of a gun Breach, in a wall 
Brief, not breif 
Britannia, only one " t " 

Ceilmg, not ciehng 
Chargeable, not chargable 
Chief, not cheif 
Conceit, not conciet 
Controvert, not contravert . , 

Creditable must not be confused with credible 
The first of these two words means praise- 
worthy, the second behevable 
Difierent from is correct, not different to 
Door-jamb, not door-jam 
Dose, a definite quantity of medicine 
Doze, to indulge in a light slumber 
Envelop, to wrap round Envelope, a cover for a 

Er<r,*^*means before E'er is a contraction for 
ever __ 

FalSven,°^o '■ I’s,” tut only one in Welfare. 
Field, not feild 
Fiend, not feind 
Fulfil, but fulfilling. 


Handfuls^ not handsfnl 
Illegible, not lUedgable 
Inquire is more generally used than enquire 
Inseparable! not xnseperable 
Irrelevant, should not be written or pronounced 
as irrevalant 

Judgment is the usual spelling, though judgement 
IS not incorrect 

Lest, meaning m case, not least 
Mantelpiece, not mantlepiece 
Misspell, not mispell 
Mistakable, not mistakeable 
Mouldy, not moldy 
Negotiate, not negociate 
Neither and nor « is and are . was and were 
**Keitiier man or woman are capable of 
perfection in this world ” ought to be wntten 
'* Neither man not woman ts capable, etc " 
** Neither Susie nor Arthur were there '* 
should be wntten ** Neither Susie nor 
Arthur was there ” 

Niece, not neice 
Nightfall, two ** I’s ” 

None IS always in company with a singular 
verb, t e , ** None of tiiese »s right,*' meaning, 
stnctly speaking, '* Not one of these is nght " 
Nowise, not noways 

Number is always in company with a singular 
verb, * e , " There rs a number of apple trees 
in our garden ” 

Only One often finds this word wrongly used, 
both in wnting and in speaking Thus 
" He only walked a mile " ought to be He 
walked only a mile *’ In this instance. ” only 
walked ” might mean that he did not run or 
nde Elsie only spoke a few words *' should, 
correctly, be *' spoke only ” 

Or An expression we frequently hear or read is 
** seldom or ever,** which ought to be " seldom 
if ever,** or else *' seldom or never ** 

Pailfuls, not pailsful 
Parallel, not paralell 

Practice and practise are frequently misunder- 
stood Practice is a noun, and ne should 
wnte of a '* bad practice ** Practise is a verb, 
and one might say or write My uncle 
always practises benevolence " 

Precedent means some former example— some- 
thing which preceded The fact that your 
grandfather gave you a handsome birthday 
present last year would be a precedent for a 
similar gift this year A President is a person 
who presides, such as the head of a state or 
society 

Privilege, not pnviledge , , , 

Prophe (7 IS what a prophet would do, j ? , 
foretell the future, forecast an event, and 

P^phesy IS a foretelling of the future, or a 
forecasting of an event 

^ifsedinLcL^g^ot. iz. to mza or 
a ^vall or a bmldiog Ran* bas jag 
tile opposite meaning, for it signifies to build 
Up or to elevate 

Rmto!’ ” u5i™i^are attached to the bndle of 3 
horse, should not be wntten rams 
Relevant, not revelant 
Repel, not repell 
Reprieve, not reprerve, 
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Retnevei not rotxoive 
Roomful, one ** i” 

Seize, not sieze 

Sentences should never be ended with a word 
which IS a preposition, le, a word placed 
o^ore a noun or pronoun As an example • 
Daddy never knows in hxs basioe^ what 
he has to contend with “ should be ** Daddy 
never knows in his bn^ess with what he 
has to contend *' 

Separate, not seperate 
Show, not shew 
Shield, not sheUd 
Simek, not shreik. 

Sbnvd, not slmvell 
Siege, notseige 
Sieve, not seive. 

Smallness, not smalness 
Spoonfuls, not spoonsful 

Storey, die plural of whidi is storeys, refers to 
the different floors of a building Story 
means tales, and the plural is stones 
Subtraction, not substractioa 
Thllness, not taJness 

That kmd We ought to wnte ** Freddie is 
one of that kind of footballer " It would be 
wrong to put Freddie is one of Ikose land, 
etc ” 

Try to. Do not put " try and come to-monow " 
Try to come would be correct. 

Use either " I should have Iflced to see Freddie.** 
or ** I should like to have seen Freddie.** In 
the sentence ** I should have liked to have 
seen Freddie** we are employing the past 
tense twice over 
Useful, not useful! 

Vennihon, not venmlhon, for the colour 
Waggon and wagon are boQi correct. 

Welcome, not Wellcome 
Welfare, not wellfare 

Wharf IS usually wntten wharves in the plural, 
though wharfs is not, stncdy sp^kn^, 
incorrect. 

Whether or no ought always to be written 
** Whether or xwtJ' 

Whom Do not put *' Who did Freddie give the 
ball to ? ** To be correct you should wnte 
**To whom did Freddie gi\e the ball?" 
** V^o is that for ? '* should be ** Whom is 
that for ? ** 

Wield, not weSd 

With. ** Elsie is a rich girl in comparison to me** 
should be ** Bl^e is a nch girl in oompanson 
mfh me ** 

Yieti^ not yeild 

Tours truly, not your*s truly The apostrophe is 
ne%erus<^in this sense "Our Pekingese dog 
xras at its best at the show *' is correct, but 
to put U‘s would be wrong " It^s gmng 
to ram" is totally different, meaning u, 
and we use the apostrophe to show that the 
second letter " i ** has been left out. 

Zoological Gardens, not Zoo-ological Gardens. 

Abbreviations in Common Use. 

In connection with the readhig and 
wnting of letters, there are a great 
many abbreviations in common ose, 
and it is well that we ^otfld understand 
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aem. Under the " Orders of Chivalry “ 
page 395), we diall find an explana- 
tion of the letters used after the names 
of kmghts, but there are many other 
abbreviations of a similar nature com- 
monly emplo}''ed In some instances 
Words m Latin and other languages are 
used in an abbreviated form, and it is 
necessary that we should understand 
their meamng Agam, if we had m 
Writing to order 10 hundredweights of 
coal, we should put doivn the abbre- 
viated form of this measure as ants 
The following abbreviations m com- 
mon use will be most useful to all letter- 
writers : — 

fi/c. An account m account with 
Anno Dommi. A year or date coming m the 
Chnstian penod, , one smce the Birth of 
Chnst 

Ad Tib. Ad ftht/uw, t e , at anyone s discretion 
Advt. An advertisement. 

A JC C Associate, King's College London 
Sometimes seen ^ter the names of clergymen 
AJhf Ante mendtem^ before rs o clock 
noon ** The tram leaves at lo 5 a m ' means 
m the monuog. Ulien espressmg 12 odock 
we sbonid add noon or mdmgkt for the evact 
hour IS. strictly speaking neitoer a m nor p m. 
A.BdJ C.^ An Associate Member of the 

Institute of Civil Engmeers 
AJdJEE An Associate Member of the 

Institute of Electncal Engioeets 
Anon., anoi^mious. , without any name 
la newspapers, letters are sometimes signed 
"Anon, bnt it is extremely bad taste to 
send an anonymous letter through the post 
AJIA. An Associate of the Royal Academ) 
AJLAJII An Associate of the Royal Academj 
of Music. 

An Associate of the Royal Institute 
of Bntidi Architects 
BA. Bacbdor of Arts 
B C. Before the Birth of Chnst. 

B CX. Bachelor of Civil Law 
BD Bachelor of Divuuty 
BX Bachelor of Law, or of Letteis. 

Bid Bachelor of Medicine. 

BSc Bachelor of Soeoce. 

Cantab. Belonging to the University of Cam- 
bnd^r or associated with that University 
Cantoar. OfCaoterbary . , „ , 

C B. Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

CC, County Connal, tx, iLCC, Xfxddlesex 
County ^imdl 
(XF, explain to the Forces. 

C.O. Commanchng Officer. ,, 

Co. County, as m ** Darlu^ton. Co Dmoam. 
to distmgui^ the County from the Oty of 
Durham. Co. is also used for Company. i.e.* 
"•J Wilson* Co" 

C OD. Cash on dehvery. Often used by stores 
and shopke^iers as an instruction to their 
carmen tp coIlcct^ cash for good? ^ 
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dcli\ er them r urther used for a postal s) stem 
under \0iic1i one may order goods and pay 
the postman on delivery', a small charge being 
marie for the sen ice The system is also m 
use b\ British railway companies 
Col -Sergt A Colour-Sergeant in the Army 
Comm Commander, a rank in the Royal Naay 
and Royal Air Force 

Cr Creditor, j e , a person or company to 
whom money is owed 
Cwt A hundredweight, t e , 112 lbs 
D D Doctor of Divinity 
D Litt Doctor of Literature 
Dr Used for Doctor or for Debtor, t c , one who 
owes money, and the opposite to a Creditor 
(f a) 

D S 0 Distinguished Sen ice Order 
D V Deo volcnte " God vnlhng," often used 
by religious organisations when announcing 
forthcoming events, i e , " The Rev James 
Smith will preach on Sunday morning nc\t, 
D V ," i e , " if God he willing " 

E & 0 E Errors and Omissions Evcepled 
Often seen on invoices and accounts 
Ebor Eboracensis, of York Sec Canfiior, 
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E g For evample 

Etc JCt eeUta And the rest, and other 
things 

Fep Foolscap 
F M Field Marshal 

FOB Free on Board Goods for dispatch 
overseas are frequently quoted "FOB ," 
which means that the seller pays the cost of 
carnage from Ins worlcs or warehouse to the 
ship on which the goods will be dispatched 
FOR Free on rail 
Fr French 

Ft One foot, r c , 12 inches An ahbreiiation 
of the term for the measure 
Gal Gallon 

Gdns Meaning Gardens, used specially when 
writing addresses, 1 c , Sr Marshalsea Gdns , 
Marloiv, Bucks 
Govt Government 
GPO General Post Office 
H Q Headquarters, a term used particularly 
in the Army', i c , " Colonel Adair, commanding 
the 2olh Battalion, made his HQ at 
Hounslow " 

H R H His (or Her) Royal Highness 
I e Id esf That is 
I L P Independent Labour Party 
In An inch, r c , the twelfth part of a foot 
Incog Incognito If H R H the Prmce of 
y\,ales were taking a holiday he might tnwcl 
rncosnito as the Duke of Chester In such a 
case Uio honours due to the Prince of Wales 
would not be paid , 

Inst Install! " Y'ours of the iSth inst, 1 e , 
the rSth of the picseiil month 
Itat litthcs "lam determined to w in the race 
The fact that the word delermmed is in italics 
gives emphasis "jraric always calls her 
daddy fere ” Here the word /.ot (father) is 
in italics, because it comes from the Frenen 
language 

I P. Tvistico of the Peace, a magistrate 
tun or Jr Junior We should WTitc Mr 
' James'^ Macintosh, Jr,” or else "James 
^lackintosh, Jr , Esq imf Esq , Jr 


K C King's Connscl, an honour conferred unon 
bamslers-al-law ’ 

Kil. Kilometre A measure of distance ns-d 
on the Continent One kilometre is about 
5 furlongs in British measure 
Lat Latin 

LCJ, Lord Chief Justice 
Long Ijongitude when writing of the location 
of a place 

L P. Lord Proi ost (cquii .alent to a I-ord May or 
in Scotland) 

Lt or Lieut Lieutenant A rank in the Kaw, 
Army and Air Force 

Lt -Colonel Lieutenant Colonel A rank in 
Uie Army 

Ltd Limited Used after the titles of limited 
liability companies 
M A Master of Arts 
M B Bachelor of Medicine 
M D Doctor of Medicine 
Mem Memoranda, or brief notes Singular, 
memorandum 

M F H Master of Foxhounds 
Mile Mademoiselle The French equivalent for 
our word " Miss " for a girl or a woman who 
IS not mamed 

mm Millimetres The millimetre is a measure 
of length used on the Continent of Eiiroiie 
and in other parts of the world It is equal 
to the thousandth part of a metre A metro 
is a unit of length equal to rather mote 
than 39 Biahsh inches We refer to this 
measure as bcloiwing to the melric sy stem 
Mme Madame The French equivalent to our 
British ■’ Mrs ” Madame La Fane in F rcnch , 
Mrs La Fane in English 
MSS Manuscripts (in the plunal) MS singular 
N B Nola bene Kotc well 
N T, The New Testament 
O M The Order of Ment Docs not confer a 
knighthood, but was instituted (1902) as a 
distinction for very eminent men ami women 
With the exception of foreign honorary 
members, the number of those belonging to 
this Order is limited to twenty -four 


la An ounce 

' C Pns'y Counsellor, i e . a member m the 
Privy Council Jlay also be used lor Police 
Constable 

>h D Doctor of Philosophy _ 

’ M Post meridiem, 1 e , after 120 clock noon 
and before 12 o’clock mmnight 
» M G Postmaster-General 
’ O Postal Order , , , 

’p Pages "There arc in my new book oi 

ror the time tog 
"We are Imving a most enjoyable motor 
tour, but are staying pro tein 
meaning " for the time being, until the tou 

Pro/'prwimo, meaning 

used in correspondence for datea » ' 

were wTiting in Jann-wy- ''0 ®“'°"'“ , 

u\e^followmggood“"etc 7 ' meaning on the 

pr 

^^hen >ou ha\e completed a letter 

post sertpim >'Ould be r r a. 
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Qto Quarto Strictly, a sheet of paper folded 
in quarters, or m four Sometimes 4to 
qv Quod vide 'Winch see Tor c'cample 
"An explanation of post sm^m is given 
under P S , 9 r *’ 

RAF. Roj a! Air Force 
R C Roman Catholic 

Rev The Jievereud The title of a eleigjman 
or minister hfay also mean revolultons or 
revs vihcn appUed to an engme 
RJW Roial^av7 

RSVP From French Ripondes stl mm 
plait Reply, if > ou please Used on cards of 
invitation 

Uit. Vltmo Refers to the last, and is used m 
the opposite sense to Prox {q v } Wnting in 
Februarj one might say " In reply to yours 
of the i8th ult," meaning m answer to a 
letter vmtten to you by your correspondent on 
die i8tb of January 

V C Victona Cross In letterpress often set in 
Old ^glish type, thus £1 (C 
Via VtdeJteet Xamely "I have several 
thrce*comered Cape of Good Hope stamps 
in my collection, but not the following, 
VIZ , — — " Here would follow a list of tiic 
missing stamys 

WS Untcr to the Signet The Scottish 
equivalent to an English solicitor 

Subjects and Headings 
In the times of your grandparents 
uhen people had far fewer interests 
than they have to-day, letter-ivnting 
was regarded as one of the greatest of 
accomphshments, and no detad was too 
trivial to be included in the corre- 
spondence between the members of a 
famdy who were separated by distance 
As a general rule, very thm, large 
sheets of paper were used, with a fine 
mb or quill, and it was often the custom 
when one had filled a page with cross- 
ways wntmg to turn the sheet and put 
m further Imes longways, so that one 
set of Imes crossed the other set 
This style of rvntmg has fortunately 
died out completely now The crossed 
Imes were extremely difficult to read, 
and few of us, even girls and boys, have 
nmv the tune to devote to oar corre- 
spondence or the patience to read any- 
thmg that fails to convey quicUy to 
our minds the thoughts, facts or inior’' 
mafion that our correspondents have 
to send us 

In wntmg ourselves, therefore, we 
should endeavour first of all to decide 
what we have to say , and, m the 
course of a letter that is mtended to be 


long and full of news, it is often wise to 
]ot down a list of the actual subjects 
under headings, and then to see tliat 
these subjects are dealt with m their 
proper order With brief mems of this 
sort there is no likelihood of leaving 
anythmg out, perhaps somethmg that 
IS veiy important 

When wntmg letters it is often 
necessary to emphasise some special 
pomt We do this by drawing a line 
beneath the words to be emphasised, 
this bemg know as imier-scormg 
“ Will you please meet me m the Park 
at three o' clock on Saturday afternoon ? " 

IS an example Under-scormg. however, 
should always be used but little To 
make too hberal a use of this means of 
emphasis might quite well suggest that 
you are lachng m words to give 
expression to your meaning— or that 
the person to whom you are wntmg is 
not likely to take the trouble to read 
your letter carefully without the under- 
scoring 

Filing Letters 

In busmess houses particularly, all 
letters are carefully filed away, so that 
they can at any tune be turned up at a 
moment's notice In most cases they 
are put into filing cabmets m alpha- 
betical order, and very often all the 
letters from any one correspondent are 
kept together In some mstances the 
letters from the one correspondent 
would be numbered l, 2, 3, 4. and so 
on, not only for ready reference, but 
also that the fihng clerk should know 
if there were any missing 
With our private correspondence it 
IS undesirable that the letters be kept, 
at all events when they have been 
answered. There is nothing to be 
gamed from filing such letteis, and the 
sooner they are destroyed after they 
have served their purpose the better 
Naturally, no nght-mmded person 
would seek to read another's letters 
without permissron, but when corre- 
spondence IS left lymg about untidily, 
there is always the possibihty of its 
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tej|B®read by someone for whom it was 
^ot^tended 

business people are concerned, 
only aie the incommg letters care- 
if%lly filed for future reference, hut the 
outgoing correspondence is also copied. 
Copies are usually made with carbon 
paper on thm duphcatmg dieets, and 
the copy is filed away with the letter 
which It answers 

In our homes, when the tune comes 
for us to assume responsibihty, we 
should keep an alphabetical file for 
important letters, especially those to do 
with the busmess arrangements of the 
house, estimates, money-matters, legal 
affairs, and so on. Further, it is of the 
greatest value at tunes to have copies 
of the rephes we send to such letters 


:al knowledge 

Stamped, Addressed Envelopes. 

If you are writing a letter askmg for 
a favour, it is both loudly and courteous 
to enclose a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope, so that your correspondent may 
reply to you without expense to him- 
setf Clergymen, who have to answer 
a great many letters askmg for favours, 
always appreciate stamped, addressed 
envelopes, and you would extend this 
courtesy to anyone to whom you were 
writmg for an autograph 

In the case of advertisements, how- 
ever, as when applying for an appomt- 
ment or a situation, one would not 
enclose a stamped envelope unless 
specially asked to do so 

Stamping many Letters 


label in Letters. 

You will often have heard the word 
“ hbel ’’ and very probably you have 
read it m newspapers Libel is writmg 
somethmg against the character of a 
person so that he suffers mjury from it, 
and sending the written word to a third 
party If you were very angry with a 
person, and wrote him a strong letter 
in which you made statements against 
him, this would not he hbel, assunung 
that the letter was enclosed m an 
envelope properly studs down 
a hbel the statement must 'bepiMtslm, 
that IS to say, some third person or 
other persons must read it If ^at 
strong letter of which we have spok^ 
had been written on a postcard, for the 
postman and anyone else to read, you 
would have been guilty of pubhshing a 
hbel. " Slander ’’ is the same sort of 
thmg when spokm and not written 
It would be hbel to write to a thira 

-, the 
Such 
great 
.osses, 
legal 
i case, 

r^woulTnot matter m the least whether 
the statement was a true one or a false 
one. 


person and say that Mr. J 
grocer, always gave ^ort weight 
a statement might do Mr J--— a 
deal of damage, and cause him ] 
and he could successfully take 

in ciirTl J 
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The gum used on our postage stamps 
[S just as pure as gum can possibly be, 
but at the same tune if you have a great 
many letters to stamp at once, it will 
not be wise to moisten them all with 
your tongue A better plan is to tear 
the stamps into strips of six, and to 
moisten them by drawing them along 
a sponge or the surface of a special 
stamp moistener 

Meanwhile, you will have arranged 
the envelopes m sixes, stepped, as it 
were, with the ends of each showmg 
sufficiently for there to be a place for a 
stamp Starting at the left-hand side 
of the six, you affix the first stamp and 
tear through the perforation, gomg on 
to the second, third, and so on tiU you 
have completed the whole half dozen 
You may then very quickly 
them down with a piece of clean blotting 

stick down envelopes q«»cHy. 
ananee them face downwarffc with tlie 
One flap should overlap 
the next after the manner of steps in 
such a way that the stnp of gummed 

and press them down. 




